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CLEOPATRA 

HER LIFE AND REIGN 
CHAPTER I 

THB LAST OF THE JaAOIDM 

DuBlKG the period between about 80 and 70 B.o.t the 
Ptolemaie ^npire, onee so powerfol, was ahready 
at the height of its decline. The crimes ci its 
prineesy the moral laxity of the people, the entire 
absence of anything like public spirit, had so eomr 
pletely undennined its power that it fell an eaqr 
prey to the cupidity of the Roman Empire, whose 
doxninion was daily being extended on all sides. 
The bright star of the renowned Lagidao was on 
the wane, and seemed about to sink for ever in the 
bottomless gulf of oblivion, as those of the other 
Alexandrian dynasties had sunk before it-*when, 
suddenly, about the middle of the century preceding 
the birtib of Christ, its rays shone forth afresh, and 
it appeared as a meteor in the heavens, daziUng the 
astonidied world with its splendour for a Uttle 
while, and then, abruptly, went out for ever, in a 
vast catastrophe. 

There is, perhaps, no town in the world to be 
compared with Alexandria, where, in so short a 
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Mpmoe of time, so many tragedies were enacted, 
each one of whieh had so great an effect upon the 
lives of the people. And it wonld be difficult to 
find, in the historj of the world, men and women 
who, by their character and their deeds, merit the 
attention of the historian to a greater extent than 
CflBsar, Antony, OetaTios Augustus, and Cleopatra. 
A period of barely three centuries separates this 
epoch from that in which Ptolemy Soter, son of 
Ptolemy Lagus, brought the ashes of Alexander the 
Oreat i^om Babylon to Alexandria, and there laid 
the foundations of the mighty Egyptian Empire, 
under the brilliant dynasty of the Lagidao. It was 
owing to the wisdom and the warlike qualities of 
the early Ptolemies, that this empire soon became 
first among the great powers of the world as it then 
was. Its domini<m extended oyer Syria, Palestine, 
tiie whole of Asia-Minor, and part of the Greek 
Archipelago; thenorthemcoastof Africa, as far as 
Carthage, aclmowledged its sway, and, in the south, 
all the land as far as the third cataract ci the Nile 
and the shores of the Bed Sea. Among the reigning 
dynasties at the beginning of the second century 
before Christ, that of the Lagidao was certainly the 
richest and the most illustrious. And yet it couM 
not be said that the descendants of the first kings 
had inherited the military virtues of their ancestors. 
Strabo tells us that 'from the time of Ptolemy IIL, 
all the kings of Egypt were bad rulers; luxury and 
debauchery had corrupted them, and especially was 
this the case with Ptolemy lY., Ptolemy VIL, and 
the last of the line, Ptolemy Dionysus.' Little by 
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THE LAST OF THE LAGIDiE 

little the great empire fell mwajt now one portion, 
now anoihmr, beoame separated froni the main body* 
At one time an island would be torn from it, at 
mnotlier a town, and at another a whole provinee 
i^oold be lost. At the very moment when it shoold 
have been in possession of all its strengtii in order 
anoeessfnlly to oppose any farther extension of the 
rale of the Roman people, who, in the first eentory 
before CSirist, recognised noobstaele nor any bounds 
to their ambition, the country was no k>nger capable 
of defending itself: the vices of its princes and the 
immorality of its people had undermined and 
shattered its strength. 

In the reign of Pt<d^tty Auletes, eighty years 
before our era, the empire wm reduced to the 
valley and deH» of the Nile. ESven Ojrprus, the 
6nly remaining insular possession belonging to 
what had once been so m^hty a power, had septal 
ated itself from the empire, and now formed a 
kingdom apart, belonging to the brother of Auletes, 
who had inherited it as his portion, until it too 
became inccnrporated in the Roman Bmpire. Under 
Ptolemy XL Alexander, the immediate predecesscnr 
of Auletes, Numidia had likewise seceded from the 
S^ryptian Empire; and further, the Arab tribes of 
the eastern shores of the Red Sea and of Arabia 
Petraea were no more than nominally under 
its dominion. If, indeed, occasionally in time of 
war they consented, in return for liurge sums of 
money, to reinforce the Imperial army with their 
cavalry, in times of i>eace they were entirely inde- 
pendent of Egyptian rule, ^d yet, although so 
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mnioh redaeed, the empire still embraced tome 
0900 square ndles. The ridiest regions were the 
tralley of the Nile and that yast plain of fertile land 
at its mouthy which the river waters periodically at 
ttie time of its rise. Then, as now, that part of the 
country was called the Delta. As for the territories 
bordering on the vaM^ of the Nile on either side s 
the high plateau separating it, to the east, from 
the Bed Sea and, on the opposite side, the oasis of 
the desert of Lybia, they were attached to the 
empire by no very firm bonds. The wandering 
tribes that dwelt in these regions did no more than 
recognise the supremacy of Egypt, and sought by 
the ofFer of presents from time to time to gain the 
good will and protecti<m of the Imperial gorem* 
ment, of which they stood so much in need, both 
to aid them in the br<^ and struggles in which 
they were themselves constantly involved, and to 
enable them to place their products and their slaves 
upon the markets of the empire. But, at the same 
tfane, the perpetual changes of abode of those tribes 
made it impossible for the government to organise 
any regular administration in those regions. 

The valley of the Nile and the Delta, fertilised 
afresh every year by the regular rise of the great 
river, were an inexhaustible source of wealth and 
prosperity. The banks of the Nile, no less than 
the Delta, were well peopled; the dikes and canals 
which the Persians had destroyed had been re- 
stored by the LagidsB, who were careful to keep 
them in good repair, and who had, besides, con- 
structed new and important works of irrigation in 
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THE LAST OF THE LAGID^ 

the neighbourhood of the town of ArrinoSt founded 
hy them on the ghores of Lake MoniB. Bveiy inch 
of land that was available was most carefully 
cultivated. And yet, with the exception <^ 
Alexandria, the country possessed no large towns. 
In Memphis, as well as Thebes, the number of 
the inhabitants had slowly decreased, and these 
ancient capitals of the Pharaohs never recovered 
their former splendour, even under the Lagidsa. 
Their ancient monuments had lain in ruins since 
the time of the Persian invasion, and they were 
now only famous as the place of residence of the 
priests who were given up to the worship of the 
ancient deities of Egypt; it was to these towns 
that pilgrimages were made by the Coptic 
people. Their commerce consisted solely in sup- 
plying the needs, which were few, of ihe eulti- 
vators of the valley of the Nile and the wandering 
tribes of the neighbourhood; they acted as inter* 
mediaries to Alexandria. All the important com- 
merce of the country lay entirely in the hands of 
this great town, the youngest of the cities of the 
Delta. Alexandria was looked upon with such 
favour by the Lagidn, that neither Sais, nor 
Heliopolis, nor Pelusium, all towns most fortun- 
ately placed for purposes of trafl&c, nor even 
Berenice, the first port on the Bed Sea, could 
aspire to so much as a position of secondary im- 
portance. 

Aristocracy of birth was unknown in Egypt, and, 
under the LagidfiB, even the castes seem to have 
entirely disappeared. The priests, however, tried 
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hard to preserve the poritj of the Ck>ptio Uood by 
means of marriages ecmtracted between the youn^ 
men and women of the race, but, at the same time, 
the priests had no more than a shadow of their 
former influence, and, if they continued to exist in 
great numbers, it was cmly due in part to the 
reyenues afforded them by certain old endow- 
ments, and in part to the generous offerings of the 
Copts, who stiU held the caste of the priests in great 
reverence and esteem. The court was composed, 
as were all courts at this time, of a troop of favour* 
ites, among whom were to be found a large number 
of eunuchs and freedmen. The prevailing influence 
was decidedly that of the military classes ; scholars, 
artists and priests were, however, favourably re- 
ceived by the ruling princes. 

The form of government was an absolute. auto- 
cracy, administered in the most lenient manner 
possible; the system answered very well with the 
people of the country, composed as they were of so 
many races and embracing so many different 
religions. At Rome and in the G(reek republics 
foreigners were not permitted to become natural- 
ised citizens and no worship of strange deities 
was allowed. The Lagidae, who were themselves 
new-comers in Egypt, offered a friendly welcome to 
any strangers who presented themsdives: Greeks, 
Jews, Arabs, and Phoenicians, all received the 
same treatment as the natives. No one sought 
to know whence the inmiigrant came, nor what 
his nationality, his religion. The empire of the 
LagidflB was an international state, in which every- 
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one was free to worship his god in his own way 
and gain his livelihood as best he oonld ; no one 
thought of asking him the name of his native 
eountry. In the same way no one, unless it were 
the Copts themselves, considered Egypt as their 
eountry. Neither Ghreeks, Jews, nor Arabs were 
attached to the soil, either by memories of the 
past or of the virtues of their ancestors. The 
Arab tribes were still nomitdic, never settling 
anywhere for any length of time; the Jew con^ 
sidered himself to be no more than a sojourner 
on the earth, and was indifferent where his life 
was cast; while the Greek was little better than a 
paid soldier, and any reputation he might happen 
to gain as artist or scholar only added in his eyes 
to the glory of Greece. There remained only the 
Copts, who were attached to Egypt as to their 
native country. 

But the Copts were far brtiind the times, possessed 
no influence whatever, and lived by cultivating with 
apathy and grumbling the land of their ancestors : 
a land that no longer belonged to them and of which 
they were now only tenants. The Greek inmiigrant» 
proiud of his race and his nationaU^, despis^ the 
Copt and did not even attempt to win over the 
autochthonous population to Hellenic civilisation ; 
at the same time, he carefully avoided any union 
with the natives, and thus deprived himself of any 
possibility of ever becoming a leader of the country. 
And yet the danger in which this state of things 
must inevitably have placed Egypt only appeared 
in all its gravity on the day when the empire had to 
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defend iteelf agminet a powerful enem j, the Roman 
People. It was then seen that the ecdstenoe of 
such a condition of things might serve individual 
interests well enough; but tiukt, in reali^, there 
existed neither nation nor people capaUe of feeling 
an J enthusiasm for the empire of Uie Lagidae, nor 
of defending their fatherkmd from the attadc of 
an enemy. 

The whole country was the property of the king ; 
all the land belonged to him, and the tenants and 
tillers of the soil, who were recruited solely from 
the ancient population of the country— that is to 
say from among the Oopts-*were looked upon as 
no more than the king's farmers. As a rule, land 
so farmed only consisted of just so much as the 
holder and his family were capable of cultivating 
themselves. In payment of rent due to the king 
a third of the produce was exacted, together with 
every third beast bom during the year. The king, 
in return, protected the farmer from having to pay 
any further tax or to make any further payment 
in kind. By reason of the extraordinary fertility 
of the soil, the holder was always provided with 
plenty for his own needs and those of his family, 
and he was even enabled each year to put a certain 
amount of his produce aside. The Greeks and 
Jews were far more industrious than the Copts. 
Instead of being contented with cultivating a little 
piece of land ti^emselves, they employed bands of 
slaves to farm vast territories in regions recently 
rendered fertile by the construction of new canals, 
while they themselves remained in luxurious 
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THE LAST OF THE LAGID^ 
ease in their smnptaoiis palaces at Alexandria or 

From an administrative point of view, Egypt was 
divided into twenty departments called nomes, each 
nome 1;>eing divided into a certain number of dis- 
tricts which went under the name of toparchies. 
The nomes were administered by crown function- 
aries, whose dnty it was to see to tiiie maintenance of 
order and to render justice; but these officiak had 
nothing to do with the military, who, garrisoned in 
ttie difFerent towns, were under the orders of special 
commandants* In the towns and in the country, 
the taxes were at first gathered by collectors for 
the crown, but^ in later years, by the farmers, and 
the military commandants were under orders to 
afford them, in time of need, similar assistance to 
that which they afforded the governor of the 
nomes. 

The Egyptian army, which under Ptolemy TL 
Soter and Euergetes comprised 200,000 foot soldiers, 
40,000 horse, 900 elephants, and 200 chariots, had, 
under their successors, become gradually smaller 
and smaller. Under the miserly Ptolemy iJexander, 
the immediate predecessor of Auletes, tihe army had 
dwindled away to so great an extent that, on the 
accession of his successor, it was utterly insignifi- 
cant both in numbers and in fighting power. 
There was, it is true, a standing army of Greek 
mercenaries; but even in times of peace this force 
could do no more than maintain order in the nomes 
and assist in the collection of the taxes. The country 
possessed in addition a permanent body of cavalry, 
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some 9000 or 4000 strong^ in the pay of the king; but 
it was now no more than a shadow of the femoos 
Egyptian cavalry of former times, inasmuch as 
these men rode tkxmr own horses and lived a life 
that was practically nomadic, surrounded always 
by their fomilies, sometimes on the sonth*west 
shores of Lake Mareotis, and sometimes in the 
plain that stretches south of Heliopolis as far as 
the Bed Sea. When war broke out they had to be 
reassembled hastily, and the regiment recruited as 
well as possible by men who came from the four 
comers of the earth to offer their services. It is 
hardly necessary to state that account was taken 
neither of the nationality nor the religion nor 
the antecedents of the recruits, and, provided tiie 
man who presented himself was capable of bearing 
arms, even his age was not inquired inta Thus 
it happened that youths of eighteen fought in 
the same troop with convicts of fifty; that Arabs, 
Greeks, Jews, Copts, and Persians marched side by 
side with G(auls and Oermans, who had by deserting 
escaped the severer discipline of the Roman legions. 
The most important element in the wrmament of 
Egypt was its powerful fleet, which was estimated 
by ancient historians at many thousands of vessels 
of all kinds, and considered to be the finest in the 
would. It numbered 120 ddp& of the line, many of 
which were 200 and even 280 ells in length. A por^ 
tion of this naval force protected the navigation in 
the Red Sea, while to another portion was allotted 
the task of safeguarding the traffic of the Nile 
and defending the port of Alexandria. But the 
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bolk of the Bgjrptian fleet hrid the waters of 
the MediterranenB, dotninftting the ArehipdagOy 
the Ionian Sea, and the Adriatic. It yisited the 
ports beyond the Colnmns of Hereules, and con- 
dueted a thriving trade with them, for the kings of 
Egypt employed their fleet for purposes of trade 
with the Lerant as well as with the western conn- 
tries. As a natural consequence of this traffic, large 
revenues flowed into the coffers of the treasury. 

Thus the revenue of this treasury proceeded — to 
make no mention of taxes — ^from several sources, 
such as the customs, the mines, the tributes paid 
by dependencies, and lastly the maritime commerce 
carried on by the royal fleets on behalf of the 
revenue. In the reign of Ptolemy Auletes, the 
annual income of the treasury was estimated at 
14,600 talents, or £344,000 <rf our money. The royal 
granaries received besides, every year, about four 
million bushels of com. 

The chief glory of the dynasty of the Lagid» was 
the town of Alexandria, built, by order of Alexander 
the Great, next to Canopus, facing the island of 
Pharos, between Lake ICajreotis and the sea. After 
the dismemberment of the great conqueror^s emphre, 
Ptolemy Lagus had made it the capital of the Idng* 
doms that had fallen to his share. Neither he nor 
his successors spared trouble or expense in making 
Alexandria as large and splendid a town as they 
possibly could. Lagus built part of the royal palace 
and erected the Sema, a magnificent mausoleum 
situated in the centre of the town, which was 
destined to receive the mortal remains of Alexander 
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the Oreatt as well as those of the Lagidn. His s<m, 
Ptolemjr Soter, built the celebrated museum, whiofa 
was the meeting-plaee of all the learned men of the 
time, and laid ti^e foundations of the library, whioh 
became so deservedly famous. In the reign of his 
grandson, Philadelphus, a gigantic lighthouse, one of 
the seven wonders of the world, was constructed in 
white marble, on the island of Pharos. Higher even 
than the pyramids, this lighthouse lit up the sea 
for many miles, and guided the ships to the finest 
port in the world. It fell to the share of Euergetes 
to construct an enormous mole, 700 fathoms long, 
uniting the town with the island of Pharos and 
serving as a inrotection to Alexandria from the 
north-east winds. Bpiphanes endowed the city 
with a gymnasium and a hippodrome; and, lastly, 
Auletes enriched it with a theatre (mention of 
which is made by Caesar in his commentaries), 
which adjoined the royal palace. 

It was at Alexandria that the Ptolemies collected 
the riches of their mighty empire. They entirely 
abandoned the ancient dwelling-places of Htd 
Pharaohs; if, from time to time, a new building 
was erected in any one of these towns, it could do 
no more than restore to it a shadow of its former 
splendour. 

The LagidflB displayed great generosi^ towards 
artists and scholars, and the worst prince among 
them was ever a warm frigid to sd^ice. They 
devoted large sums of money to the translation 
into Greek of the scientific works of the Pharaohs. 
The writings of the historian Manetho were trans- 
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lated by Bratostheaet* and it is thanks to him that 
oartain portions of this great work have been trans- 
mitted to us bjr Flayius Josephus. Fhiladdlphns 
had five books of the Old Testament translated 
into G(reek, and, in order to ensure an accurate 
and reliable rendering, he invited to his court the 
j^-ophet Eleazar and a number of learned Jews. 
The astrcmomer Aristarchus of Ekunos, following 
the path of Ooptic science step by step, came to 
assert, towards the end of the second eeateay before 
Cbrist, that the earth revolved round the sun during 
a period of 386 days. Although the learned philo- 
scypher was brought before the judges for venturing 
to teach such a doctrine, we read that in the end 
he was acquitted. 

The court of the LagidsB was the home of the 
mathematician Euclid, whose Elem^its are in use 
to this day at all secondary schools in England; 
Hieron of Alexandria, the inventor of the clepsjrdra 
CUT' water-dock; Archimedes, the immortal philo- 
soph«r and mathematician; tiie architect Socrates; 
the philosophers Apollonius of Pergamus and 
Zendotus; Demetrius of Phaleron, Callimachus, 
Lyooi^ron, the inventor of the Alexandrine metre, 
inkeocritus and Aristophanes, all celebrated poets ; 
and lastly the famous painter, Apelles, and the 
sonlptor Antiphilus. These great and famous men 
have, by their learning and research, rendered the 
museum at Alexandria immortal; it was held in 
such high renown that the most distinguished &m- 
ilies of Rome sought in the museum for masters for 
their children, and young students came from far 
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and near to be inttructed in the soienees mnd the 
arte. Natural history and aetronomy were the 
principal subjecte of etady, in the eoBrse of which 
many {nreeione landmarks were to be f onnd in the 
feientifie writings of the Pharaohs, so carefolly 
preserved by the Lagidie. The literaiy works of 
the neighbonring nations were also, thanks to these 
princes, collected in the museum, and availaUe to 
all to whom they might be of interest; this price* 
less treasure, which has in this way come down to 
us, forms to-day the foundation of all our know* 
ledge. The school of Alexandria flourished no less 
in the reign of Auletes than in those of his pre* 
decessors, for men like ApoUonius the So^bist^ 
Didymus, Diodorus of Sicily, Castor of Rhodes, Parw. 
thenius, Posidonius, and Sosigenes worked there, and 
strove by unremitting labour to add still further to 
the ancient glory of the museum. In the company 
of this disting^uished band of philosophers the king 
himself was glad to spend his time, and was ever 
ready to welcome them as guests at his palace. 

Tet it was not only as a scientific centre that 
Alexandria was famous ; the town was also by far 
the most important market in existence for comr 
mercial transactions between Bast and West. It 
covered an area of ten square miles, and its popular 
tion was in no way inferior in size to that of Bome. 
In consequence of the glory which the Pharaohs 
and the early Ptolemies had bequeathed to tiie 
Egyptian capital, and in consequence, too, of the 
mag^flcenceof its buildings,both public and private, 
and of its renown as the diief centre of learning 
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and rM^aroh, the town far oatttripped Borne both in 
aiie and splondonr. Itf two encnrmoas harboon 
gave shelter to Tessela hailing from the farthest 
eomers of the earth. In its lains^ well-kept streets 
swarmed an erer-moying erowd. The o«itre of the 
town, whioh was called the Brachianit was trayersed 
bgr two great aTenaes» bordered by beaatifol trees 
and paVed with granite. Beneath the porches of 
the magnificent palaces whidi rose on either dde 
of the principal streets, pedestrians might shelter 
from the heat of the snn. In the heart ^ the town 
was a great square* in the middle of which stood 
the Sema with its^fwonderfol, glittering roof of 
gold, while in the north of the city, completely 
sorroonded by shady parks, lay the gorgeous royid 
residence, a unique structure, with which no prince 
in the worid could venture to compare his palace. 
Each king, in his turn, improved it either by increas- 
ing its ske or by adding to its embellishments; its 
courts and great wings covered an area little less 
than that of one of the suburbs. The marble stalr^ 
case of the north front was washed by the waters 
<tf the royal lake, which was filled from the harbour 
by means of an ingenious mechanical contrivance. 
Next to the museum, which, with its vast courts, all 
laid out with great care, reached nearly as far as 
the Bruchium, was the library , with its 900,000 manu* 
scripts. On one side of the great public square stood 
the gymnasium, in whose vast halls were held the 
popular assemblies, and all important public cere- 
monies, dose tb the gymnasium stood the theatre, 
which is mentioned by OsBsar in his commentaries. 
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Alexandria boasted neither springs nor wells; 
the town was fed by water taken from the eanals 
of the Nile, supplied to the houses by an ingenions 
system of pipes. This water also supplied tiie 
magnifleent fountains in the great squares and 
in the public buildings, whioht together with the 
proximi^ of the sea, served to temper the heat 
and rendw the atmosphere of the town pleasant 
and agreeable. 

The Egyptian capital had many rich inhabitants, 
whose fortunes consbted chiefly in precious Tases, 
slaves, houses at Alexandria, and pleasure villas ki 
the country. The majori^iof these men were 
engaged in commerce. It was at Alexandria that 
merchandise was exchanged between the Levant 
and the West, and from Alexandria that the surplus 
of the rich harvests of the valley and Ddlta of the 
Nile started for Italy and Ghreeoe. As for AraMa, 
Egypt had, from very early times, suppUed it with 
com and wheat in abundance. Alexandria served 
also as the exchange mart for all the metal extracted 
from the European silver mines, as well as for the 
gold that proceeded from the royal mines near the 
town of Berenice, on the Bed Sea. Here, too, 
caravans from the interior of Africa carried the. 
gold dust bought from the people of distant 
countries. The shops and wa^rehouses of Alex- 
andria supplied Bome and Greece with ivory and 
pearls, as well as with silks, perfumes, and spices 
coming from the heart of Arabia. And lastly, the 
town traded on a very large scale in slaves, and 
was the receiver of the contraband goods of the 
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pinttes of the Ifediterraneaa. All mannal work 
was done by Blayet; but the artioles maniifaetiired 
and perfected by 1^em--glaM, precioui stiiJf , copper 
goods, papyms, and the thonsand and one little 
objeotB demanded by the Inxnry of the rich— made 
the mannfactnres of Alexandria famons and greatly 
enriched the owners of the slaves. 

As with all large towns, of erery country and of 
any time, the populaticm of Alexandria included a 
great number of people who had come from all 
quartws of the wmid. At the time with which we 
are about to deal, it was estimated at 000,000 souls, 
half of whom were slaves. Among the dtisens the 
Qnek dement predominated, attracted by con* 
ditions of existence more favourable there than 
elsewhere. The number of Hellenes increased, 
moreover, every day, in consequence of the con- 
stant enrolment of foreign mercMiaries into the 
royal army. Under the later Ptolemies, the native 
Copts had already come to be relegated to the back- 
ground, and, when th^ demurred at such treatment, 
they were lodged in a suburb at the western end of 
the great town. The Jews also constituted an im- 
portant part of the population of Alexandria, 
occupying anotiier suburb, to the east of the 
Bruehium. The farmers of the state taxes were 
generally recruited from their number; th^ were 
by far the richest people in the town. 

Greek was used almost entirely as the language 

of science, as well as in convwsation. It was <£e 

language spoken at court, in the army, and in 

trade, while the native tongue of the original in- 
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habitants of the ooiintry was onlj heard in the 
western suborb and from the lips of eountry people. 
Latin was little undwstood, and still less was it 
spoken : it would seem that no one felt any leanings 
towards the language of the Bomans. Hellenic 
eiyilisation differed in every possible respeet from 
that of the Romans, who were looked upon by the 
Egyptians as coarse and rude, churlbdi and un- 
polished. On the other hand, if the Bomans had a 
certain respect for the Hellenes of their time» they 
had a profound contempt for the Greeks of Asia- 
Minor and the Oreco-Maoedonians of Bgypt. And 
although they held the ancient learning of Greece 
in great esteem, and although Greek was spoken 
at Boine, where the enthusiann of the more cul* 
tured was such that many knew the works of the 
orators and poets by heart, they had a very low 
opinion of the Greek people as a whole, regarding 
them as a nation without character, bom but to 
be slaves, thoroughly effeminate, and unstirred 
by any thoughts of fame. The two nations were, 
as a fact, separated not only by differences in the 
idiom of their language, but stiU more by their 
mode of thought and of living, which were essenti- 
ally different. They had nothing in common : not 
even their chronology, not even tilieir money values 
were the same. 

The dress of the Egyptian did not at all 
resemble that of the Boman. In the time of the 
Pharaohs, the costume of the Egyptians was 
extremely simple. The men wore a double apron 
reaching to the knees ; the lower part, which was 
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ttsnally white, was fastened froni fitmt to baekt 
while the upper part, fastened from back to 
fronts was fashioned in some coloured material, 
and was often richly embroidered and of very 
predous stuff. The back, as well as the legs, was 
quite bare. The head was dose-shaven, and pro* 
tected by a ci^ made out of the skins of animals, 
feathers or fur. As for the feet^ they were covered 
by a kind of slipper made troni a herbaceous sub* 
stance of the rush family. The women wore a 
garment called a 'kalasiris,' which clothed the 
body from the neck to the ankles, leaving only the 
arms bare ; it was fastened at the neck by a elasp^ 
while a rich belt confined it at the waist ; the legs 
were enclosed in a species of baggy trouser, 
fastened a little above the ankle. With ridb 
women the arms, neck, ears, and ankles were decked 
with costly jewels. The hair was artistically 
braided and arranged on the top of the head. 

With the dynasty of the Lagidae, the Ghreek 
' stola' made its appearance in Egypt, and began 
soon to be very commonly worn. It was a liu^e 
cloak, which the elegant^ men as well as women, 
wore as an outer garment. The 'stola' was 
ibstened at the neck by a dasp. The men wore it 
over their shoulders, while the women caught up 
the lower folds, passed them through the bdt, and 
let them fall again over the legs. In this way the 
body was only covered from behind, the neck, arms, 
and chest remaining bare. The softness of the 
stuff, moreover, enabled the wearer of the * stola' 
to arrange it according to his own taste. When 
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the power of the kingdom of Egypt was at it* 
zeniUi, the women were airemdj complaining of 
the sererity of the andent mode of dress, which 
hid the body completely and was far too hot for 
the dimate, and the Greek *stola* was beginning 
to be accepted as a legitimate garment. The 
*kalasiris' first became shorter and shorter, and 
then was confined to the body alone, reminding us 
of the ftlinging tights of the dancing women of onr 
own day. Later, in the reign of Lathyms, it 
beoanM the fashion to make the 'kalasiris' of stuff 
tiiat was ahnost transparent, and soon afterwards 
of quite transparent material, and to leave the 
breasts exposed. At the court and in the palaces 
of important personages, slaves and actresses 
would appear, on the occasion of any solemn 
festival, stark naked, covered only with gold and 
j^recious stones. The women allowed their hair 
to flow over their shoulders in tresses, skilfully and 
tastefully arranged, while the men shaved the 
tops of their hetMk and then covered them with an 
arrangement of some precious stuff resembling a 
w<nnan*s bonnet. The lower classes did not wear 
the *stola,' and the poor people, as well as the 
slaves, contented themselves with the double apron 
of ancient Egypt, and their women still wore the 
<kalasiris,* reaching from the throat down to the 
ankles. 

A soldier^s full dress usually consisted of a cuirass 
and a helmet, of silver in the case of superior 
of&cers, of gold in the case of the king. In times 
of peace, when they appeared in public, the kings 
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would be arrayed in a purple ' stola' aud crowned 
with a golden diadem whieh rested on the bonnet 
that covered the head, while the ladies of the reign*, 
mg house wore, as a rule, the costume of the priests 
ess of some deity. Thus, Oleopatra always appeared 
in public clothed in a robe sacred to Iris, her head 
adorned with a crown of golden lily leaves. 

The palaces of Alexandria were far more com^ 
f <»table and the furniture far more lusrarious than 
that of the homes of Boman patricians. Great use 
was made of sofas and padded couches, which some- 
what resembled our lounge-chairs ; the tables were 
almost always round, standing on three legs. Very 
precious and costly material was often employed 
in the making of furniture, which left nothing to 
be desired as to artistic execution and finish. Both 
furniture and flooring were covered with rich 
stuffs or rare skins. The Egyptians took their 
repast sitting down. 

Their chronology was very different from tiiat in 
use at Bome. Th&y counted the years from the 
death of Alexander the Great, and the number of 
days in the year corresponded to the number in 
the astronomical year. 

Very different from Boman money, too, was the 
money of Alexandria, both in form and in value. 
As at Bome, however, the unit was the talent. 
But, while the Attic or Boman talent weighed, 
roughly, 88 ounces of silver, the Egyptian talent 
represented 66 ounces of gold. Besides this differ^ 
ence, we must also take into account the constant 
fluctuations of premium between the two metals. 
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At the time when the output of the silver mines 
of Laurium was greatest, and when Greece was 
abundantly suj^lied with the white metal, gold 
was only coming in in very small quantities, on 
account of the impossibility of communication 
with the principal productive centres under the 
Persian rule. Money-changers at that time gave 
fifteen Attic talents for one talent of gold. But, 
later, under the dynasty of the Lagidas, and above 
all towards its dose, when Laurium was exhausted 
and silver had become more and more scarce, while 
gold was pouring in from the royal mines in the 
neighbourhood of Berenice, and from the interior 
of Africa, in the shape of consignments of gold 
dust, the value of the yellow metal became veiy 
much less, and no more than five Attic talents 
were given for an Egyptian talent. In ancient 
times the gold money of Egypt took the form of 
a ring, which had to be accepted whenever any 
transaction was effected. The first Egyptian 
money of the type in use to-day was struck in 
the reign of Ptolemy Soter; from this time on, 
all coins in circulation bore the image of the reign- 
ing prince. The largest pieces of I^^yptian gold 
were coined in the reign of Lathyrus, in the image 
of his mother, Cleopatra. They were almost as 
large as a five-shilling piece ; six of these made a 
mina, and no less than 480 went to the talent. 

The native population of Egypt worshipped the 
sun and moon, air, earth, and water, as well as 
the deities representing the vivifying and fertilis- 
ing elements in nature: Osiris and Isis. They 
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believed in the immortality of the soul, declaring 
that it remained in the body until such time aa the 
body waa reduced to ashes. The soul was then 
eompeUed to undertake a long pilg^rimage, sojourn* 
ing in the bodies of many different animals in 
turn, until it came once more to fill a human 
form. It is for this reason tiiat they showed an 
immense req>ect for animals, certain among which 
*— considered as the home of the souls of the ancient 
Fharaohs — ^were actually objects of worship, and 
were looked upon as prophets of the future. Every- 
one has heard of the Bull Apis, which was the 
orade at Memj^s, the Lion of LeontoiK>lis, the 
Grocodile of Moeris, and the Ibis of Heliopolis; 
at other places dogs, cats, wolves, were looked 
upon as prophets. The religious ceremony con- 
sisted of sacrifice : the faithful would bring food 
and drink and offer them to the sacred animals 
and to the idols. The office of high priest was 
held by the king, who himself presented the offer- 
ings to the statue of Osiris, and was acquainted 
with the religious secrets and mysteries connected 
with the worship. His authority and power were 
so great that his statue, erected wldle he was 
still alive, became, after his death, an ol^ect of 
worship, as though he were himself a god. Such 
was originally the nature of religion in Egypt; 
but, in the centtury preceding our era, it had 
undergone a complete change. Under the Persian 
rule the ancient deities of the Fharaohs had already 
lost much of their power; under the dynasty of 
the LagidsB th^ gave place to Greek gods, to 
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which aa entirely new deity abo oame to be 
added, that of Senqpis. Ancient E^^yptian myth- 
ology was in this way blended with the mythology 
of Greece, bat neither the one nor the other was 
capable of goiding the spiritual life of the race nor 
of a£Fording any solid foundation for their ideas of 
morality. The knowledge disseminated in the 
works of philosophers and mathematicians had, 
towards the dose of the reign of the Lagidsd, com- 
pletely destroyed men's faith in Osiris and in Zeus; 
eren the worship of the new god, Serapis, in- 
stituted by the Pt<^mies, had not succeeded in 
becoming firmly established. The doctrines of 
the Stoics and Epicureans had drained the heart 
o£ man and worn put his nerves. 

The idealism of ancient Greece had lost all its 
attraction for this people, whom material prospmty 
had rendered ultra-realist. But, although they no 
longer bdieved in gods, they were still a supers 
stitious race, not daring openly to avow their 
scepticism. Every man considered himself an end 
in himself. To gain the mairimum of enjoy- 
ment with the least possible pain to oneself: that 
was the height of wisdom; and he was called 
truly wise whom the misfortunes of others could 
in no way touch. In this society of atoms so 
different one from another, native country, the 
nation, the public weal, were superannuated 
notions. There was no aristocracy; to be note- 
worthy one had only to be rich, the representative 
of moving capital, a dweller in Egypt because life 
there wasan easy and a pleasant thing. Thefate of 
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their comitryy pubUe iatere0t»» were of no oonown 
whatey^r to the inhabitante except in so far ae 
that if things became less pleasuit in Egypt they 
might be persuaded to seek a hocne elsewhere. 

hi their family life there was little to restrain 
them, and their religion was accommodating. Oon« 
eabinage enjoyed the protection of the htw and 
the sanction of morality. The well-to^o often 
possessed several wives, and the princes maintained 
establishments which were no less than harems. 
The women of the streets openlj and shamelessly 
diqilayed their charms for the benefit of passers- 
by, and their teade was advantageously safeguarded 
by the law. No one had any thoughts beyond the 
worship of Mammon, and natives and foreigners 
alike had but one desire, that of gaining the greatest 
possible number of the material pleasures that 
Alexandria offered so freely to all comers. The 
court itself set the example : the whole town took 
part in the festivities celebrated in honour of 
Dionysus, and the people imperiously demanded 
that their kings should provide for their pleasure. 
Everything tiiat science and;;art could invent and 
provide for their enjoyment was collected at 
Alexandria ; at every step they found the tempta- 
tion and the opportunity; they gave themselves 
up to all manner of excess and the enjoyment of 
the most subtle pleasures, to the most elegant 
sensuality and the basest debauchery. The out* 
skirts of the town were strewn with villas, pleasure 
resorts^ and beautiful walks; <m the canals, vessds 
adorned with flowers and lamps floated in an end* 
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lets stream ; night and day were indisting^aisliaUet 
such was the noise of music and of singing heard at 
all hours and on every hand. Canopus, in close 
proximity to Alexandria, was a hotbed of de- 
bauchery, and the orgies there celebrated had a 
world-wide reputation. 

But while the Egyptian capital, heedless of the 
future, was giving itself up more and more to 
pleaflnrei. and depravity, the Roman legions were 
steadify pursuing their conquests on the side of the 
Levant, and there was now little to hinder their 
progress. The Eastern nations, whom Hellenic 
civilisation had all but rendered effeminate, were 
quite incapable of resisting the i>ower of Rome, 
whidi grew mightier and encroached still farthm* 
every day. They had no sympathies ki common, 
for the Oriental looked upon the Roman as a 
coarse, brutal fellow. Mithridates, King of Pontus, 
supported in spirit by the whole of Greece, and 
helped by her, both openly and secretly, did, it is 
true, attempt to retard the progress of the invader, 
but in vain: try as he might, the struggle was 
hopeless^ The nations of the East could only stand 
by and look on at the successes won agfdn and 
again by the arms of the mighty Reimblic 
Alexandria, too, began to feel anxious: fear took 
hold of the town as it witnessed the fall, one after 
the other, of the independent states surrounding 
it, all of which became no more than simple pro- 
vinces belonging to the Republic. They would 
have offered resistance, and have attempted to stem 
this tide which was threatening to engulf them, 
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bat the Oreco-MaoedoniaiiB no longer posfleesed the 
military virtues of their ancestors, nor did there 
exist, in Egypt, a people capable of dying for the 
liber^ of their country. The mean and shabby 
intrigue that flourished there was of no avaU 
whatever against the arms of the Roman legions. 
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PTOLBMT AULETB8 

ProLBMT Phtskok was the Berenth Mverrign of 
the dynasty of the Lagidae. He died in the year 
8S9 of the Soman era» leaving two sons: Lathyras 
and Alexander, the former of whom ought, in due 
course, to have succeeded him on the throne. But 
the widowed Queen, Cleopatra, had a strong dislike 
for her elder son, whose face was disfigured by un- 
sightly pimples and carbuncles, and she did all in 
her iK>wer to dispossess him of his heritage. So 
well did she succeed, that Lathyrus, weary of the 
constant annoyances inflicted uiK>n him by his 
mother, retired at length, a willing exile, to the 
isle of Cyprus, the rule of which usually f eU to the 
lot of the younger members of the dynasty. After 
his departure the Queen, who was of a very master* 
ful disposition, acted as if the rightful sovereign 
no longer existed, and proclaimed her second son 
E[ing of Egypt under the name of Ptolemy IX 
Alexander. 

While his mother was still alive, Lathyrus took 
no heed of what was passing in his country, and, 
even after the death of Cleopatra, which occurred 
in 662, he continued to allow his brother to exercise 
his power undisturbed. But when, in 066^ the 
people grew discontented with their king, and 
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deposed Ptolemy IX.» Lathyms returned to Alexan* 
drut, resmned the throne, and brushed the sons of 
AleEzander to Qyrene. 

Lathyrus had two sons. As the elder, Ptolemy 
Bhodion, was a gentle, timid lad, his father in- 
tended him to have the kingdom of Oypras, and 
left him there when he himself returned to Egypt. 
His second son, Auletes, a youth of a far more 
aetive nature, was to suooeed him at Alexandria. As 
long as his father was alive, however, he was but 
seldom seen in Egypt. Cyrene had been assigned 
to him as his home, but as the young prince was ill 
fdeased with so uncivilised a country, he Ravelled 
about a great deal, and spent the greats part of 
his time at Rhodes. 

Auletes had married very young in life, and, 
following the ancient custom of the Lagidce, had 
espoused his younger sister, Berenice, who died 
after she had borne him thrae ^Ef^hters, but no 
son. The two brothers were then betrothed to the 
two daughters of Mithridates, the valiant King of 
Pontus, Ifithridatis and Nyassa. On account of 
this new relationship they entered into the political 
coalition which thu prince, the irreconcilable 
enemy of Home, had formed with all the Eastern 
princes who had come under the influence oi 
Hellenic civilisation. ^ their marriages they be- 
came brothers-in-law both to Tigranes, the brave 
and wily King of Armenia,and to Aristion, the last 
Greek prince of Attica, who so heroically defended 
Athens against the superior forces of Sulla. At 
the death oi Lathyrus, in the year 673 of tiie 
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Republic (81 B<o.), the Bomiai Senate were far froBt 
pleaeed at the thought of a eon-m-Iaw of Mithri- 
dates mounting the throne of Egypt; nor wae it 
difficult for Alttuinder, son of Ptolemy IX,» who had 
in the meantime e8Cfq>ed from Cyrene and betaken 
himself to Rome, to persuade the all-powerful 
Sulla to send him into Egypt at the head of an 
army. Ho arrived in the absence of Auletes, who, 
thinking he had no cause for suspicion, had r»* 
mained quietly at Rhodes, made himself master 
of the country, and mounted the throne under 
the name of Ptolemy X. Alexander. 

The people of Alexandria, taken by surprise at 
this sudden and unexpected attack, were so en- 
raged at the thought of its having been carried out 
by the help of armed interventicm <m the part of 
Rome, that they poisoned Ptolemy X. a few weeks 
after his accession. But Auletes could not, even 
then, gain possession of what was his hy right: 
Alexander's younger brother had usurped the 
throne, with the aid of the Roman troops which 
were still in Alexandria, and had got himself 
proclaimed king undex' the name of Ptolemy XL 
Alexander. 

During the years that followed, the life lived by 
Auletes was that of a pretender to the throne. 
He knew no rest, but was constantly coming and 
going, journeying hither and thither, nnAlHTig de* 
mands, and, in return, promising all that was asked 
of him ; in short, doing everjrtibdng that lay in his 
power to regain his heritage. But for so long as 
Sulla was aUve^ he did not meet with the least 
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8uoceM. The death at the Dictator, in the yiear 672^ 
dbJEu^^ed the aspect of aflFairs, not <mly in Borne, 
bat all over the workL Bertorias* insurrection in 
Spain, the rebellion of the slaves in Italyt the 
tronbles in Orete, and the perpetiud raids of the 
pirates, caused the Senate so much anxiety that 
they were finally compelled to withdraw their 
troops from Egypt and to concentrate their at* 
tention elsewhere. Hope was thus restored to the 
Philhellenic party at Alexandria, and Auletes suof- 
oeeded in collecting a considerable number oi 
friends round him and driving Ptolony XL 
Alexander from the thrcme. This he accomplished 
in the spring of the year 678 (76 b.c.)« A few 
months later he was solenmly installed on his 
father's throne, at Memphis, and took the name 
of Ptolemy XIL Auletes Nothus Dionysus. . 

When Auletes gathered the reins of the govern- 
ment of Egypt into his hands, he was already in 
the prime of life; Three daughters remained to 
him by his first wife: Berenice, who was by this 
time a young woman, Tryphaana, and Cle<qMttra, 
just entering on the age of puberty. In character, 
Auletes was neither worse nor better tlian his con* 
temporaries ; but Cicero, who knew him personally, 
and in whose judgment we may place every confi'> 
dence, considwed that 'this prince was a king 
neither by birth nor disposition/ For the rest, he 
was a man who had travelled far and seen much ; 
he spoke several languages, and found pleasure in 
taking part in a i^losophical discussion, no matter 
how abstruse the subject; he was extremely fond 
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of miude, and- himself an ezeeUeBt performer on the 
flote: it is, indeed* to this gift that he owes hie 
name — Auletee, or flnte-plaTer. Luxwy, show, 
magnificence, pomp, he adored, and he took care 
that the amueemente of his court should be on a 
scale similar to his own. His entertainments were 
always crowded with members of the higher ranks 
of the society of Alexandria. He could wiUin^^y 
spend several hours in the company of the learned 
men of the museum, but he far preferred the 
society of musicians, actors, gladiators, and mounte- 
banks, whom he collected ^m all oyer the worid 
and paid royally for their service. Clad in women's 
garments, it was his habit to mix with the towns- 
people and play his flute to the Bohemians of 
Alexandria. He was very fond of animals; it was 
he who first built a menagerie. In order to enrich 
his collection with rare and unknown specimens, 
he would send expedition after expedition into the 
interior of Africa. In the protection of elephants 
he took a special interest, and passed a law for- 
bidding them to be put to death and sold as food. 
Tame animals gave him infinite pleasure: his 
favourite amusements were gladiatoiiid shows and 
exhibitions of performing animals, to which he 
would invite the people. Absorbed as he was in 
this life of pleasure, he yet found tin^ to see to the 
restoration of the monuments of the Pharaohs 
which had been destroyed under the Persian rule. 
But to do this, considerable sums of money were 
needed, and Auletee' way of living greatly en- 
cumbered the royal treasury, notwithstending the 
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important reyenues it had at its disposal Money 
'Was often wanted wherewith to pay the troops, 
and the soldiers began to desert from legions 
where discipline was unknown and which, com- 
pared with the Boman legions, did not merit even 
the name of army. And if, in the midst of this 
general confusion, the fleet did not also become 
thoroughly disorganised, it was only because of 
the excellence of its captain, Dioscorides, who 
appropriated a pooiion of the revenue that the 
ships of the royal navy brought to the treasury 
and used it to keep in good repair the vessels 
under his command. He even found means to 
increase their number. 

At the beginning of the year 679 the death took 
place of Nicomedes, King of Bithynia,C»sar's former 
ally and the best friend among the princes of the 
Bast that Rome had ever known. In his will he 
left his kingdom to the Bepublic By this gain, 
that had cost her not a drop of blood, Bome's atten- 
tion was attracted to the Levant, as the path along 
which she might extend her dominion to the 
northern coasts of Asia-Minor and open up a 
continental route to the East. Two proconsuls, 
Aurelius Cotta and Lucullus, were immediately 
despatched, one to Bithynia and the other to Syria, 
with orders to set about the conquest of Asia- 
Minor. But the task presented innumerable di£El- 
onlties, for if Liu^ullus was one of the best generals 
of the Bepublic, Mithridates, the adversary whom 
he had to meet, was one of the most remarkable 
and eminent men of his time. King of Pontus and 
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Cappadoeia, and a most cultured and accomplished 
man, Mithridates was, par exodlence^ the repre- 
sentative of the Greco-Macedonian cause whidi 
was so soon to be destroyed, and the last hero of 
his race* His courage and tenacity were such that, 
even after several disastrous and bloody defeats, 
he refused to acknowledge himself vanquished; 
on the contrary, he contrived again and again to 
rally his men and lead them to Uie field, thus pro- 
longing the struggle, and awakening the enthusiasm 
of his allies and tiie fears of his enemies. After an 
uninterrupted struggle of three years' duration, 
Lucullus at length succeeded, at the end of the year 
682, in coming to terms with Tigranes and com- 
pelling Mithridates to retire to the mountains. 
The treaty was a death-blow to the Hellenic world, 
for all the neighbouring tribes, who had, without 
actuaUy taking iMtrt in the struggle, rendered a 
certain amount of assistance, or preserved a 
neutrality which was sympathetic to the Greeks, 
now passed into the sphere of influence of the 
victorious Romans. At Alexandria, too, it was 
felt that something of very serious import had 
occurred. Henceforth the Alexandrians would have 
to live a life of peace and amity with the Republic^ 
no matter what material sacrifices it might entail 
Following on the peace with Tigranes came the 
death of Ptolemy XL Alexander, Auletes* pre> 
decessor. After his deiK>sition, he had lived in 
coniplete retirement at Tyre, where he ended hiii 
days towards the dose of the year 083, leaving no 
lawful heir. At Rome a report was spread that 
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the former king of Egypt had bequeathed his claim 
to the throne of the Pharaohs to the Roman people^ 
as well as his private f ortune, which amounted to 
12,000 talents, or £%800,000. Although his will 
was never produced, and there was not want* 
ing, even at Rome, trustworthy evidence that it 
had never existed, the Senate nevertheless lost no 
time in appropriating the fortune of the deceased* 
Voices were raised in the Assembly, calling, in the 
light of the supposed will, for the immediate con*^ 
quest of Egypt^ Julius Caesar presented himself, 
and begged tl^ Senate to charge him with the task. 
Thereupon L. Crassus claimed it as his due that so 
great a mark of confidence should be conferred on 
him. Finally, after several debates on the subject, 
to put an end to dispute and rivalry, the Senate 
decided to drop the matter altogether. 

The news of these discussions at Bouie were 
bound to cause grave anxiety to the people of 
Bgypt^ where the humblest citizen and the meanest 
peasant enjoyed a far better existence, even under 
the worst of kings, than that of the inhabitants 
of any Roman provinca In this respect the 
Alexandrians shiured the sentiments of their 
sovereign, and, although none had any idea of 
exposing their lives in defence of their country, 
all were ready to make any material sacrifice, 
no matter how great, to ward off the peril that 
was threatening them. Ambassadors were there^ 
fore sent to Rome to buy peace at all costs. 
Dioseorides and Scrapie were chosen to repre- 
sent Alexandria, and they spared neither mon^ 
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nor promiMS in the task. It would appear that 
theur arguments were irrefutable and decdsive, and 
that they even suooeeded in oonTindng Julius 
CflBsar himself, for he seems to have forgotten his 
remarks upon the conquest of Bgyptand his offer 
to undertake it, and to have appeased, at anyrate 
for tiie time, his thirst for fame and glory. Csssar 
and Pompey were at this time dU-powerful at 
Rcmie; to each the envoys of Ptolemy Auletes 
presented the fabulous sum of 6000 talents of gold, 
or £1,400,000 of our money. As the ambassadors 
had not so many millions in their possession, they 
departed in debt to Caesar for a considerabk 
amount, which he coUeeted with his own hands 
some time later when he camehimself to Alexandria. 
The desired result was gained, however, at any rate 
for the time, and the E|^tian envoys had succeeded 
in their mission, the {uroof of which was that, during 
the consulship of Pompey and Crassus in 688, the 
Senate concluded a treaty with Auletes, in whidi 
they recognised him as lawful sovweign of Egypt. 
The title of amicus reipubUoce was even held out 
to him, if in return for the honour he promised to 
help the Roman army in its struggle with Mithri- 
dates, and send 8000 horse to reinforce the troops in 
Judea. 

In order to avoid any suspicion of connivance 
with Mithridates, Auletes broke off his engagement 
with Mithridatis, daughter of that king, and, to 
fulfil the promise he had made to Rome, joined 
forces wiUi the Roman troops in the following 
year (684) and advanced with them as far as 
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Damawns, being present at the taking of Jeni- 
salem in 686. U this expedition brought neither 
money nor glory to Aoletes— for his horsemm 
shamelessly took to flight at first sight of the 
army of AristobohiSy and the Romans allowed 
him no share whatever in the booty — it was 
fraught with very important consequenoes both 
for himself and for the fate of his kingdom. It was 
during this expedition that he met the great Pompey 
for the first time^ and that he made the acquaint- 
ance of Antipater, who was destined to exercise so 
great an infiuenoe over his subsequent career. And 
shortly after the fall of Jerusalem, he fell in love 
with a beautiful young Idumean, a near relation 
of Antipater, married her and brought her to 
Alexandria. 

A few months after his arrival in Egypt the 
Queen gave birth to a daughter, to whom Auletes 
gave the name Oleopatra, notwithstanding that it 
vras already the name of his second daughter by 
his first wife. It was this Cleopatra who, when in 
after years she became Queen of Egypt, acquired 
such wcMrld-wide reputation, and bec^ne celebrated 
alike for her beauty, her wit, and the charm of her 
person, and it is she who is the subject of this study. 

As the years went on, the Queen presented her 
husband with many children, much to the disgust 
of his daughters by his former wife. And when, 
at length, his marriage was blessed with two sons, 
these daughters were naturally compelled to re- 
nounce all hopes of succeeding to the throne. There 
was certainly no love lost between them and their 
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half brothers and sisters ; they even became seoret 
enemies of the Eling, their father. The eldest of the 
daughters of Auletes' second marriage, the cele- 
brated Cleopatra, was bom in the year 686 of the 
Roman era, or 68 B.C.; nearly two years later 
Arsinoe was bom, then Ptolemy XHL Dionysus, 
in the year 63 B.a, and finally Ptolemy XIY^ in the 
year 60. 

At this time the finances of Auletes had fallen 
into a very bad state, both on account of the 
colossal sums which he had sacrificed in bribing 
the Roman Senators and by reason of the enormous 
expenses entailed by the expedition into Judea. 
It was not possible further to increase the taxes, 
but something had to be done to satisfjr his 
creditors, who were, for the most part, Romans. 
In order to meet his engagements, Auletes was 
compelled, in 690, to farm out all the land-taxes to 
a Roman banker, Rabirius, who was, moreover, the 
King's principal creditor, and who undertook to 
meet all claims that were held against Auletes. 
Rabirius expected to reap a rich hanrest from his 
appointment, and came himself to Alexandria. The 
unfortunate natives, who already considered them- 
selves unjustly and immoderately taxed, now 
suddenly found themselves deprived of what little 
remained to them: they were not ev^i allowed 
enough to live upon, and even their seed-corn was 
taken from them. Enraged at so cruel and iniqui- 
tous a proceeding, the rural population rose up 
against the tax-gatherers of Rabirius, and the 
latter only succeeded in saving his life by beating 
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a hasty retreat. In OBI he left Bgjpt, never to 
retumt with the result that the money market of 
Rome was thrown completely out of gear» for the 
majority of the bankers of the capital were involved 
in his speculations. 

In the nieantime peace had been restored in 
^Egyptt and the rich harvest of the year 00 B.O. 
enabled Auletes to interest himself cmce more in 
what was going on outside his kingdom. Mithri- 
dates, the wise and valiant King of Pcmtus, the prin- 
cipal stay of the Greeo-Macedonians, had himself, 
two years before, in the year 02 B.O., put an end 
to his days. The other princes of Asia-Minor and 
of Syria had submitted, one after the other, to the 
victorious armies of the Republic In the whole 
of the Bast, there remained only Egypt that was 
independent, and B^^ypt was already a mark for 
the greed of the Romans. As the country was too 
feeble to dare to measure its strength against so 
powerful an enemy as Rome, and aU the neigh- 
bouring states were already under the dominion 
of the Romans, the Egyptian government had no 
other choice. than to purchase peace, which it 
thought could only be assured to it by earning 
the Inrave title of amicua reipiMioce. In order 
to gain his ends, Auletes employed as his agent 
with the Republic a certain Ammonius, who, by 
the aid of a tactful distribution of presents, suc- 
ceeded, in 50 B.C., in prevailing upon the Romans 
to grant his master's request. The Senate conferred 
the title he so earnestly sought on the Sling of 
"Egyptt and sent the Senators Cn. Fabius and A. 
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Ogulnius to Alexandria, as ambassadors at the 
court of Aoletes. The King had thus every reason 
to believe that he had assured himself a peaceful 
reign, and it is probable that it would have been so 
had his brother, the King of Cyprus, shown himself 
similarly generous, and not been niggardly over the 
bribes destined for the Roman Senators. The avarice 
of this prince cost Auletes misfortunes without 
number. 

We have already said that the eldest son of 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, who also was called Ptol^ny, 
had received the island of Cyprus as an independent 
kingdom, in accordance with the last wishes of 
his father. Egypt was much weakened by this 
severing of Cyprus from its rule, for the bland was 
one of its largest, richest, and most important pro- 
vinces; not only did it bring large sums of money 
yearly to the royal treasury, but it also assured to 
Egyptian princes, by reason of its geographical 
situation, an easy and direct means of intervention 
in the affairs of Asia-Minor and Phoenicia. On 
account of the fertility of its soil and the richness 
of its mines, the ancient Greeks had given to 
Cyprus the name Macaria, or * happy land.' In the 
time of the LagidsB, this island 'was very densely 
populated, and the towns of Paphos, Cythera, 
and Amathontos were busy centres of trade 
carried on with the mother-country. Wheat of a 
very fine quality was grown there in abundance; 
the northern slopes of the mountains were covered 
with thick forests of trees, which yielded immense 
sums of money, while the southern slopes produced 
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an excdUent wine, considered to be a great delicacy. 
And finally, from the interior of the earth an 
apparently inexhaustible supply of copper was 
extracted, which was one of the chief sources of 
income to the treasury of Egypt. The two countries 
had many interests in common, the same historical 
traditions and people of the same races, and it was 
in consequence of this tibat their former relations 
underwent no modification when the government 
of Cyprus became that of an independent kingdom. 
The trade between the two countries was as im- 
portant then as it had been before, as the people of 
the island belonged to that same Ghreco-Macedonian 
race which prevailed in the land of the Pharaohs. 
The two nations were both equally dissatisfied with 
their rulers ; the subjects of Auletes complained of 
his extravagance and indifference to their needs, 
while those of Ptolemy hated him for the op- 
posite reason: his avarice and his niggardliness, 
which they thought unworthy of a king. He 
resided at Paphos and, being unmarried, led the 
life of a hermit. He did without both army and 
fleets in order to save the cost of their mainten- 
ance. Seeing that he left it to every seaboard 
town of his kingdom to defend itself from the 
pirates as it best could, Rome began to suspect 
that he was in connivance with these robbers of 
the sea. The one occupation to which he devoted 
his life was the collection of taxes, and the money 
thus obtained he devoted to the purchase of gold 
and silver plate, costly tables, jewels, purple stuffs, 
and all manner of expensive and luxurious articles, 
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wUch were buried in his treasure-hoote and guarded 
with jealous oaro. Honest Nioias^ his faithful 
minister and treasurer, aided him in the task. 

Not only did this King of Cyprus refuse to main- 
tain an army and a navy, but he even grudged 
the expense of a diplomatic service; nor did 
his avarice fail him when, for certain sums of 
money distributed among Boman senators who 
were fond of a life of luxury and ease, he could have 
purchased the title of amicuB reipubliccB and thus 
assured himself of a peaceful reign, as his brother 
Auletes had done before him. He had, nioreover, no 
friends at Home, for he had shut his gates not cmly 
to his subjects, but to such Boman kn^hts as, being 
without resources in their own country, managed 
to discover all manner of pretexts for visiting the 
rulers of the Bast and receiving subsidies from them 
in exchange for diplomatic missions to the Senate 
on their behalf. A helpless victim to his own 
niggardliness, Ptolemy had not even consented to 
pay the ransom of Publius Claudius, one of Rome's 
most notorious and worthless demagogues, who 
had fallen into the hands of the pirates in the 
course of one of his journeys along the coasts of 
Cilicia, and had made an appeal to the generosity 
of the King of Cyprus. Publius Claudius took his 
revenge on Ptolemy, when, on his return to Rome, 
he succeeded in getting himself elected tribune of 
the people, and, seizing the first favourable oppor- 
tunity, induced the Senate to vote for the conquest 
of Cyprus and its reduction to a Boman province. 
This was all the more easy in that it was generally 
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understood that the King of Cyprus' meanness 
was only equalled by his enormous wealth, and the 
most extravagant accounts of his treasure reached 
the ears of every man in Rome. 

In annexing this island, Rome would do more 
than gain a new military base for her operations 
in the direction of Syria; she would, most oppor- 
tunely, be able to fill an exhausted treasury with 
Ftolem/s great wealth. But as, for this very 
reason, the Senate could provide neither troops 
nor money for the expedition, no one was found 
willing to take it upon himself, and, for the time, 
the matter went no farther. 

When the Hellenes heard the decision of Rome 
concerning Cyprus, they were full of anger. The 
whole world was incensed at this blatant violation 
of the rights of man, the more so as the Senate had 
not even been at the trouble of finding a reason for 
their action other than that of an easy conquest 
and a timely acquisition of wealth to the Republic. 
Alexandria and Paphos were warned of the attempt 
that the Romans were contemplating, but no one 
dreamed of the possibility of offering any resist- 
ance. And, what was a curious thing, the man 
who troubled himself least about it was the King 
of Cjrprus, whom it principally concerned ; and he, 
instead of taking measures to defend his throne, 
contented himself with laying his case before his 
brother Auletes, and applying to him for help and 
protection. 

Although for many years past Cyprus had been 
governed by an independent king, the people of 
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Atozandria still continued to regard it as aa 
Egyptian colony. The importance of the trade 
tlukt was carried on between the island and "Egypt^ 
as well as the ties of relationship existing between 
the two peoples, were sufficient reasons for calling 
forth very lively sympathies at Alexandria on 
behalf of Cyprus, and, when the decision of the 
Roman Senate became known, the people clamoured 
for Auletes to take up arms and defend the island 
against the Romans. But this prince was far from 
anxious to compromise his friendship with the 
Republic, a friendship which he had bought at so 
high a price but a short time before, and, what was 
more, his army was utterly incapable of nieasuring 
its strength against that of the Roman legions. 
As he was, however, desirous of helping his brother, 
he formed an embassy of all the most eminent 
members of his court, provided them with large 
sums of money, and sent them to Rome to inter- 
cede on behalf of Cyprus and, if pospible, induce 
the Senate to recall their decision. Auletes had 
such entire confidence in the success of his envoys 
that he took no steps whatever to strengthen his 
army. On the contrary, to escape the importunities 
of tibe i>eople of Alexandria, who were fast be- 
coming discontented and rebellious, and to avoid 
having to look upon any manifestations of their 
discontent, fanned as it was by the daughters of his 
first wife, Auletes took his wife and young children 
and went on a visit to the Upper Nile, where his 
workmen were engaged in restoring the historic 
monuments of the Pharaohs, 
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But in this case his intercetsion did not have the 
desired effeet^ for even before Auletes' envoys 
reached Rome, Pablius Claudius had succeeded in 
gating an assembly of the i>eople to adopt a resolu- 
tion confiding to Cato the conquest of Cyprus. The 
latter at first declined the honour entrusted to his 
charge^ but soon after changed his mind, and, when 
the envoys of Auletes reached Bome, he was on the 
eve of departure. 

The ambassadors returned to Alexandria without 
having aocomi^hed anything. With their arrival 
oame the news that the Romans had taken posses- 
sion of the island without striking a single blow. 

Cato, who had neither fieet nor army at his com- 
mand, had not dared to make straight f 6r Cyprus. 
He had contented himself with d^mbarkUig at 
Rhodes, whence he despatched one of his young 
friends, Catildius— who was destined later to play 
an imxK»rtant part in the history of Rome — to per- 
suade the King of Cyprus to withdraw from the 
island without a fight. Canidius was to assure him 
that he would never in future want for riches or 
honours and that the Roman people were willing 
to confer upon him the office of high priest of Venus 
at Paphos. But the unfortunate prince, feeling his 
position hopeless, did not attempt a defence ; when 
Canidius presented himself at his palace, he took 
poison before he had granted him an audience (in 
the year 696 of the Roman era). Thus Cato got 
possession of the kingdom of Cyprus, without the 
loss of a single man or the cost of a penny piece. 

This bloo^ess victory exasperated the people of 
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Alexandria, and they blamed Auletes for haying 
in so mean*8pirited a manner permitted bo beauti- 
ful an island, the home of Uieir brothers, to fall 
thus easily into the rapacious hands of the Romans. 
Not content to see men becoming more and more 
bitter against Auletes every day, the daughters by 
his first wife, who had remained in the capital, 
sought by every means in their power further to 
excite the popidar fury, and very soon the citizens 
of Alexandria, losing all control, openly rebelled 
against the royal authority. Auletes was declared 
to have forfeited his crown, and his two daughters, 
Cleopatra and Berenice, were prodainied Queens 
in his stead. 

When the King heard of the events that had 
taken place in Cyprus and Alexandria, he realised 
that he was no uiore than a fugitive : he could look 
for supi>ort neither to his family, nor his army, nor 
his people, who had betrayed him. Even his suite 
had abandoned him. All the court functionaries, 
whose sympathies were Philhellenic, made common 
cause against him. The priests and the people re- 
ceived the news with complete indifference ; if they 
did not actually side with his enemies, they did not 
in any way concern themselves with his fate. 

It was only by leaving his family and keeping in 
hiding, and after suffering all manner of privation, 
that Auletes at length succeeded in getting dear of 
his dominions and embarking for Rhodes. It is not 
known exactly where his family rejoined him, but 
it is probable that they did not again set eyes on 
him unto they too reached Rhodes. 
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ProLEifY AuLBTBS had betaken himself to Rhodes 
because he thoaght that Cato, shice he had taken 
Cyprus, most have a considerable f oree at his com* 
mand, and would not hesitate to restore to the 
throne, even by force, a friend of the RepuUic. 
This little service was due to him, thought he, if 
only as a return for the colossal sums which he 
had paid for this sonorous and high-sounding title. 
Auletes forgot that if the Roman Senate was always 
ready to accept ready money or friendly offers of 
help, it never gave help unless it saw that some 
substantial benefit was likely to accrue. What 
benefit could Rome or the Senate derive from a 
fugitive king who was entirely without resourees? 
And what was more, Cato had no troops at his dis- 
posal ; Plutarch tells us that when he left Rome, 
he was only supplied with 'two secretaries, one 
of whom was a notorious thief and the other a 
client of PubUus Clodius.* 

When Auletes reached Rhodes, Cato was engaged 
in selling at public auction the treasures of the 
unhappy King of Qyprus. Roman authors tell us 
to his credit, that he proceeded in this work with 
the utmost care, so that nothing might be kept back 
or sold for less than its true value. And he sent 
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home to Borne a sum so considerable (7000 talents, 
or £1320t000) that Plutarch cannot ref ram from ex- 
claiming: ^When the people saw these immense 
sums of gold and silver carried through the streets 
of Rome, their astonishment was unbounded.' 

Cato received the King of Egypt with all the 
arrogance of a great magnate. He did not con- 
sider it necessary to rise when Auletes approached, 
nor did he offer him a seat. He told him that he 
was not in a position to render him any help, and 
reproached hhn for having allowed himself to be 
dethroned so easily. According to Plutarch, Cato 
pointed out to Auletes 'what honour and happi- 
ness he was abandoning, and what humiliations and 
troubles he would run himself into; what bribery 
he must resort to, and what cupidity he would have 
to satisfy when he came to the leading men at 
Rome, whom all Egypt turned into silver would 
scarcely content.' Finally he advised him to re- 
turn to his kingdom and become reconciled to his 
people. 

The unfortunate Auletes knew better than Cato 
that a reconciliation was no longer possible. More- 
over, he had not journeyed to Rhodes for the sake 
of advice, but for effective assistance. Having 
come to the conclusion that he was only wasting 
time, he decided to go as far as Rome and lay 
his case before the Senate. But for a man desti- 
tute as h^ was, so long a journey was no easy task. 
He could not take his family with him, and yet he 
had no desire to leave them at Rhodes. At length 
he determined to send his wife and children to 
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Ephesiui, while he hfanaelf set out tor Bomet and 
rraehed ihB capital in ihe oonne of the antmnn of 
the same year. 

At this period Borne was no longer a Bepublio in 
anything but name. The form and nature of the 
government was gradually bmig modified, both by 
reason of Bome's dominion over the nations die 
had conquered and also of ihe power delegated 
to indiTidual oitiaens, whieh, considering the wide 
extent of the empire, it became more and more diffi* 
enlt to controL Boman society closely resemUed 
that which is met with to-day in great commerdal 
centres: there were, in the fintj^ace, the patridans 
and knights; then the freedmen niio had amassed 
enormous fortunes by. contracting for the taxes 
and revenues of the state, practising usury and 
oppressing ihe nations brought under the dominion 
of the Bepublicin themost shameful manner ; and, 
finally, there were S20,000 dtisens supported out of 
the public moneys. Mommsen says that the middle 
elass had entirely diMppeared, and there only 
remained in Bome lords and beggars, the one 
as cosmopolitan as the other. The whole of Italy 
had become tiie property of a handful of plutocrats 
who had taken over the reins of government. This 
is especially true of the distant provinces, wbkh, 
were publicly put up for sale and given to the 
highest bid jter. It was believed that a very small 
knowledge of administration would enable a man 
quickly fmd easily to grow rich out of his purchase. 
For seventy-five years had this iniquitous struggle 
lasted, during which tiie i^underer and the plmn- 
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dered oontunied to shed torrents of blood in a wdl* 
nigfa nnintarmpted series of civil wars. Spartaeos 
and the Oracehi had given their lives for ths peqple 
in an attempt to vindicate their rights, and Marios 
had had recourse to every violence and every 
emelty, and yet failed in his efforts after the 
triumph of definite liberal tendencies. SnUa alone^ 
for a short time, succeeded in consolidating the 
power of the patricians and asserting it over this 
corrupt and vicious society. The honour of the 
statesman, the conscience of the magistrate, the 
honesty of the citixen, the virtue of the women, 
were worth no more than the price for which they 
could be bought^ In the Senate, the interests <rf 
the people were no l<mger considered, but &eir 
time was given up to party intrigues that fired the 
blood and roused the temper; laws were now no 
longer made for the sake of equity in the govern* 
ment of the people whom Providence had placed 
under the dominion of the Roman, but solely for 
facilitating the cultivation of the lands of the 
nations that were brought under the yoke of the 
Republic and in order that the Senators might 
derive the largest share of the plunder. Men 
thought no longer of rewarding tiie services of the 
patriot, but of flattering the vanity ot the powerf oL 
Justice could be bought of the judges; the votes 
of Ae electors were given to the h^hest Udder; 
historians became simply Ae panegyrists of those 
who happened to be in power; poets no longer sang 
the muses, but their patrons at court. Those who 
were elected to rule, chosen as they were solely on 
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aeeoont of th^ monej thej luid expended on their 
election, devoted their livee to the pnr^t of un- 
bridled licMitioaBneM, which was paid for by money 
extorted from the provincee, while the people of 
Borne lived in abject misery^ except when ihe dema* 
goguesy for electioneering purposes, offered them 
banquets which were positive orgies of debauchery. 
Every man worked for his own ends, and, to under- 
stand the extent to which the Bomans had beocmie 
selfish and self-centred, <me has only to read the 
Mognqihy of such a man as Cato of Utaca, a 
prominent figure among the men of his time. 

The triumvirate was already formed, although it 
was not, as yet^ openly acknowledged. Pompey» 
in the zenith of his power, taking as his pretext 
the maintenance of order, had encamped with his 
army beneath the walls of Bome and was seeking 
to win the friendship of the patrician senators. 
He had collected round him all those who still 
upheld the old regime. Geesar, the hope and pride 
of the younger generation, was engaged upon the 
conquest of Gaul, and covering both himself and 
his army with glory. Nevertheless he still found 
time to visit Borne twice a year and recruit friends 
to aid him in the future; his method was to construct 
magnificent buildings and to scatter money broad- 
cast His party, which was daily adding to its 
numbers, was rilently preparing ihe ground for 
the foundation of a monarchy. 

Crassus had returned from his province and was 
currying favour by granting loans to those who 
wished to borrow, thus hoping to screen from tiie 
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pablie gaie the millionB that he had brought back 
with l^n. And, flnallj, Cioero, that paragon of 
Tirtuey who had fault to find with everyone with 
whom he came into ccmtact, had no sooner returned 
from exile than he began to build housee, pay aS 
his debts, and sell his eloquence to the highest 
bidder. 

Such was the state of affairs at Borne when 
Ptolemy Auletes, poor and unattended, set foot on 
the shores of Italy. Had not one of his former 
friends recognised him and helped him on his way, 
he would have been compelled to perform the 
journey on foot. Once at Rome, he cast hlma^lf on 
the mercy of Pompey, whose acquaintance he had 
made in Syria during Hie war against Tigranes. 
Pompey received his friend very graciously and 
lodged him in his own house. 

As soon as the arrival of the King of Egypt 
became known at Rome, numberless intrigues were 
woven round his person. One portion of the 
Senate was disposed to help the friend and prot^g< 
of Pompey and wished to entrust the latter with 
the task of re-establishing Auletes on his throne; 
but the plan fell through on account of the opposi- 
tion of Ae friends of Caesar, who feared that 
Pompey would only abuse a power so considerable, 
if it were put into his hands. Both parties were, 
at heart, anxious for Auletes' re-estaUishment, 
but neither was willing to relinquish an expedition 
which was likely to be both honourable and re- 
munerative. As for Oicero— until the King of 
I^^ypt succeeded in winning him over— he would 
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not hear of anj intervention in his fayoiir. and 
even sought to alienate him from his protector 
and friencL 

Meanwhile the Senate deferred their deeision 
from daj to day, until the news reaehed Borne of 
the approach of an Egyptian embassy sent by 
Berenice to frustrate the overtures of Auletee and 
gain the recognition by the Senate of the new 
sovereign. The position of the ex-king became 
from that time very critical, and, as he was entirely 
wi&out money, he could get nothing from men 
who were accustomed only to sell their favours. 
At length, after many efforts, he succeeded in gain* 
ing the support of Babirius, his former creditor, 
who promised to procure him a considerable sum 
of mon^ and, consequently, fresh friends. There* 
upon Auletes sent in hot haste to meet the 
E^^yptian embassy, and succeeded, by bribes, in 
oomq;iting the majori^ of the envoys and induc- 
ing them to abandon their project. Those who 
would not be bought, among whom we may 
number Dion, were murdered before Putiolanum, 
at Auletes' orders. Although bribery and murder 
were at that time the order of the day, this mUair 
caused a great stir: a senator named Flavonius 
lodged a complaint against Auletes, and it was only 
thfl^ks to Pompey's friendship that the ex-king 
esoaped condemnation and punishments 

Notwithstanding all that had happened, ttie 
question of Auletes* restoration was still a matter 
of first importance with the Senate. The Sibylline 
Books were consulted, and in spite of the fact that 
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ttie re|die0 ought to have been kept secret, it was 
generally understood that the orade had pro- 
nounced itself against armed intervention. As a 
consequence, the Senate resolved that * the King of 
Bgypt should be reinstated on his throne with the 
help of Roman functionaries, but witiiout their 
iiaving recourse to arms/ It is hardly necessary 
to say that no one was willing to undertake such a 
mission. Nevertheless Auletes succeeded in arous- 
ing the interest of Cicero, who set about to find 
means of restoring the King to his throne. He 
Mideavoured to persuade the proconsul, Publius 
Lentulus, to help Auletes with the troops he had at 
his disposal, but this general refused. 

Meanwhile the year 096 was drawing to a dose ; in 
the course of it the three most influential men of the 
Republic, Pompey, CsBsar, and Orassus, had drawn 
up a convention in which it was decided to divide 
the power of government between them. In con- 
formity with this arrangement, Pompey and 
Crassus became consuls for the year 090, following 
which Crassus was to receive the governorship of 
the eastern provinces of the empire, whidi he 
coveted on account of the glory and profit he 
hoped to derive from a fresh campaign against 
the Parthians. 

At the beginning of the year, Scaurus had been 
recalled from Syria and Oabinius sent to take his 
place. Pompey advised his friend Auletes to waste 
no more time at Rome, but to go to Syria and so be 
in a position to profit by whatever sums of money 
Crassus could raise in the capital during his consul- 
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•hip and to recover his throne by the help of 
GaUnins. Bealiring that he ooold gain nothing 
further from the Senate, Anletes was persuaded to 
take the adrioe of Pompey, and, f umidied with 
recommendations from the hand of the Uttter, he 
left Borne secretly, visited his family at Ejihesus, 
and then set out for Tyre, with a view to meeting 
Gabinins there. 

As soon as they had come into pow^ Pompcfr 
and Crassus had taken all the necessary measorss 
for reinf OTdng the army in Syria under Gabinins. 
All the princes of the East who were in allianoe 
wiA Bome either came in person to the latter^s 
camp or sent ambassadors. Among them were 
Hyreanus, High Priest and Prince of Judea, with 
Malichus and Pi&olaus; Aretas, King of Arabia, 
and his bibther-in-law, Antipater, the son of the 
King of Idimiea, one of the first diplomatists of his 
time and the staunchest of the friends of Bome; 
and Arohelaus, the son of the King of Cappadocia, a 
man of about thirty, brave, well informed, and a 
general of some renown. In addition to the 
Orientals, Gabinins was surrounded by a con- 
siderable number of young Bomans who were 
attracted by a desire for fame and hoi>es of a 
rich booty; most remarkable among them was 
liark Antony, who was destined to play so im- 
portant a part in Boman history. 

liark Antony, grandson of the celebrated orator 
of that name and son of CcBsar^s cousin Julia, was 
bom in the year 83 B.O. He belonged to a noble 
patrician family which was as rich as it was 
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ittii0trfoa8,aiid tlM memben of wlikh oUiiied to be 
dateended firom Heronlei. Hk father, a notorioiui 
dmnkard and debsaehee, aaeemnbed to his ex- 
cai i a i , leaTing neither fortune nor name; hia 
mo&er^s second husband, OomeHns Lentohis, 
was convieted of oomplicitj in the faitrigaes of 
Catiline, and died on the scaffold. Whoi littie 
more than a child, young Antony, who was brave 
and of a kindly disposition, endowed wiA exeep- 
tional intelligence, great talent, remarkaUe beauty, 
and a truly herculean strength, fell in witii the 
worst sodety in Rome; the two most abandoned 
debauchees of the time, Curio and PuUius Claudius^ 
were among his greatest friends. 

At twenty-seyen, he had run through all his 
f<Mrtuneand, as he filled no public offtce, was utterly 
destitute; his high spirits did not forsake him, 
howerer, and no feast was considered complete 
unless he were present; he soon acquired the repu* 
tation of a man well practised in the art oi liying. 
Towards ihe end of the year 57 B.c», the demands of 
his creditors became so pressing that he decided to 
go to Athens to complete his studies. But it would 
seem that he failed to make friends with the arts 
and the sciences, for the following year we find 
him in Syria in.tiie camp of Oabinius. Antony was 
then twen^-eight and considered the handsomest 
man of his time; sculptors used him as a model for 
their statues of Apollo. In build and strength he 
was compared to Hercules, his imaginary ancestor. 
Brave to the point of rashness, he possessed a 
heart of gold and a disposition at once Joyous, 
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light-hearted, and ehewfuL In eharaeter he wae 
unquestionably upright and sincere ; and although 
he had never devoted himeelf to study, he had 
acquired much knowledge from his wide ex* 
perience of life. Gabinius seems to have read 
below the surface and been conscious of the good 
qualities hidden there, for, as soon as Antony pre** 
sented himself, he confided to him the command of 
a body of cavalry. 

About the middle of the same year, Ptolemy 
Auletes reached l^^re, with his whole family. 
Cleopatra, his eldest daughter, had just completed 
her twelfth year and, if we take into considmtti<m 
the precoci^ of the Oriental races, we may suppose 
that she was already sufficiently develc^ed to 
observe and notice all that was passing around 
her. It is even possible that the heart of the 
young girl was filled with admiration for the 
youtUul hero, beautiftil as a god, the rays of 
whose glorious achievements shone forth so bril- 
liantly. 

Ptolemy XIL immediately laid his case before 
Gabinius, and handed him the letters in which 
Pompey recommended him to the solicitude of the 
Soman generaL The latter received the friend of 
his all-powwful patron with every kindness and 
began forthwith to enter into negotiations with 
him. Antipater, who was friendly towards Auletes 
and in high favour at Rome, lent his personal sup- 
port to the king^s cause, while Auletes himself 
promised everything that was demanded of him, 
it only he regained his throne. Gabinius was very 
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loa^ to forego so fair an opportunity of oaptoring 
a rich priie; but» as he was honriy ezpeeting to 
recfeive orders to march against the Parthians, he 
did not dare to engage his army on another expedi- 
tion, but had to content himsdf , in the meantime, 
with treating with Berenice, to niiom he sent am- 
bassadors with letters from himself, in the hope 
that the headstrong woman would in the end con- 
sent to abdicate from power and restore the throne 
of Egypt to her father. 

Daring the course of these negotiations, Archdaus 
left the army and journeyed to Egypt. Some 
writers say that he had taken refuge in flighty 
while others assert that he was sent thither by 
Gabinius at the request of the Egyptian govern- 
ment^ with a view to his offering himself as a 
husband to Berenice; the most plausible reascm 
seems to be that Oabinius and Ptolemy sent the 
diplomatic and wily Greek to Alexandria for the 
purpose of discussing with Berenice the terms of her 
abdication. In the meantime the Roman troops 
were by no means idle, and liark Antony did not fail 
to distinguish himself in every encounter with the 
enemy. Jerusalem was taken, and, after many 
defeats, Aristobulus at length fell into the hands 
of the Romans. AU the towns that had held out 
against them were compelled to pay heavy war 
indemnities on their capitulation. In this way 
passed the summer and part of the autumn ; Anti- 
pater continued to help Auletes in every way he 
could, supplying him with m<mey and constantly 
intervening on his behalf with Oabinius. He even 
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enrolled soldiers for the benefit of the exiled king 
and came to a secret understanding with the 
Jewish colonies established in the ricinity of 
Pelusinm, with the residt that when Auletes 
made his attempt definitely to recover the throne, 
they lent him money without stint. All these 
preparations go to prove that even before Oabinius 
refused his help, they had decided to ti^e action, 
and that the restoration of Auletes was planned 
for the following year, whether the Romans lent 
their aid or not. 

No sooner had the two daughters of Ptolemy 
XIL ousted their father from power, than Cleo- 
patra died suddenly, and Berenice took the reins of 
government into her own hands. But smce the 
exile of Auletes was at the same tune the triumph 
of the Hellenic party, the Queen considered that 
her throne was not assured to her without formal 
recognition by the Roman Senate, and, having 
learnt that her father had himself applied to Rome 
for help, she listened to the advice given by Dion 
and decided to send an embassy to the Senate 
and get herself acknowledged by the Romans. 
The most notable citizens of Alexandria were 
sent a^ envoys, Dion among them, and Berenice 
despatched tibem with every confidence in the 
success of the mission. That she was grievously 
mistaken in her hoi>es she realised when the news 
came of the assassination by Auletes of certain of 
the envoys and the successful bribery of the others. 
It was rumoured that the Senate had decided unani* 
mously to reinstate Auletes on the throne, and that 
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the only diif erenee of opinion was as to the i 
in whidi the restoration should be earned out. 

At this junetnre (in the beginning of the year 
608 of Bome, 66 B.C.) there came to Alexandria 
Gooeos Selencus, seoond son of Antiochos X«, King 
of fifjrria, and of Selene, a prineess of the house oi 
the LagidsB. Several years before, Seleucus had 
QMnt some considerable tame at Borne with his 
l»t>ther, Antiochus XIIL, who subsequently formed 
an alliance with Tigranes and assisted that prince 
in his struggle against the Republic But the King 
of Syria had suffered defeat at the hands of the 
Bomans and had been deprived of his kingdom, 
and compelled to beg for mercy of the Senate and 
submit to many bitter humiliationa At the same 
time, the two brothers laid claim to the throne of 
Egypt, to which they had pretensions on their 
mother's side. Their petition was disregarded, 
but the Senate handed over the throne of Syria 
to Antiochus XIIL, who hastened to return to his 
country and regain possession of power. Seleucus 
settled at Syracuse, where he had the misfortune 
to make the acquaintance of Yerres, one of the 
vilest and most grasping of the Boman knights, 
Yerres, who was at that time Praetor of l^sily, 
having heard that Seleucus had very valuable 
treasure in his possession, laid a trap for him and 
deprived him of all he had. The unfortunate 
prince then betook himself to Alexandria. 

He could not have arrived at a more opportune 
moment. Berenice and her advisers, thinking 
that he would prove a firm upholder of the 
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throne which w«8 threatened by Anletet, kept hfan 
in Egypt and persuaded him to marry the Queen. 

The new kii^ was neither young nor handsome, 
nor was he a good man: hits appearance was re- 
pulsive and his manners unbearable ; an unbounded 
ayarice was his chief characteristic. He had one 
thought* and one only, to amass new riches aad 
build up afresh the fortune he had lost at Syracuse. 
He began by laying hands on the rcvyal treasuxy, 
and levied taxes on his new subjects which were 
even more extortionate than those formerly levied 
by Babirius. He refused to pay the mercenaries, 
and his cupidity even led him so far as to remove 
the remains of Alexander the Ghreat from the golden 
sarcophagus in which Ptolemy Lagus had laid them 
and melt down the precious metal of which the 
oofBn was composed. 

The farmers and peasants in the provinces soon 
found that they could not tolerate the tyrannous 
erueUy of Seleucus' tax-gatherers; they rose in 
rebellion and the people of Alexandria inmiediately 
threatened to follow their example. What was 
more, Berenice had come to hold hw husband in 
abhorrence. In order to free herself from him 
and escape from the dangers that seemed grad- 
ually to be hemming her in, she caused him 
to be assassinated a few months after her mar- 
riage. At the same time the Queen continued 
to keep a very careful watch ovm* the move^ 
ments of Auletes. The news that Elavonius had 
lodged a complaint against him with the Senate, 
demanding tiie punishment of Uie murdwers 
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of Dion and iht other envoySt iiuq^red ber with 
froih hope ; die felt that when once Anletee had 
been censured and condemned to pay a penalty 
for hie deed of treachery, he would loee all chanee 
of regahnng his throne. We have seen how she was 
disappointed in this hope. Meanwhile, although 
her position was yery far from easy, Berenice 
gOTemed with a considerable amount of ability; 
and her people held her in high esteem. During 
her reign die 8<mght to maintain firm discipline in 
the army and to increase trade in hw kingdmn. 

Suddmly, in the spring of the year 6B9 (56 B.G.), 
she heard that her father was in Syria. Shortly 
after, Oabinius sent to her, recommending her to 
become reconciled to Auletee. But the Hellenic 
party who held sway at the court of Bgypt would 
have nothing to do with this prince. They knew of 
the decision of the Roman Senate, and did not 
imagine that Oabinius would dare to cross the 
frontier with his army, in opposition to the express 
wish of the Republic At the beginning of the 
summer of the same year, Archelaus came to 
Alexandria, and, shortly after, married the Quera. 
This prince, who was himself of royal blood, had 
the reputation of being a fearless, resolute man 
and an excellent soldier. It is probable that he 
aspired to Ac hand of Berenice from motiyes of 
ambition as much as sympathy for a princess who 
was as beautiful as she was energetic, and the 
Queen of "Egyptf in her turn, might consider herself 
fortunate to have won the heart of .a man at once 
so noble and so wise. 
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The Greek, brave aaid just man that he wae, was 
not long in winning the affections of the pe<^le; 
and hope, which had almost abandoned them, began 
to reyiye in the Hellenic party, and ihe outlook to 
beoome more cheerfuL The energy and aetivi^ of 
Arehelans filled even the most pessimistic with 
oonfidenee. He wished to serve the country and 
tiie throne; not, indeed, by the protecticm of Bcmie 
and the help of his n^hbours, but by his own 
unaided efforts and the many resources of his vast 
empire. To begin with, he concentrated in cme spot 
the army that had, up to then, been scattered to the 
four comers of Bgy pt^ and submitted it to a very 
severe discipline. Then he recruited more troops, 
armed the fleet, and repaired the fortifications of 
Pelusium, the eastern rampart of Egypt. 

Gabinius had just gone into winter quarters with 
his army at Tjnne, when he heard of the marriage 
of Archelaus and Berenice. At the same time, he 
received from Rome news of a still more serious 
character. Crassus had decided to direct the cam- 
paign against the Parthians in pmson. He had 
left Bome seventeen days before the kalends of 
December and, without touching Palestine, had 
reached Mesopotamia by the shortest route. The 
command of the army in Syria was thus taken 
out of Gabinius' hands, and he was expecting to 
be summoned to attend on Crassus at any moment. 

Both these pieces of news had their effect <m 
Gabinius and Auletes, and decided them in coming 
to a definite understanding as quickly as possible. 

Ptolemy, who felt that this was his last ehancei 
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oflfored GsUnim lOfiOO talmite of gold (£1,000^000) 
in retom for his help. The latter, tJilnVli^y that 
his army would now no longer be called upon to do 
battle with the Parthians, came to ihe oonelnaioQ 
that it oonld not be better emploTed than in assist- 
ing Ptolemy, nor, indeed, to a greater advantage to 
himself. He therefore accepted the offer and, in 
spite of the Senate's resolution, determined to lead 
his men into Egypt with all haste. 

He quickly brought peace to Judea, established 
Hyrean on the throne, and appointed as governor 
of Jerusalem the same Antipater who had served 
as intermediary in his negotiations with Auletes. 
He then sent lEUng Aristobnlus a prisoner to Bmne 
and, leaving his two sons in Judea with a body ot 
troops sufficient for the maintenance of order, 
set out with his army for Egypt, in the year 700 of 
Bome (6i B.C.). The legions stationed in Syria had 
to cross the deserti while those from Palestine 
followed the coast and proceeded towards the 
Egyptian frontier by forced marches. The ad- 
vance-guard was led by Mark Antony, already a 
cavalry general {pr<Bfectu$ equitum\ who distin- 
guished himself in this campaign not only by his 
matchless courage, but by his skill as a general 
It was then that he laid the foundations of his 
brilliant military career. 

Archelaus had not succeeded in organiring any 
serious resistance, a task which required fs^ 
greater time and men of an entirely different 
stamp. Nevertheless, knowing very well that a 
compromise vras no longer possible, he did not 
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ftttempt to parley with the enemy: for him it 
was sfanply a matter of conquering or dying for 
the w<»nan he had married. He put himsdf at the 
head of his army and advanced to meet the Bomani 
wm far wm Arabia Petraea ; but when the Egyptian 
foroee, in a series of fights, had shown themselres 
quite unaUe to hold their own against the legions 
of Mark Antony, he retired behind the walls of 
PelusiunL The Bomans, to whom victory was the 
order of the day, pressed on and laid close siege to 
that town. Antony led the operations in person. 
Pelusium surrendered in the beginning of the year 
54 B.a, after a short but dogged resistance, in whidi 
the brave Archelaus lost his life^ The youthful vic- 
tor did not pursue the Egjrptians, but awaited the 
coming of Gtabinius and the main body at Pelusium 
itsdf , where he interred with regal magnificence 
the body of his intimate friend and former com* 
panion-at-arms, who had, with his heroic death, 
paid dearly for his short-lived royalty. 

The fate of the campaign was decided by the 
fall of Pelusium. The Egyptian army, deprived of 
its leader, was not even pursued by the Romans ; 
it dispersed in a headlong stampede, like a flock of 
frightened sheep. The road to Alexandria lay open 
to Gtabinius from that moment. The Hellenic party 
was vanquished, and the very men who had taken 
part in the deposition of Auletes, now handed the 
unfortunate Berenice over to him, in the hope of 
currying favour with the conqueror. Oabinius 
conducted Ptolemy XIL to the capital of hia 
kingdom, and there, after an exile of three years^ 
B 66 
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lie wMsolemidj reinstated cmhkthratte. Gafaiiiiiis 
did not linger when oneehfa taekwaeeecompliwhecl 
He left bridnd him two legicms,under Mark Antony, 
to protect Anletesy and condneted the rest of his 
army by forced marches aeross the d ese r t. The 
campaign had been brought to a dose with soch 
rigidity that Gtabinins did not think it neces- 
sary to render an account at his doings to the 
Senate. 

The news of Berenfoe's second marriage could 
hardly hare reached the borders of Hie Egyptian 
Bmpire before the Queen was again a widow. The 
fugitiTCS of the Egyptian army announced the 
accession of Archelaus to the throne and the news 
of his death. The restoration of Auletes concerned 
Alexandria alone; outside the ca^tal, the evmit 
seemed of no importance to anyone. The Jewish 
and Arabian population of the eastern portion of 
the empire had been, as we hare already seen, won 
over to the cause of Auletes; as for the Copts 
established along the banks of the Nile, they 
troubled themselves not at all about tibe vicissitudes 
of their rulers* fortunes. In silence did the race 
bear the rule of the Oreco- Macedonians who in- 
fested the court in their thousands, without in any 
way sympadiising with them or considering that 
they had any interests in common. 

No sooner had Oabinius departed, than Auletes 
began to take measures to satisfy his hatred and 
his wrath, and although the presence of Mark 
Antony had the effect of somewhat moderating 
his violence, the Roman general was not aUe to 
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prevent him from patthig Berenice to death; her 
ambition to reign as Queen of Egypt that ooet her 
her life. The executioners were, moreover, con- 
stantly at work, for the King h|td need of money, 
and the fortunes of the victims paid the price of 
his restoration. The peace that was at length re- 
stored in Egypt lasted for the three years that 
followed. 

Auletes now reverted to the habits of his youth, 
for age had only served to increase the violence 
of his passions. All his days were spent in the 
company of courtesans, in drunken merriment, 
surrounded by his friends, each of whom was as 
great a debauchee as himself. The learned men 
of the museum were only honoured by his favour 
when he could hold his own against them, and it 
is a fact that he refused to admit Demetrius, a 
famous philosopher of the Platonic school, to his 
court, solely because he was no drinker of wine. 
Affairs of state no longer troubled him in the least. 
The legions left behind by Gabinius kept his sub- 
jects in check and assured him the taxes and 
custom dues. The administration of his finances 
he entrusted to the eunuclr Pothinus, whom he 
had brought with him from Phosnicia. The task 
of paying the expenses incurred by the king, 
settlii:^i; ttie pay of the army, and from time to 
time meeting the various claims of the Roman 
creditors, he found an almost impossible one. 
On the departure of Oabinius, Mark Antony 
took over the command of the legions left in 
Bgypti but he only remained there for a few 
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months, and then, withcmt returning to Borne, 
joined Cfeear^s army in GaoL At his depar- 
ture, the eommand of the army pa— od into the 
hands of a oertaiu AchillaB, an Egyptian general 
of Greek origin, whose appointment caused great 
discontent among the Bcmian troops. It was in 
Tain that he strove, with gentleness md amiabilily, 
to win the soldiers' hearts, in vain that, with an in- 
dulgent eye, he looked upon their shortcomings : 
he was unable to gain theur sympathy. Discipl^ie 
soon became relaxed, and the disorder caused by 
the excesses of the legions, who had lost even the 
most rudimentary notions of the duties of a soldier, 
made the last years of Auletes* reign anything but 
peaoefuL 

The King had confided the education of his 
children to Anchoreus, one of the intimates of his 
youth. When his son and heir-presumptiTe was 
entering upon adolescence, he appointed as his in- 
structor Theodotus, one of the most celebrated 
orators of his day: he was a Greek of the island 
of Chios, a man of rather loose character, but 
cultivated and refined. Meanwhile Cleopatra, fab 
favourite child, had grown to be a young woman. 
Her beauty was such that men boasted of it in the 
most distant lands of the Roman Empire. The 
poets and historians of the day, Greek as well as 
Roman, sang of Cleopatra as of a living Venus, a 
second Helen, the Aphrodite of the Nile. Since 
nether portrait nor statue of the princess has 
come down to us, it is imi>ossible for us to decide 
how far such opinions were impartial and sincere. 
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A few cameos roughly chiselled, a small number of 
corns on which the name of Cleopatra surroimds 
the head of a woman of action, a gigantic high- 
relief cut out of the rough stone of a ruined temple 
at Dendera, a village on the edge of the desert^ 
such is all, or very nearly all, that remains at our 
disposal, if we would form an estimate cU tnim, so 
to speak, of the beauty of Cleopatra. Nevertiieless, 
this princess must undoubtedly have been extraor- 
dinarily beautiful, for, after two thousand years, 
her beauty stUl lights up the page of the historian, 
and will continue, until the end of time, to shine 
forth as an ideal of loveliness. Thus Cleopatra has 
become a type, a type of a woman whose love is 
worthy d tiie bravest deeds and the noblest enters 
prises, and for whom the greatest of mankind are 
ready to sacrifice their lives. 

All the poets and historians of antiquity, of the 
Middle Ages, and of modem times, who have con* 
cemed themselves specially with her personality : 
Plutarch, Dion Cassius, Yaillant, Shakespeare, de 
Dairval, Baron Prokesch, Adolphe Stahr, all speak 
of her with the enthusiasm that only perfect beauty 
can inspire. 

Here, for example, is what Baron Prokesch writes 
concerning the portrait of Cleopatra discovered at 
Dendera; 'Both (Cleopatra and her son CsBsarion) 
are in the prime of life, and their mien is proud 
without behig haughty, strong, and noble. Qeo- 
I>atra, as a priestess of Isis, is arrayed in a tasteful 
garment of ridi and costly material. But far richer 
is her own lovely person : the charms of her mag- 
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nifioent body, its beantifol shape, its warmth, and 
its loveUness. ... As I contemplate this Cleopatra, 
how well can I understand C8Bsar*s weakness! 
Her hair ornaments are in exquisite taste and 
Tery handsome. Part of her hair falls in ringlets 
about her neck and shoulders, while the rest sur- 
rounds her head like a halo. Two wings caress her 
temples and a little serpent rears its head from off 
her limpid brow. Her arms and bosom are bare, 
and decked with precious stones. A magnificent 
belt encircles her body below the breasts, to which 
is attached the clinging robe that reaches to her 
ankles. The material of the garment seems to be 
fashioned in silver scales, in a symmetrical pattern 
which is very pleasing to the eye. The feet are 
adorned with jewels similar to those worn by the 
Arabian women of Egypt at the present day.' In 
terms such as these does Prokesch describe the 
portrait of Dendera. Nor must we omit to add 
that nineteen centuries cannot hare passed without 
leaving their traces on the image, and the traveller 
who regards it to-day sees only the imperfect re- 
m WIS of what was once a living image. 

Plutarch did not himself know Cleopatra person- 
ally, but, founding his facts upon tradition and the 
works of contemporary authors, he describes the 
Queen as follows: — 'Her beauty,itis8aid, was neither 
astonishing nor inimitable ; but it derived a force 
from her wit and her fascinating manner, whi<di 
was absolutely irresistible. Her voice was delight- 
fully melodious, and had the same variety of modu- 
lation as an instrument of many strings. She spoke 
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most langoages; and there were bat few cyf the 
foreign ambassadors whom she answered by an 
interpreter.' 

This beautiful and charming creature was, then, 
in addition to her loveliness, endowed with mental 
attributes which were quite exeeptionaL Shespc^e 
seven or eight languages : besides Ghreek, Latin, and 
ihe language of the Oopts, she was perfectiy ac< 
quainted with Arabic, Hebrew, and Persian. Among 
her contemporaries, no one had a better knowledge 
of the history of Rome, of Greece, and of her own 
country. Although she had inherited the hot blood 
and voluptuous temperament of her race, there 
could be no greater error than to suppose, on the 
authority of the shameless recitals of writers of 
the time of Augustus, that she was no better than 
a harlot, living for the pleasures of the senses 
alone. Those contemporary authors who were not 
blinded by passion — and, among them, the most 
celebrated Latin authors — ^are compelled to bow 
before the superiority of her intellect. Lucan, who 
probably heard his uncle Seneca speak of her, dis- 
plays great animosity in writing of Cleopatra, but 
even he cannot help praising the beauty and the 
wit of this wonderful woman, and that with so 
great an enthusiasm that he was obliged to bum 
tiie finest portion of his magnificent Fharsalia, in 
order to escai>e the persecutions of Nero. As for 
Horace, who doubtiess knew Cleopatra personally, 
for he was already twenty at the time of her resi- 
dence at Rome, where she held a court frequented 
by all its choicest spirits, he dedicates to her some 
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of his most glorious lines in the trimnphant song 
composed on the fall of this queen whom Borne 
had once such cause to fear. 

And, as a fact, all the witnesses to thi^ life of 
Cleopatra that hare, after so m^ny years, been 
collected, are unanimous in speaking of her as a 
woman of marvellous beauty, of an ardent and 
proud disposition, and possessed of high in t ellec t ual 
powers. Universal a^niration alone did not cour 
tent her: she desired love as well as respeoti and 
the two greatest men of her time considered her 
affection more precious than any treasure or the 
gratification of any desire. Her people and her 
soldiers were passionately devoted to her, and her 
friends worshipped her as a goddess. For the resti 
Cleopatra was no ordinary coquette, but a woman 
who only gave herself for love, and who thus 
became Uie slave of the two men whom she in her 
turn subjugated. And these men were not of those 
who are met with every day, but the conquerors 
and masters of the Boman world. 

Her sister Arsinoe, her junicnr by two years, a 
less beautiful and a less ^ever woman, was both 
envious and jealous of the noble physique and 
brilliant intellect of her elder sister. Bat she was 
herself a woman of courage who, brought up under 
the influence of the Hellenic pariy of the courts had 
imbibed a spirit that was purely Greek, and she 
hated from the depths of her soul anything that 
was Boman. Ptolemy XTTT. Dionysus was heir to 
the throne, and at tliis time about eleven years 
of age, a handsome child, brave and shrewd, but, 
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through the infliienee of his garronnding8» jealous 
of power, ambitions, and vindictiye. Theodotus 
assiduously imparted to him Philhellenic sentiments 
and ideas, and inculcated a bitter hatred against 
Borne. Auletes' fourth and last child, Ptolemy XIY^ 
was not yet eight years old, a weakly diild from 
birth, and very oftcm ailing. 

The beautiful and brilUant Cleopatra was her 
father's favourite. She was allowed to accompany 
Auletes not only into the presence of the leflMined 
men of the museum, but even into the society of 
gladiatcnrs and play-actors. She followed the 
histcny courses of Diodorus, the literary conferences 
of Didymus, the lessons on astronomy given by 
Sosigenes, and was also present at the gymnastic 
displays held in preparation for the Olympian 
games. The young princess completed her educa- 
tion and refined her tastes by conversing with the 
scholars, poets, artists, and actors that were daily 
visitors at the court. In later yeajrs, when there 
was no longer any need for her to disguise her 
contempt for the meanness and presumptuous 
vanity of the Ghreeks of Alexandria, she preserved 
her respect for Hellenic learning and never lost an 
opportunity of honouring and protecting the wise 
men of her capital Her true sympathies lay, 
however, with the Copts, her future subjects, who 
worshipped deities chosen from nature and whose 
religion was better suited to her temperament than 
that of Oreek mythology. She delighted to api>ear 
in public arrayed as a priestess of Ids, and it was 
from the Copts that she always chose her personal 
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attendanto. Her father ooold refuse her notMng, 
and it was not long before the statesmen and 
pohtioians of the oourt gauged the influMiee exer- 
cised by the young princess upon Ptolemy XIL, 
already an old man, and visibly becomii^ feebler 
every day. While they fuUy ajqireciated her 
many gifts and talents, they hated hmr and feared 
her. 

Cleopatra had had, during her stormy childhood^ 
opportunities for learning many things, both at 
Ephesus, where she had Ured with her mother in 
eidle, and later, in Syria, whither she accompanied 
her father: she had a very accurate knoiidedge 
both of mankind and the world. She must have 
heard how the Romans had deprived her father's 
predecessor of all his possessions by drawing, him 
into an ambush at l^rre ; how they had taken his 
kingdom and his wealth from her uncle, Pt<demy 
of Rhodes; how they had pillaged Jerusalem and 
robbed the vaM[uished Jews. She must aLM> have 
seen how the prini^es of the Bast, and among them 
her own father, were forced to humble themselves 
before the arrogant and avaricious Roman knights, 
and how the latter^ with well-disciplined legions, 
long inured to war, at their command, bartered the 
kingdoms that the poor-spirited and pusillanimous 
nations d the Levant were unable to defend. And 
finally she saw how the Roman soldiers had, at 
Pelusium, crushed the far more numerCns army of 
Archelaus, and it is probable that, from that 
moment, she realised that the empire of the 
Ptolemies could only hope to regain anything of 
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its fonmmr powet hy availing itself of assistanoe 
from Borne. But on the o&er hand, Cleopatra 
made no attempt to conoeal the ocmtempt in which 
ahe held the people of the court at Alexandria, who 
were not conspicuous for anything but an utter 
want of energy and a cringing hypocrisy; and 
they, on their side, who considered the minority of 
Ptolemy XIII. a very f arourable opportunity for 
doing exactly as they pleased in Egypt, soon saw 
that their best planned schemes would be thwarted 
by the young princess. With her unique advantages, 
both physi<»l and intellectual, and tiie charm that 
emanated from her person, nothing would have 
been easier than for Cleopatra to have become the 
idol of the court, for— in the words of a trustworthy 
historian — *no one could resist her charms; a look 
or a word from her captured the heart of the 
coldest man, the most h^urdened misogynist.' And 
yet she numbered not a single friend among the 
courtiers; on the contrary, the energies of all 
were devoted to injuring her, and at times they 
would even have recourse to slander in their 
attempts to embroil her with her father. But all 
their intrigues were of no avail. In the year of 
Eome 708 (61 B.O.), Auletes made a will in which he 
named his daughter Cleopatra and his eldest son, 
Ptolemy XIII., as his heirs, and entrusted the 
duties of executor to his old friend Pompey, and 
those of the guardianship of his children and the 
government during their minority to Pothinus, 
Achillas, and Theodotus. A copy of this will was 
sent to Bome and deposited in the public treasury. 
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Another copy, identioal with the first, was kept at 
Alexandriai where, later, it was presented to Julius 
CflBsar. Not long after, Anletes' health began to 
decline, and towards the end of the same year he 
died. 
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PTOLEMY Xm. DIONYSUS 

ScABOBLY had the mortal remains of Ptolemy XII. 
been deposited in the Sema, and the funeral cere- 
monies oome toan end, than the court of Alexandria 
became the scene of countless intrigues, all of which 
ostensibly had in view the establishment of a single 
soveragn up<m the throne. The will of Auletes was 
a source of annoyance to all four children: to 
Cleopatra, * because she saw that she could never 
hope to impose her will on, and realise her ambitious 
schemes by the side of, a brother who was both mis- 
trustful, jealous of power, and dominated by his 
counsellors ; to Dionysus, because he had to share 
his rule with a sister <rf whose intellectual superiority 
he stood in awe ; and to the two younger children, 
because their father had excluded them from aU 
participation in affairs of state. According to the 
terms of the will and following the custom long 
established in the family of the Lagid», Cleopatra 
should hare become the wife of the King,her brother, 
a lad barely fourteen years of age. Historians do 
not tell us whether this marriage took place; but it 
is certain that although the EJbig and Queen dwelt 
together in the royal palace of Alexandria, they 
were never at i>eace with one another, imd there 
were no childran from the union, whatever its 
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nature may have been. With the death of Auletes, 
Anehorens lost his influence over the young Bang 
entirely ; the latter became from that time Uie tool 
of his two shrewd and grasping oounsell<nr8» Pothinus 
and Achillas^ and of his master Theodotus, who had 
but one idea» that of transforming the ancient 
empire of the Pharaohs into a Oreek colony, inde- 
pendent of Rome. The troubles at Rome, excited 
and increased by Clodius and Milo, the desperate 
struggle between Caesar and Pompey, the shioneful 
defeats incurred by Crassus in his campa^^ against 
the Parthiansy all seemed to justify a hope that this 
conception might be realised ; what was more, the 
star of Hellenism was already in the ascendant at 
Alexandria and favoured his projects. The Copts in 
the provinces were a negligible quantity: no one 
concerned hin»elf with tiiem in any way. Hence 
the only obstacle to the realisation of his plans 
was Cleoi>atra. 

At all costs was it necessary to exclude this wise 
and ambitious princess from the government, in 
order that the Greeks might, in the name of the 
feeble youth, Ptolemy XIIL, hold unrivalled sway 
at Alexandria. But this was easier to contemplate 
than to acccmiplish, for Cleoi>atra would not suffer 
herself to be put on one side. Moreover she, too, 
was finding the yoke of the Roman Senate too heavy, 
and was beginning to hate to the depths of her soul 
the idle, ease-loving knights who wandered over 
the country with an air of ownership, ransoming 
its rulers under cover of friendship, giving orders 
wherever they went, exacting ample provision for 
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their maintenanee, and even demanding presents 
into the bargain ; bnt her plans were yery different 
from those of the eourtiers who encompassed the 
King. The Qneen had a yery thorough knowledge 
of the history of her ooontry, the people who 
inhabited it, and the Oreoo-Maoedonian race that 
predominated at Alexandria, and she could not 
fail to realise that so heterogeneous a nation could 
not hold its own against the eyeivinereasing power of 
the BomanBepublic But she also knew the Romans 
and she must haye felt that, with their energy and 
their national strength — ^whieh, it is true, was being 
ousted in ciyil conflicts and which, when ill directed, 
could yet be made to taste defeat^they were the 
only power at that time capabla of founding or 
maint>aining a mighty empire. Cleopatra, by her 
whole life, shows us that her dream, her ambition, 
was to transfer from Borne to Alexandria the centre 
of grayity of the Boman world, or, if that were not 
possible, to diyide the empire into two parts, of 
whidi the eastern half, with its Hellenic ciyilisation, 
was to pass under the suzerainty of Egypt, or, 
better still, beneath the sceptre of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty. In her attempts to carry out these plans, 
howeyer, the Queen was obliged to act with care 
and circumspection, for her position, eyen in Egypt, 
was far from being a safe ona If, on the day after 
the death of Auletes, she was not cast from the 
throne, it was certainly only due to her own deyer- 
ness, and also, it must be borne in mind, to the pro* 
tection of the Boman Empire. 
Auletes, as we haye already said, had entrusted 
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the gnu^rdianship of his children to ihm Bepnblio, 
and sent a copy of his will containing a dause 
to this effect to Rome. No sooner was the King 
dead than the Senate, seizing the opportunity to 
interfere in the internal affairs of 'Egyptj hastened 
to send thither Marcus Emilius Lepidus, the future 
triumvir, with the title of guardian to the princes 
and princesses. Lepidus exerted all his authority to 
safeguard Cleopatra's rights, in yirtue of her father's 
will; and, thanks to the legions that Gabinius 
had left behind, he succeeded in defending the Queen 
from the intrigues to which she was daily being 
exposed. Peace reigned throughout the land untQ 
the middle of the year 701, when the King attained 
his majority; meanwhile the harvest of 702 had 
been a very bad one, and the treasury, exhausted 
by the heedless extravagance of Auletes, was being 
but very slowly repleilished, while the troubles tiiat 
convulsed Rome paralysed trade and flUed the 
merchants at Alexandria with feelings of discontent. 
During the whole of the winter, the army received 
not a penny of their pay, and the Egyptian troops 
were scattered to |bhe four comers of the earth; 
the legions themselves, who had completely lost 
sight of Rome and abandoned all thoughts of 
discipline, and who, married in opposition to the 
prescriptions of the Roman law, had nothing but 
their pay upon which to support themselves and 
their families, began to mutiny, and it was only due 
to the personal intervention of Lepidus, whom they 
esteemed and respected, that they did not rise up in 
open revolt. Thus was order maintained at Alex- 
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mndria ; aad thus wtm it poosiUe, in the yaar TDi, 
wdemnly to proceed to the installation of Ptolemy 
XnL Dionysofl, at MemphiB, as King of Bgypt. 

But searoely was the coronation at an end and 
Ijeindns on his way back to Alexandria, than fresh 
disturbances br<^ out. The Roman legions de- 
manded the immediate payment of all arrears, and, 
when no attempt was made to settle their claims, 
they sacked tl^ state granaries. The Egyptian 
government had great difficoUy in patting down 
ihe insurrection, and only at very great expense 
did they succeed in restorfaig peace. 

The agreement made with tiie Republic in former 
years hy Auletes had been interpreted by the 
Romans as an arrangement by which Egypt be- 
eame a vassal state, liable to be called upon by the 
senate to furnish troops in time of need. And 
although the payment and general maintenance 
of the l^ons left at Alexandria by Gktbinius was 
entirely in the hands of the Egyptian government, 
the Senate still continued to regwd them as part of 
the Roman army, at their command, and they really 
only formed a division of the main body stationed 
hi Syria. At the end of the year 702, Pomp^, who 
was at the time consul at Rome without a colleague, 
sent Galpumius Bibulus into Syria in the capacity 
of proconsul, to reform and reorganise the troops 
originally stationed there, but scattered far and 
wide since the death of Grassus. Bibulus considered 
that the legions quartered in Egypt belonged to the 
forces of which he was in conmiand, and having 
leamt^very probably through the instrumentality 
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of daopatra — of their pitiable condition, he handed 
them oyer to the command of his two sons, to 
whom he gave instmctions that they shonld prevent 
the soldiers from completely dispersing and later 
transfer them to the army in Syria. The two young 
knights, in their inexperience, no sooner set foot in 
Alexandria than, rigoroosly and severely, they set 
about the re-establishment of discipline, sucdi as 
was understood by Roman legions of days gone by* 
But they were unable to succeed in any of thcdr 
measures, since the soldiers, already accustomed to 
a civil life and attached to their families, could 
not change their manner of living, while the 
people of Alexandria looked with a favour- 
able and a grateful eye upon them for having 
adopted their mannM« and customs. The S^jptian 
government looked on jealously when this army 
was put directly under the command of Rome, and 
they had good reason to fear lest these troops, 
which they had come to look upon as their own, 
should be removed from Egypt. 

Whilst the two young generals at Alexandria 
were struggling against difSculties such as these, 
a great change was coming over the aspect of 
affairs at Rome: a rupture between the Senate, 
with Pompey at its head, and the democratic party 
that took its orders from CsBsar, was inevitable. 
Fifteen days before the end of the year 60 B.C. 
(seven days before the kalends of January 705) 
an ultimatum, addressed by Cnsar from Ravenna, 
reached the Senate as they were about to install 
the two newly elected consuls: Caius Claudius 
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MaroentiB and Laeius Cornelius Lentnlus, Shortly 
after^ Caesar crossed the Rubicon, and civil war 
broke out. Pompey and his party were in anything 
but a position to repulse Caesar's attack, and sought 
for aid in every imaginable quarter. At Borne, the 
treasures of the temples were confiscated, and an 
attempt made to raise soldiers by ordering the 
dtisens to arm themselves and form a body; the 
Boman taroops stationed in Spain, Macedonia, Asia, 
and Africa were hastily recalled, and all the vassal 
princes of the empire were summoned to render 
assistance to Rome, now threatened with such dire 
calamity. Nor was Egypt forgotten ; in the spring 
of the year 49 B.a, Cneius Pompey, son of Pompey 
the Grmt, came to Alexandria, with orders to lead 
the legions stationed in 'Egypt with all haste into 
Thessaly. The Senate further enjoined the govern* 
ment to send a large sum of money as a subridy. 

The people of Alexandria received Cneius with 
great coldness ; they refused to discuss the question 
of money at all, and expressed themselves very ill- 
content with the removal of legions that they now 
looked upon almost as a national army, seeing that 
it was through them that the Egjrptian government 
was assured of its dominion over the other nations 
of the Levant. Moreover, the troubles that were 
stirring Rome to its depths had aroused a spirit of 
resistance in the Greek world ; petty Eastern princes, 
who had once been Rome's most obsequious servants, 
now began to dally and delay and some even went 
so far as to n^lect the orders of the Senate alto- 
gether. The Egyptian government doubtiess also 
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thought that the moment had oome for ridding 
it0^ of the tutelage of Rome. 

Cleopatra alone gave a gracioos weloome to 
Oneios Pompey^ the envoy of the B<»nan Senate 
and the son of her father's friend. With her inborn 
talent for ruling, she saw at onee that the Copts, 
the natiye peoj^e of Eg3rpt9 were not oapaUe of 
forming the foundation id a firmly orgamsed state, 
and the great Queen saw also that the Otreto- 
Macedoniim element that prevailed in Al^candria 
was equally incapable of transforming the amnent 
population of the eountry, on account of their utter, 
inability to blend with the Copts; as for counting 
on these Greeks to defend the Egyptian Emi>ire 
against its enemies, it was not even to be thou^^t 
of. The throne of the Lagidae relied on the support 
of the Roman legions, and the dynasty could only 
be consolidated and flourish by very prudently 
propping itself against the power and strength 
of the Republic Moreover, Cleopatra suspected 
that the safety of her own position depended 
largely on the friendliness of her relaticms with 
Rome, and she based her plans for the future on 
her friendship with the Republic. It was, however, 
impossible for her will to prevail, for her enemies 
were in the majority at court. She therefore con- 
tented herself by treating Cneius Pompey with 
every mark of deference and respect, and her 
beauty and address did not fail to make a pro- 
found impression upon him. The young paUidan 
was, moreover, a persona grata with Cleopatra, a 
fact that explains why he stayed at Alexandria for 
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two wh<de monttit, although he must have been 
eonvineed of the fmitleosiieBS of his misrion as looii 
as he arrived there. In spite of his desire to prolong 
his stay, Gneins was compelled to leave: Osesar was 
rapidly advaneing into Italy, and had already laid 
siege to Brondnsium, where Pomp^ himself was 
eonAned. The yonng man dared not fail on a field 
of battle which was to decide the fate of one or 
other of the combatants, hence he left Alexandria 
without having accomplished anjrthing. 

From this moment the Bgjrptian government had 
but a single tlumght: to find some means of sub- 
jugating GlecqMttra. The King^s mistrust had already 
been aroused, and the young prince feared nothing 
so much as the thought of losing his authority 
ihrotts^ the intrigues of a sister far more capabto 
than h]mael£ Cleopatra had at this time no sup- 
porters save the two sons of the proconsul Bibolus; 
and their aid was of little avail, so long as the ad- 
visers of the King devoted themselves to sewing 
discontent among the legions, whom they uiged not 
to submit to the stem dbcipUne imposed upon them 
by their new commanders, nor to follow the two 
brothers into T ho os al y. The measures dictated by 
the military authorities with a view to maintaining 
order in the streets irritated the populaticm of 
Alexandria to such an extent, that about the 
mkldle of the year 706 (49 B.O.) the dtisens rose in 
revolt, and, uniting with the mutinous legions, in- 
vaded the residence of the Oalpumii and put them 
both to death. Cleopatra would have sluured tlieir 
fate, had she not contrived to make good her escape. 
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While the struggle was raging fiercely in the prin- 
cipal streets of the B^*iichium, the Queen left the 
palace with a small escort and embarked on a vessel 
that bore her to the Phoenician coast» whence she 
sought refuge with her allies in Syria. 

As soon as order was restored to Alexandria, the 
Egyptian government endeavoured to exculpate 
themselves from the murder of the two sons of 
the proconsuL The assaflsins were arrested and 
taken to Bibulus, who, however, did not deign to 
revenge himself on mere tools, Imt sent them back 
to Egypt At the same time, Rome was asked to 
recognise Ptolemy XIIL as the only sovereign and 
ruler of E^^ypt; and when, in due coarse, the 
petitioners heard that Cleopatra was coUectiBg an 
army for the purpose of recovering her throne, an 
embassy was sent in all haste to Pompey. Pompey 
and those senators who had followed him to Thes- 
saly, agreed to recognise Ptolemy, and in return the 
'Egyptian government promised to place at their 
disposal the Mediterrwiean fleet and to uphold the 
patrician party by every means in their power. The 
Egjrptians did not, however,liasten to can^ out their 
promises, and some considerable time was allowed 
to elapse before they despatched fifty galleys to 
Thessalonian waters. These vessels arrived too late 
to take any part in the naval operations and re- 
turned to Alexandria immediately after the battle 
of Pharsalia. As for land forces, all available men 
had been sent to the eastern frontier of Egypt, in 
order to defend the throne of Ptolemy agionst the 
attacks of his sister Cleopatra. 
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Drtven from hear nadve Imd by bet sister and 
her brothers, the Queen refused to resign hersdf to 
her fate, but, at tlM same time, she refrained frcMn 
asking for help from Rome, as indeed she was 
entitled to do in virtue of her father's will, and as 
her predeeessors had nerer foiled to do. I^ie fully 
realised the political situation at Rome, and knew 
that the two hostile parties had taken arms and 
were about to encounter each other among the 
mountains of Thessaly; but it was impossiUe for 
her to estimate how long the struggle would last 
and what its issue would be, as for as the empire of 
the world was coneemed. Oleopatra saw at cmce 
that she eould expect no help from the Republic 
She there fo re addressed hersdtf to her kinsmen in 
fi^rria and to the Arab tribes, who were kindly dis- 
posed towaxds her, and begged tiiem to help her 
to regain the throne. Her buopes were not disap* 
pointed; Antipater and his allies receiyed her 
eagerly, and she succeeded, thanks to her beauty 
and her wisdom, in winning the friendship of aU 
of whom die asked for aid. Barely a year after 
her flight from Alexandria, Cleopatra was already 
at the head of an important army, composed for 
the most part of Arabs, and marcUng towards the 
Egjrptian frcmtiers. 

Realising the gravity of the peril by whidi they 
were menaoed, the King^s party placed Achillas in 
command of the royal troops and charged him to 
encompass Oleopatra and vanquish her. AtthistioM 
of year, that is to say in the montii of September, 
the Nile was at its hdght: the Delta was sub- 
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merged, and it was therefore only neoeteary to bar 
the road idiioh led to Memphis. Aehillae haetened 
to transport the Roman legions who were in the 
pay of Bgypt to Pelusiom; then, retoming, he re- 
eroited new tro<^ and sent them, too, to Pelnsiam, 
at whieh town Cleopatra's adranee-gnard had 
already arrired. 

The f oroes of Achillas oooopied Pelosinm and the 
region that extends from the Mediterranean as tmt 
as Lake Serbonis, while Cleopatra's army had 
taken up its position between the northern border 
of this lake and the sea. Oassar ('▼m us a Tory 
minute description of the composition of the army 
of Achillas, and estimates it at about iDfiOO 
men. The troops consisted of the legions of CMb- 
infos, and a collection of robbers and brigands 
trom. Syria, Cilicia, and the neighbouring countries, 
as well as a contingent made up of condemned 
criminals; jret tiiese troops were not unwcnthy of 
reqpeet^ both on account of their numbers and 
the experience of the majority of the soldiers. 
Cleopatra's army was of about the sane strength. 

Scarcely had the troops left Alexandria for 
Pdusium than, towards the end of August^ the fleet 
returned from Thessaly with the news of tiie battle 
of Pharsalia. At the same time it was announced 
that the army of Cleopatra, after marching day and 
night, had dnwn up under the walls of Pelurium. 
Ptolemy and his court immediately left the capital 
and betook themselyes to the seat of the war. l%e 
two armies were preparing to fight when suddenly 
the rumour spread throughout tiie camps that 
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Pompey was in «ig^: after the battle of Fhanalia 
CflBsar had pmwiied him into Bgjrpt and he» having 
reomited some 2000 men at Cyprus and at Lesbos, 
had come to take refuge there together with 
his wife and the senatcws Ludus Lentuius and 
PnUius Lentuhis. Pompey's sudden and unex*- 
pected arrival stopped the battle, for neither side 
knew whether the Boman ships were bringing 
friends or enemies, nor what were their intentions. 
No one had expected to see either the vanquisher 
or the vanquished so soon, for, although all the 
world knew of C»sar*s great victory at Pharsalia, 
no one could have imagined that Pompey was 
already seeking safety in flight, and moreover in 
flight so iHrdirected. In shorty the Egyptians could 
not understand what his plans could be ; and the 
more despondent even went so far as to imagine 
that the Uttle Boman army was about to effect the 
conquest of Bgypt. 

The vessels, however, did not enter the harbour; 
Pomp^ contented himself with sending PubUus 
Lttitulus on an embassy to Ptolemy. l£e aim of 
this mission was to remind the King of the bonds 
of friendship that had existed between his father 
and Pompey and of the great services the latter 
had rmidraed Auletes at the time of his negotiations 
for the recovery of his throne. The ambassadors 
were to obtain for Pompey and his army the right 
to land at Alexandria and settie there for an in* 
definite period. This request tiirew the King^s 
advisers into great embarrassment. Although 
the humility hi which Pompey had couched Us 
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demands had dinipated their fears, <2ie Egyptians 
were for from pleased at the arriral of smh a 
visitor. On the one hand, they were afraid of in- 
voking the anger of Ciesar; on the other, they did 
not deire to r^ose Pompe/s entreaties, for fear he 
mig^t join hands with Cleopatra and revenge him- 
self cruelly upon them for their lack of support. 
They were the more justified in dreading such an 
occurrence, in that the Egyptian army included a 
number of legionaries who had f ormeriy fought 
under Pompe/s orders and shared in his gloiy, 
for which reason the King could not feel over- 
confident in troops composed of such very uncertain 
elements. 

A Council of State was caUed with all haste to 
deliberate upon the question, and Anchoreus, once 
the faithful servant of Auletes, was the only ime 
who, in memory of the services rendered by 
Pompey in former days, considered that he ought 
to be received into the kingdom. But his advice 
was not heeded, while that of the rhetorician 
Theodotus was adopted, who held that the best 
course would be to find a means of putting 
Pompey to death, adding with a smile, according 
to Plutarch, that * dead men do not bite.* Pothinus 
and Achillas both approved of this plan, and 
the latter was charged with carrying it out : he 
had need of haste, because Pompey^s envc^rs had 
already begun to tamper with the legionaries of 
the Egyptian army, seeking to start a movement 
among them in fovour of their former gmieraL 
In order to gain time and remove the ambassadors 
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imt of the oamp, the King was sent back to the 
eapital, whence he sent answer to Pompey that 
he Boinst eome to Alexandria for the reply to his 
misdion. In the meantime Achillas lost no time 
in obtaining confederates to help him in the execu- 
tion of his plan; he chose a certain S^timins, a 
superior officer of the Roman legions, who had once 
served under Pompey as a military tribune, and an- 
other officer, Salyius, who also was well acquainted 
with the fiunous generaL When P(»npey^s am- 
bassadors had left the camp, Achillas, accompanied 
by Septimius and Salvius, stepped into a fishing- 
boat and pulled out to where tiie Roman vessels 
lay at anchor, under the pretext that Septimius 
wished to do hcmiage to his old generaL Thanks 
to his former acquaintance with Septimius, Pomp^ 
was persuaded to land, accompanied by only a few 
men, until such time as the King shoidd authorise 
the disembarkment of the whole fleet. And since 
Pompey's gall^ could not enter the shallow waters 
near the ooast» Septimius offered to take him off 
in the boat which had brought the assassins. 
Suspecting nothing, Pompey accepted the offer 
and descended to the fishing-boat in which Achillas 
and Salvius were already impatiently awaiting 
hinu No sooner had they pushed off from the 
galley, than Salvius drew his sword and plunged 
it into Pompey from behind. Mortally wounded, 
Pompey covered his face with his robe and sank 
down in the bottom of the boat, where the mur- 
derers put an end to his life, in full view of his 
wife and his soldiers, who, helpless witnesses of 
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the cowardly aet^ uttered loud cries of anger and 
of grief. The event took place on the 2Mk of 
September 708 (48 B.a). Having achieved their task, 
Septimius and Sal vine cast the body on the beach, 
at the feet of Pothinus, Theodotus, and others of 
t^ ldng*s advisers. The head was severed from 
the body and immediately despatched to Alex* 
andria, and presented to Ptolemy. The trank 
was abandoned to the curious gaae of the people. 
Towards evening, when everyone else had gone, 
there remained by the side of the. mutilated body 
a certain Philip, a freed slave of the hero who 
had just met so tragic a death. The fellow 
dragged the boat in which Pompey had been 
murdered to land, and knocked it to pieces, build- 
ing a funeral pile on which he burnt the great 
man's body, nie head was buried at Alexandria 
by Oasar's orders. 

Pomp^s ambassadors had no sooner reached the 
capital than they were cast into prison and their 
leader, Publius Lentulus, put to torture at the Eing^s 
command. Ptolem/s advisers were very well satis- 
fied with what th^had dcme, fcMT they thought they 
had once and for all removed all danger of a Roman 
occupation. How little th^ were justified in these 
surmises, we shall soon see. 
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JVhWS OiBSAB AT ALBXANDBIA 

Oki<t a fewdayft had elapsed after the asMsrinatioii 
of Pompey when Roman ships were again sighted 
off the eoast of Alexandria. This time it was Julius 
CsBsar^s fleet that drew near: ten galleys from 
Bhodes, and others from Asia, bringing 800 horse 
and two legions mustering some 3200 men. 

Bvenbefore the fleet had oast anchor the I^^yptian 
government sent Theodotus on an anbassy ta 
Gaasar, bearing with him the head of the murcbred 
Pomp^ and his seaL The people of Alexandria 
deluded themselves into thinking that Caesar only 
wished to assure himself of the death of his rival, 
and that, when he had done so, he would immedi- 
ately retrace his steps. But th^ were destined to 
a cruel awakening. The great conqueror came 
neither as a friend nor as a guest, nor had he need 
of help ; he was a victorious general, and it wee in 
this capacity that he now set foot on African soiL 
It did not even occur to him to ask permission 
for his army to disembark; no sooner had his 
vessels cast anchor than he leaped ashore, and, 
preceded by his lictors armed wi^ fasces, directed 
his steps to the royal i>alace. The crowd that flUed 
tiie streets resented this display of authority, which 
seemed to thraa insulting to the royal dignity, and 
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endeavoured to stop the advance of the procession. 
Reinforced by the troops of the garrison, who came 
running from all sides, the populace attacked the 
handful of men Caesar had brought with him, and, 
in the short struggle in the streets of Alexandria, 
several of both {Mtrties were killed and wounded. 
Nevertheless Caesar reached the royal palace in 
safely, and immediately took up his quarters in 
a part of the building. 

Julius Caesar was no longer young : he was fifty* 
two when he first set foot on African soiL Born in 
the year 664 of the Roman era, just a hundred years 
before Christ, he belcmged to one of the most dis* 
tinguished femilies of Rome. His education had 
been directed entirely by his mother, AureUa, a 
woman of exalted character and austere mcmls. 
When barely sixteen, Caesar lost his father, 
C. Julius Caesar, and completed his studies under 
the direction of Marcus Antoninus Onipho, tiie 
celebrated philosopher and rhetorician. One of 
the famous man's most conscientious biographers, 
the Emperor Napoleon IIL, has said of him: 
'His education had made of Caesar a distin* 
guished man in the first place, and in the 
second a great man. To goodness of heart were 
united in him great powers of mind, an in- 
vincible courage, a winning eloquence, a wonder- 
ful memcnry, and a boundless generosity; he pos- 
sessed besides one very rare quality, the capability 
of preserving a calm demeanour when in anger.* 
Suetonius has described his appearance for us as 
follows:— *He was said to have been a tcJl man of 
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ftdr complezioii, -mtb, weU-moulded limbs, an open 
oonntensnce, piercing black eyes, and a robust 
constitution. He attached great importance to the 
care of the body; not only did he trim and shave 
Ins beard, but he had a way of constantly pulling 
his fine lodes of hair to the fronti in order to con* 
ceal his baldness. . . . He was skilled in the handling 
of weapons and themanagementof a horse, and his 
powers of endurance were incrediUe. His disposi- 
tion was Tery gentle, even when seddng vengeance 
against a foe.' 

In short, both physically and morally Caesar was 
an extremely remarkable man, and we can readily 
brieve Plutarch when he says that ^his geniality, 
his politeness, the kindly welcome that he gave to 
all, quickly w<m for him the affection of the Roman 
People.* 

He married, at the age of eighteen, Cornelia, 
daughter of Cornelius Cinna, who, in the comrse of 
a year, presented him with a daughter, Julia, who 
later became ilie wife of Pompey the 6hreat. But 
CsBsar was not permitted long to enjoy his conjugal 
felicity, for his rdationship to Marius, who was his 
uncle, and his friendship with Cinna, caused Sulla 
to look upon him with suspicion and he was obliged 
to fly from Rome. He contrived for a time to live 
in concealment in Italy; subsequently he betook 
himself to Asia, where he made a long stay at the 
court of Nicomedes, King of Bithynia. It was at 
this time that he took part in ^e war against 
Mithridates and especially distinguished himself at 
the siege of Mitylene. later he joined the pro- 
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ocmmd P. SerriUiis, and Mdsted him in hia w»r 
against the pirates (676). 

His wife had died in his ahsenoe, and, on his 
return to Borne, he married a second time, choosing 
as his wife Pompey's niece, Pompeia. He now 
began to take a part in the paUie life of tiie state, 
and soon became famous in the f orom alike as a 
shrewd politician and a brilliant orator. Hisseeond 
marriage was no happier than the flrrt, and later, 
when Us wife's intrigue with P. Claudius became 
known to all the world, he was obliged to dirorce 
her (602). As he was unwilling to becmne inTolved 
in the party struggles by whidi Rome was diyided 
and, it may be, on account of his unfortunate mar- 
riages, he again, in 881, betook himself to Kthynia. 
Nicomedes had died in the meantime, bequeathing 
his country to the Roman people, who had placed 
the government in the hands of Aardius Cotta, 
CSflBsar^s great-uncle. 

During his second stay in Bitliynia his friends at 
Bome had secured his election as pontiff, in OBO; 
and GsBsar returned to his native limd in order to 
undertake his new duties. From this moment, one 
after another of the offices of the state fell to his 
lot in quick succession: military tribune in 08i, 
questor in 688, curule edile in 686^ Judex qucwtiame 
in 800, high priest in 801. He became praetor in 808 
and, in the following year, proconsul of Spain. The 
brilliant yictories ^at he gained in that country 
won him the title of 'Imperator,' and the Senate 
voted a holiday in his honour and accorded him 
ih» honour of a triumph. It was at this time 
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thftt, mftrryiiig fcNr the thir4 time, he etponsed 
Oalpumiay the weak and riekly daughter of 
LueioB Piiao* FfaiaUy, in the next year, he waa 
deeted consul, thna hairing reached the pinnacle 
of the repnblicMi hierarchy; bat he also ncperi* 
enoed the two greatest sorrows of his life by the 
death of his mother AureUa and his daughter 
Jnlia, to both of whom he was very warmly 
attached; they died within a short time ot 
one another. A few months later, at the age of 
forty-two, invested witii great power and con- 
fldetatinthefatnre,heset otit to sAect the conquest 
of GaoL The nine years that followed were the 
most fariUiant of all his career ; during this time, 
in fact, did he complete the conquest of Gaul and 
eomsolidate the dominion of Borne. He subdued 
Ae fiatayians, conquered a part of G(ermany and 
Britain; then, returning to his own country, he 
drove his miemies out of Spain and Italy, and suc- 
ceeded in annihilating Pompey and the patrician 
party, after a campaign fnught with wearying 
dday and unheard-of privations. At the same time 
this period was tiie saddest of his life. Hismarriage 
with Calpumia had been nothing but an act of 
poUcy, in whieh feelings of affection played no 
part. It may safely be asserted that Caesar never 
enjoyed the rest and peace of connubial felicity and 
family life; he was always on the march, and spent 
his time in giving battle to the enemy or in cele- 
brating his well-earned triumphs. Women were 
ever rw/ij to smile upon this conqueror of nations ; 
and he aooepted favours wherever they were offered, 
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withoiit being in any way seriodtly aSactecL We 
may be sore that the years had not eome and gone 
without leaving their traces upon hims wearying 
labours and licentious pleasures without number 
had left their mark upon his face. The statuee 
raised to him at this time of his life show us a man 
with drawn features and hollow (^leeks. 

In his commentaries, Onsar pretends that it was 
the west winds that prevented him from leaving 
Alexandria ; but» in the next sentence, he adds that 
the dispute between Cleopatra and Ptolemy seemed 
to him to warrant the intervention of the Roman 
people, or, in his capacity of consul, of his own« Yet 
GsBsar seems to have had a third motive for linger* 
ing in Egypt; and, although he makes no mention 
of it, his conduct from this time is a proof that thk 
reason was to his mind by far the most important : 
he wanted money. Then, as now, and always, war 
was an extremely expensive thing, and Cosar hoped 
to obtain from the Egyptians sums necessary for the 
ccmtinuance of his campaigns. 

As a fact, west winds were not a suffioieat reason 
for keeping him bound in Alexandria, for they had 
not prevented his envoys, among whom was 
Mithridates of Pergamus, from leaving the port, 
nor, some time later, did they prevent the ships 
of Aria-Minor from seeking reinforcements and 
provisions. As for the disputes between the 
children of Auletes for the throne of their fattier, 
it was for the Senate to decide them, not for him, 
a mere consul; and further, even if he had arro* 
gated to himself the right to put the matter in 
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ord«r, he could rery soon liare Mtfcled it and 
ratarned to Borne* Bat Ctooar w48 determined 
that the Egyptians should pay the hurge sum he 
needed, and he remained at tilie capital meanwhile. 
The result of his stay was a struggle, rendered 
inevitable by his presence, which historians call the 
War of Alexandria. It was the most difficult of all 
GoBsar's campaigns, and it finally decided the fate 
ofBgypt. 

At Aleyandria» neither the goremment nor the 
people could understand Caesar's conduct. The 
court could hardly imagine that he would have 
dared to land with so few troops, when his rival 
lay dead and matters as important as they were 
urgent summoned him to Italy. Nor had they 
thought eitiier to fly before the conqueror, or to 
close the harbour against his ships, or even, by 
means of the fleet anchored in the harbour and the 
town garrison, to prevent his landing^: the road to 
the royal palace was not even barred against him« 
On the contrary, Pothinus and the other advisers 
of the king who had remained at the camp at 
Pelusium now hastened to Alexandria in order to 
meet the great man. When Csdsar came to take 
up his abode in one of the wings of the palace, he 
found gathered beneath its roof all the members 
of the royal family, vdOi the exception.of Cleopatra, 
and all the advisers of the court save Achillas, who 
was still at Pelusium. That the people of Alex* 
andria were sluggish and lasy, cannot be denied* 
but GflBsar had imagined them to have far less 
s|^t than they actuilly possessed, when, at the head 
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of his little army, he made an entry into their great 
town. It was with a eoriority mingled with wonder 
that they watched GiBBar wandering through the 
streets without the least constraint, paying visits 
like any ordinary sight-seer to ^e SemiB^ the 
mnsenm, and other places of interest. He demanded 
that the will of Ptolemy XIL should be shown to 
him, and, having caarefidly examined it, he called 
upon both Achilkts and Cleopatra to disband th^ 
armies and submit their differences to him ; at the 
same time he secretly commanded the young Queen 
to return to Alexandria. 

Cleopatra found herself in a most embarrassing 
situation. If she failed to respond to CsBsar's 
invitation, she ran the risk of being treated as a 
rebel, and of having to combat not only the 
Egyptian troops, but the legions of Caesar as well, 
tlius entering upon a struggle in which tliere could 
be no possible chance of success. On the other 
hand if she were to disband her faithful Arabs, 
she bound herself hand and foot to the court party, 
whom she in no way trusted, for they had not 
ceased to conspire against her during her absence 
from Alexandria. In these circumstances she was 
not long in realiring that CfiBsar alone could help her 
out of her difficulties. She knew him well by reputa- 
tion and counted alike on her beauty, her ready wit, 
and the charm of her conversation to win him to her 
side. She felt confident that she had but to come 
into the presence of the hero, and he would be un- 
able to resist her. She therefore decided to throw 
herself at his feet, in the hope that by so dcung she 
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would gain her end and be enabled to reaUse her 
ambitions. This princess, spoiled bj her parents as 
she had been, and persecuted by her brothers, who in 
the end had driven her out of the country, was now 
about to act in exactly the same way as an elegant 
young woman of our own day acts when, desirous 
of shining in the world, she marries a man whom 
she does not love^for the sake of his fortune. 
Cleopatra had at least the excuse that he to whom 
she was about to give herself was Ccbsot. And, 
besides, did not many of the young girls of that 
time, and even virtuous Roman matrons, act under 
the infiuenee of similar motives ? Was not 09sar*s 
daughter, Julia, married to Pompey, a man much 
older than her own father? Had not the austere 
stoic, Cato, given his daughter to old Bibulus, and 
had he not delivered over his wife Marcia to the 
ridi Hbrtensius, one of his own friends, and taken 
hw back again after his death, when she inherited 
the wealth of her paramour? It is true that this is 
not quite the same as abandoning oneself to a man 
witiiout any thought of marriage, but, after all, 
what value cotdd ttie institution of marriage have 
had in the eyes of Cleopatra? In Eg^t, as 
throughout the Bast, marriage for the women 
meant only slavery, and a married wcmian was 
not entitled to any privileges, nor had she any 
respect shown to her. What could have been the 
nature of the marriage tie that bound the queen tp 
her brother, Ptolemy XIIL ? Her husband had dis- 
missed her from his presence and completely and 
effectively severed ilieir union. Moreover, at Borne 
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also, marriages ware made and muaade with or 
without motive; the desire of the husband was 
law, no matter how humble his position in the 
state. Cleopatra knew this, and she must oer- 
tainly have thought that love was a far stronger 
tie than any marriage, and that if CSsBsar were to 
fall in love with her, she would soon become 
mistress of the Roman people, of whom he was 
afaready absolute master. And what was more, the 
IMctator had no children; the marriage ccmtracted 
with his fourth wife, Galpumia, had been a c<dd 
and barren union of policy, while the Queen of 
Egypt felt herself fully capable of becoming the 
mother of heroes. She felt certain that she would 
succeed in winning Caesar's love and that at no very 
distant time. 

' Without saying a word to her officers, and ac- 
companied only by one of her f aitiiful friends, 
Apollodorus of Sicily, Cleopatra left her camp ; she 
journeyed on foot as far as the sea-coast, and then 
set sail in a little boat and arrived at the royal palace 
of Alexandria in the evening of the following day. 
With her thorough knowledge of the palace, it 
would certainly not have been difficidt for her to 
have gained admission, or even an audience with 
Caesar, by bribing the sentinels posted at his 
quarters. But Cleopatra wished her coining to be 
known to no one, and, to succeed in her inten- 
tion, she hid herself in a bale of goods whidbi 
Apollodorus tied round with a rope, and was thus 
carried in at the gates of the palace to Cnsar. 
Once inside, Cleopatra extricated herself from 
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her wraps and entered the room of the eonqnercnr 
alone. 

It is probable that Caesar had already heard 
reports of 01eopatra*s incomparable beauty; but 
he must nev^ilieless have been filled with wonder 
and admiration upon finding himself suddenly in the 
presence of the Aphrodite of the Nile. 

A modem writer, Adolj^iie Stahr, describes the 
interyiew in the following terms :—' Caesar was a 
great favourite with the fidr sex, and Dion Cassius 
reports how, -vdien in camp, he enjoyed all who 
came his way. Now we see him with the crown 
of her sex, wiih, such a creature as he had never 
before eren dreamed of; and the most beautiful 
of women stood in the presence of the most 
remarkable man of the century. And this woman, 
in all the radiance of early youth, came to ask 
his aid and protection. Is it to be wondered at 
that the conqueror of half ihe world was incap- 
able of reristing the Queen, as, beautiful in her 
grief and hcd^ng her head ^x>udly erect, she 
advanced towards him, and he caught the accents 
of the soft caressing voice which cast an irresistiUe 
spell on all who heturd it?* 

Gflesar kept Cleopatra by his side, and she stayed 
with him throughout the war, sharing all his 
trouUes and tribulations. 

GflBsar*s decision it is easy to foretell: he con* 
firmed the will of Auletes and ordered Cleopatra 
and Ptolemy Dionysus to reign together and main- 
tain friendly relations with one another ; then he 
summoned the young King to his presence and 
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endaayonr^d to reoonefle him with his sister. 
Dionysus and liis advisers realised that Cleopatra 
had been dererer than th^; and, in their im- 
potent rage, they knew not what course to adopt. 
The King went out into the street and, throwing 
down the crown he wore, cried out at tbe top of his 
voice that he had been betrayed and his throne 
tomfromhim. Caesar sent his soldiers to drag him 
back into his apartment by force ; but the people 
were beginning to bestir themselves and, urged on 
by the E^ing's advisers and a few of the members <rf 
the niilhellenic party, they ran to arms and made as 
though they would attack the palace. But Ceasar, 
recognising the gravity of the situation, taking 
the E[ing and Queen with him, went oak on to 
.a balcony and harangued the mob. He began 
by recommending them to ccmtixd themselves, 
assuring them that he was their friend. He then 
went on to say ^at his actions had been guided hy 
his desire to carry out the last wishes of Auletes, 
avoid civil war, and to reconcile brother and sister. 
As soon as peace was partially restored, he betook 
himself to the gymnasium in company with Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra : there he caused the will of the late 
sovereign to be read aloud, and he solemnly de- 
clared tihat, by virtue of what was contained therein, 
Dionysus and his sister must reign together as 
husband and wife, according to the custom of the 
country. But he hastened to add that, so long as 
the sovereigns^ were minors, they were under the 
gruardiansh^ of the Roman people, and that he 
himself, acting in tiie name of the RepuUic, would 
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take all the measures that the sitaatioa ruMkced 
neceeoary* He also annoiiiioed that the ide of 
Cjrpms had been handed over to the two other 
ehUdren of Auletes, who would theneef orth reigm 
there together. 

Caesar** oondvet calmed the people for some ttme» 
at anyrate outwardly. The King eren made some 
pretenoe of aooedmg to the views of the Dietator, 
and desired to celebrate the reeonciliation by a 
great public feast» But there was no sinoerily 
on either side. Onsar onfy wanted to gain time, 
until the reinforcements he was eaqpecting arrived, 
when he counted on exacting the sum he was so 
greatly in need of and enforcing his demands by 
the presence of troops. The King, on the other hand, 
hoped that Onsar would now return to Italy and 
that he might profit by his absence to restore the 
old order of things. Pothinus even went so far 
as to urge him to depart in order to see to his 
important afEsirs at Rome, assuring him that. on 
his return the money would be ready for him ; but 
OsBsar told him drily that he had no need of Egyptian 
connseUors. 

Bering that matters were not shaping themselves 
as they wished, the Egyptian government condnded 
that tlieir best course would be to rid themselves 
of Gaesar, but they were uncertain how to pro- 
ceed ; they finally decided to poison him during 
the gr oat feast given on the occasion of Cleopatra's 
reconciliation with Ptolemy. But their plim was 
not destined to succeed, for Caasar's faithful barbae 
heard of it and hastened to warn his master. In 
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tka meantime Caemar contmued ta demand the pay- 
Hient of the monej he needed, and Pothinoe got 
together all the crown jewels and openty stripped 
the temples of their ornaments, telling the people 
that it was done to satisfy Caesar^s insatiable 
enpidity. He also spread the rep<^ that the 
Dictator's decision was nothing tmt a trick, and 
that in reality he meant to deprive Ptolemy of hi? 
throne. At ilie same time, he implored Achillas to 
lose no time, but to come to Al^candria witii his 
.army as speedily as he conld and attack Cesar. 

The topographical conditions peculiar to the 
country had up to then prevented the Egyptians 
from taking action against Oesar. The waters of 
the Nile still covered the lower-fying districts and 
the Delta was entirely submerged, with the result 
that communication with the capital could only 
take place by sea. Moreover, Cleopatra's army had 
not dispersed, even after the Queen's departure: 
the Arab chiefs remained encamped before Pelusium 
and Achillas' army was held there, incapable ot 
moving. But towards the end of the month of 
Octobw the situation changed. As winter was 
approaching, the Arabs wished to draw nearer to 
the tribes that supidied them with provisions, and 
pitched their tents on the borders of the Artrtms. 
The watOTS of the Nile were beginning to go down 
and the river would soon re-enter its banks and 
assume its ncnrmal course. Seraig that he had 
nothing to fear from the Arabs, at any rate for the 
moment, and having assured himself that the roads 
of the Delta were passable once more, Achillas 
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made ready to start in ^e beghming of 
907 (or about the middle of NofrembOT of the jear 
48 Bxx) ; and, leaving bat a very small garrison at 
F^lnsinm, he directed his steps towards Alexandria. 
39ie moTement was executed with such rapidity 
that Caesar scarcely had time to concentrate hk 
forces round the royal palace, where a defence 
could most easily be organised. Wishing to gain 
time, he despatched to Achillas two ci the Khqifs 
counsellors, Dioecorides and Serapio, who com- 
manded the Egyptian fleet, to say that it was 
Ptolemy's desire that matters should be brought 
to an lunicable conclusion. But Achillas did not 
beHeye the speeches of the enrogrs, and, to 
prevent dissension in the ranks of his army, he 
did not allow than to mix with the soldiers, and 
gave orders for their assassination. Diosecoides 
perished on i^e spot, but Serapio, who had been 
struck down and left for dead, was found by his 
peof^e, -vdio took him and carefully dressed his 
wounds, so that in time he recovered. We hear ci 
him later in the service of Cleopatra. 

From this moment, Cesar seiaed the King's person 
and virtually held him prisoner, while the court 
was closely watched by men in whom he had the 
utmost confidence. 

The troops of Achillas occupied the whole of the 
town, with the exception of a part oi the Bruchium 
and ttie approaches to the palace, where Onsar had 
massed Ids soldiers. No sooner had he reached 
Alexandria, than Achillas determined to surprise 
Ceesar by an attack on all sides: his own troops 
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attadied both hy land and sea that part of the 
palaoe where the Boman soldiers were stationed, 
bat the legionaries drove them ba^ The assault 
on the barricades of the Bmohinm oceapied by 
Cosar met with no better suoeess. In the same 
way, the sea-fight that took place in the great 
harbour brought no advantage to the Egyptians, 
for, although all Caesar's ships were destroyed, their 
own fleet was likewise entirely burnt out. Onsar 
had realised, moreover, that with so few men he 
could not hope to hold so vast a country, so he set 
fire to Ins galleys and immediately descended upon 
the island of Pharos. The burning ships, driven 
against the quays of tiie town by a favourable wind, 
set fire to the buildings by the water's edge, and as, 
in the midst of the struggle, no one thought of 
stamping out the conflagration, the greater part 
of the Bruchium, situated near the harbour, fdl 
a prey to the flames. The palace was saved ; but 
the arsenal, the royal granaries, the museum, and 
the celebrated library were burnt to the ground. 
The struggle cost Onsar thirty ships, as against the 
fifty-two that the Egyptians left in the waters of 
the harbour; but the loss was more tbeai compenr 
sated for l^ the occupation of Pharos, which 
rendered the Romans masters of the entrance to 
the harbour, and considerably streng^ened their 
IK)sition. 

The few days' respite that followed this attack 
was employed by both armies in making prepara- 
tions. Cosar now saw that although he had sue> 
ceeded in repelling the Egyptian army, it was by 
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no meaiiB 80 negUgib^ a qiiantity as he had supposed, 
and that all his powers and presence of mind would 
be needed to prevent a defeat. Achillas, on his side, 
realised tiiat it would be no easy task to vanquish 
OsBsar, and that he must make preparatimis for a 
prolonged siege. Thus the two combatants confined 
themselves to dailj skirmishes in the streets of ihe 
town, and refrained for some considerable time from 
definite^ giving battle. 

Achillas called all the available population of 
Alexandria to arms, reorganised the fleets and 
prepared himself g^ierallj for a siege. CsBsar 
raised entrenchments wherever it was possible 
and fortified that part of the town where he laj : 
the buildings that had been burnt in the great battle 
furnished him with ample materiaL 

During all this time Cleopatra remained by 
CsBsar^s side, giving him not <mly her love, 
but also the benefit of her advice. As 
for the other members of the royal family, 
ttiey acted as if they f dt no enmity towards 
Omar, and, having become reconciled to their 
sister, were submitting to their fate with re- 
signation. Their apparently peaceful attitude 
seems to have had the effect of lessening the 
vigilance of the guards surrounding their persons, 
tor one oi the royal prisoners, Axvinoe, managed 
to escape with one of her eunuchs, a ceirtain 
Ganymede, and reach the camp of Achillas. Th^ 
people received her with shouts of joy and pit>i 
daimed the brave young woman Queen of Egypt^ 
and ArsinoB immediately took over the command 
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of the newlj reemitad taroops. Aithilliw yielded it 
to her with pleaeore, only keeping under his direet 
command the Roman legions that remained to hiai. 
Arsinos's presence brought no haj^iness to the 
Egyptians; on the contrary, it cost them two of 
their wisest counsellors. The flight of the prinicess 
had aroused OsDsar's suspicions against Pothinus, 
and acting on inf <nrmation probably furnished by 
Cleopatra, he proceeded to inquire into the matter 
more minutely. The cunning eunuch was submitted 
to a formal interrogation, in which his complicity 
with Achillas was proved, and he was beheaded. At 
the same time, a serious disturbance brcd^e out in the 
Egyptian camp, where the princess was doing her 
utmost to deprive Achillas of his superior command. 
The quarrel became in a very short time so Utter 
that ArsinoB caused Achillas, the best and bravest 
of her genkeralBt to be assassinated by. Ganymede. 
She heroelf then took over the sole diraction of the 
army, and entrusted Oanymede with the command 
of the troops. The latter, seeing that the numerous 
attacks that had been made on Caesar had availed 
nothing, thought that he might perhaps reduce 
him by thirst; and as Alexandria had no wells 
wherewith the Roman soldiers might be supi^ed 
with water, Ganymede put his plan into execu* 
tion by causing some of the conduits to be de- 
stroyed, and the water in the others poisoned. 
Caesar, who was bravely defending himself in the 
heart oi the great city, although he lacked the 
most necessary provisions and most indispensable 
materials for war, was taken by surprise by these 
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taetifis of the enemy; his sitiifttikm was indeed ex* 
taremely preeariousp for it was mid-wintert and the 
Bomansy cut off from all possibility of oommunica* 
tion, oould hare but little hope of suooess. A part 
of the troops, who were already too few in number 
for a proper maintenance of defenee, had now to be 
employed in digging wells ; and it was with great 
satisfaction tiiat they at length found, on a memor- 
able evening, a spring that yielded water as pure 
and cool as it was abundant. 

It was about this time— the middle of January, in 
the year 47 B.a— that Cnsar received his first rein* 
forcements from without; he heard that Domitius 
Calvinus had arrived, and lay oS the coast of 
Africa with the thirtynaeventh leg^ion, which had 
cmce formed part of Pompejr^s troops, and was 
abundantly provided with provisions and matmala 
of war. But as the east winds prevMited his vessels 
from entmng the harbour, Cnsar determined to go 
himself and Join them. The Egyptians, perceiving 
this, immediately made a combined attack on him 
with all their fcvces, and Cnsar was so hard pressed 
that he only saved himself by leaping into the sea 
and swimming out to the Bcman ships. He neret* 
tiieless succeeded in bringhig into the town both 
the soldiers and the supplies with which they 
were equipped. But^ in the meantime, the Egyptians 
had concentrated round the town and occupied 
the harbour of Alexandria with their fleet, which 
was for a second time the scene ot a naval battle. 
It was viewed from the tops of their houses by the 
entire populati<m, confident that the victory would 
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be -with the Bgyptians. CsMar^s bimTest admiral, 
Eupfaanor, perished in the flght^ and the troops of 
Arsinoe snoeeeded in retaking the island of Fharoe, 
greatly to the delight of the inhabitants of that 
part of the town. 

All now felt sore of sucoees, and, if anyone had 
any apprehensions at all, it was not oonceming the 
isroe of the war, but soldiy as to the fate of Ptolemy, 
who, as Cnsar's priscmer^ was liable to be put to 
death at any moment The Egyptians thcmfore 
exerted themselres to the utmost to delirer their 
sovereign, and were anxious to defer the deeisiTe 
engagement until later. As, meannrtiile, they had 
soooeeded in driving back a party ot Bomans into 
the town, C»sar thought fit to enter into n^^tia- 
tions with Arsinoe in order to gain time, and one 
day when the crowd was seething roimd the palace 
in greater nimibers than usual, he compelled the 
Ki^ to go out on the balcony and calm Uie excited 
populace. And yet, at the same time, the Egyptians 
nefot messengers to CcBsar, to assure him that the 
war was in no way a struggle between HeUenism 
and the people of Alexandria, but simply the con- 
sequence of the personal ambition of Airsinoe and 
of Ganymede. If therefore, added they, the King 
were to appear before the army and spontaneously 
declare that he did not wish the war to continue, 
the hostilities would immediately cease. As for 
Pt<^emy, he pretended, before Ciesar, to be com- 
pletely recondled with his sister and quite to have 
accepted the idea of the Roman protectorate. He 
swore to be faithful, and, with tears in his eyes, 
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(^ered to intervene on behalf of peace: nothing 
short of his presenoe, said he, would suffice to allay 
the fratricidal strife and calm the hatred that had 
arisen on either side. The deyer child was such an 
adept in the art of hypocrisy that the old Roman 
soldier, com^etely trusting in his good intentions^ 
allowed him to join ArsinoB in her camp. 

The people of Alexandria receiyed their soTweign 
with shouts of gladness, and the army gave him a 
most enthusiastic reception. Ptolemy tiiought no 
longer of fulfilling the promise he had made to 
GflBsar ; on the contrary, tiiis prince of fifteen years 
took the command oi tibe troops into his own hands. 
His presence encouraged the Egyptians still further 
in their hopes, and victory seemed now more cmt* 
tain than ever. C tosar *s position, on the other hand, 
appeared to be quite untenable when, about the 
beginning of spring, it was announced that Mithri* 
daies and Antipater were hastening with all speed 
from Syria to the help of Caesar. 

As we saw above, Caesar had sent to Mithridates 
for reinforcements, immediately on his arrival at 
Alexandria. The latter had betaken himself first 
into Ada-lfinor, and then to Judea, and had en* 
rolled a small army which he intended to lead by 
land to Alexandria; as his troops could not hope 
to take Pelusium, however, he contented himself 
with remaining encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Ascalon, and awaiting events. Thereupon Antil* 
pater, who, after the death of Pompey, had em* 
braced Caesar^s cause, seized this occasion to prove 
to him how great were his military capacities and 
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how true his d«TotioiL Haring raeeeaded, thanlai 
to his eloqa0iice,in pemiading the loM e r princM of 
Syria and Asia-Minor, as well as the Arabe en- 
camped along the banks of the Arotas» to join 
forces with Mithridates and to proceed together 
to the help of Caesar and Cleopatra, he himself 
johied Mithridates with his 9000 Jews, and the 
latter, thus oKK>rtimel7 reinforced, invested Pelu- 
nam, and the town capitulated after a short re* 
sistance. 

The news of the api^roach of reinforcements 
reached the riral camps at about the seme momenl 
As soon as Cnsar heard that his allies were drawing 
near, he dedded to go and meet them in person; 
bat, as the Egyptian fleet opposed his yessels, when 
th^ were about to get undbr weigh, ahother great 
battle took place at the entrance to the harbour, 
in which the Romans were again r^ulsed. Ptolemy, 
thinking that Mithridates had but a rery small 
army under his command, sent out only a ccm- 
tingent of Jews and the troops of Memphis to meet 
him, confident that they wcmld be able to arrest 
his march; at the same time, the Jewish trib^ of 
the Delta took up arms against the invader. But 
here Antipater*s great talent for diplomacy came 
to the help of the Romans: with well-chosen and 
persuasive words he succeeded in drawing the men 
sent out by Ptolemy away from their master, so 
that they let Mithridates pass by with his troops, 
and even supplied them with provisions. 

When the King heard of the defection of his 
soldiers, he immediately sent an army, under the 
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eomniAiid of Dioeoorides, to stop MiihridatM, and 
when, shortly after, it was reported to hini that 
the enemy had taken up their position at a place 
called the castra Judearumf after having defeated 
the troops under Dioscorides, he took the greater 
part of his forces and marched out against Mithri- 
dates in person. The royal army was embarked on 
le and quickly conveyed to the 
i CflBsar also had cognisance of 
g: he hastily left his quarters, 
rtest route across the Delta, he 
nd sought to effect a junction 
Thus it happened that Ptolemy 
Qself face to face with Caesar, 
[me to attack Mithridates. The 
two camps were only separated from one another 
by an arm of the Nile ; upon Cffisar*s attempting to 
cross the river, which was, at the time, very low, 
the battle began, on the 27th of March* CsBsar's 
German horse swam across the Nile and covered 
the approach of the legions, who immediately made 
an attack on the Egyptian camp, and, in spite of a 
desperate resistance on the part of the royal troops, 
succeeded in capturing it. Ptolemy's army, com- 
posed for the most part of Gh«ek mercenaries, was 
incapable of withstanding the onslaught of the 
Bonutns and scattered in ail directions in great dis- 
order. The majority of the fugitives took the road 
to ICemphis, or threw themselves into the boats of 
the Nile fleet. The King himself took refuge in one 
of these vessels ; but so many others had done the 
same that the overburdened boat soon sank and the 
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young prince met his death in the waters of the 
rirer. His bodj, dad in a cuirass of gold, was only 
f oond after a prolonged search in the muddy bottom 
of the Nile. 

The battle of the Delta put an end to the war : no 
one thought of making any further resistance, and 
the Egyptian legions went over to the conqueror. 
With tibe exception of the valorous Arsinoe, all 
the abettors of the war against CcBsar and those 
princii>ally responsible for the rising against Cleo- 
patra sought safety in rapid flight Theodotus took 
refuge in Asia-Minor; and if the Hellenic party, now 
definitely orerthrown, did not entirely lose all hopes 
of happier days, it was only because they were now 
nursed on illusions which were never destined to be 
realised. At the head of his cavalry, Cnsar re- 
entered Alexandria, passing through the suburbs 
that, but a few days before, had been occupied by 
the troops of Ptolemy. The populace, preceded by 
the idols of their temples, came forth in procession 
to meet the conqueror and beg for mercy. CsBsar 
was not by nature vindictive, and seldom tarnished 
his glory by acts of cruelty. At the same time, lest 
the presence of Andnoe might provoke fresh dis- 
turbances in a town inhabited by a people on whom 
Uttle reliance could be placed, he sent her a prisoner 
to Rome, where, later, she figured in the triimiph 
of her vanquisher. 

Egypt was conquered, Alexandria had laid down 
its arms, the whole country lay at CsBsar's feet: 
there was not a man but would have considered 
his slightest wish a command. The fote of the 
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empire of the Lagid» hung on his will alone, and 
that empire was ready to become a Roman province 
Booh as no one could find reason to censure. But 
CsMar did not will it so, for he thought that Rome 
would rei^ a greater advantage ^ the country 
remained in the hands of its own rulers, under tfa^ 
protection of the Roman legions: at least, so we 
are tdld by Hirtius, one of his most famous generals, 
who was at Alexandria at that time. It is, however, 
not unlikely that the love and gratitude felt by the 
Roman hero towards Cleopatra may to some extent 
have influenced his decision, and, moreover, Caesar 
was too chivalrous and too generous to oust from 
the throne a woman who had not only given 
him her affection, but remained by his side when 
fortune was gmng against him. He therefore con* 
solidated the sovereignty of Cleopatra and, always 
anxious to safeguard appearances by executing the 
last wishes of Auletes, he gave her for her consort 
and her spouse the youngest of the late king's sons, 
Ptolemy XIY • Dionysus, a child of twelve years of 
age. 

Having in this way fulfilled his task in Bgypt 
and received trom the royal treasury the sum 
promised long ago by Auletes, Caesar was in a 
position to return to Rome, leaving behind him 
a peaceful and submissive country. The weather 
promised fair and the winds were favourable. Yet 
Caesar lingered, for he could not tear himself away 
from Cleopatra. Stahr tells us that 'this man of 
fifty-two was captivated by the seductive Egyptian^ 
to whom not one of the Roman ladies who had in 
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earUer days bestowed their favoors upon CaaBar 
ecmld in anj way be compared, either for beauty 
oit wit.* In fact, no other reason is forthcoming 
to explain his conduct, beyond that of the charms 
and fascinations of Cleopatra, which she exercised 
with all her skill to induce him to remain by 
her side. 

The ruins caused by the war still lay scattered 
about the town, and no one had yet thought of 
attempting to clear them away, when the festivi* 
ties given in C88sar*s honour were inaugurated. 
The magnificence and pomp displayed surpassed 
Oiesar*s fondest dreams of luxurious entertain- 
ment. The Queen wished thereby to prove to her 
lover that Alexandria lent itself far more than 
Rome to the pleasures derived from power and 
wealth. But wishing also to show him her king- 
dom, the land of Egypt that was at once so 
beautiful and so enchanting, she took him up the 
Nile in a splendid thdlamego (or nuptial galley), 
magnificently decorated, accompanied by 400 other 
vessels, as far as the first cataract. They were 
received with a great show of ceremony wherever 
they went, and, on their return to Alexandria, 
met with a most enthusiastic reception. Hius 
did CflBsar linger in Egypt; and as he wished in 
some way to Justify h& prolonged stay in a land 
where nothing remained for him to do, he built, 
at the entrance to the town, a temple, in which 
he interred the head of the murdered Pompey. 
Then, with the assistance of Cleopatra, he drew 
up plans and projects for the reconstaoietion of 
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the mined quarten; at the same tfane he paid 
ootistaiit yirite to the mii8eiiin» and the inrentire 
spirit of the Queen was ever finding new reasons 
for deferring his departure and new pleasures to 
induee him to remain. At length summer arrived, 
and the rising under Phamaoes broke out in Asia- 
Minor. CtaBsar's presence in Syria grew indis- 
pensable, and he was obliged to make prepara- 
tions for his departure. Although Cleopatra was 
▼ery loath to part with him, she did not insist 
upon his staying: she already felt the pledge 
of Caesar's love stirring within her womb, and 
knew that their separation could not be of 
long duration. The great conqueror left Alex- 
andria on the last day of May, taking with 
him only the veterans of the sixth legion; the 
other troops remained behind, in Egypt. These 
f<»t>ea comprised the veterans he had himself 
brought with him from Achaia, the thirty-seventh 
legion sent from Rhodes by Domitius Calvinus, the 
thirty-first legion that had come by land from 
Syria, and, finaUy, the two l^ons that OaMnius 
had originally left in Egypt, and the 800 German 
horse that had come with Csesar's fleet. He en- 
trusted this army to Rufius, one of his most faith- 
ful and trustworthy officers, and, leaving Cleopatra 
under his protection, Caesar left Egypt towards the 
end of the summer and journeyed with all haste to 
Syria. 

After his^ departure, the Queen entirely changed 
her behaviour. Since she now felt sure of her power 
and had taken up her residence at her capital, 
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•he dedred to win the affection of her people and 
employed, to gain her ends, all ihe wiedonit 
restraint, and l^dnees of which she was capable. 
She choee ApoUodoms for her treasurer-generalt 
restored order to the public finances, and put an 
end,for the time, to all banquets and feasts. Work- 
men were employed to reoonstmct the buildings 
destroyed during the war, to restore the museum 
and the harbour. At the same time, the trade 
of Alexandria throre and very soon assumed 
the importance for which in earlier days it had 
been famous. The Queen entrusted the command 
of the fleet to Serapio, now healed of his wounds, 
who repaired the damaged ships and built several 
new ones. Cleopatra, young as she was, played 
her pctrt wiUi due seriousness, and took a very real 
share in the direction of the affairs of state; in 
addition, she was present at the legal debates that 
took ^iace in the gymnasium and herself Judged, 
in public, all the more important cases. And, 
finally, she drew up the plans of all the building 
that went on in the town and supervised it with 
great care and attention to detaiL 

In her capacity as high priestess, she i^resided in 
personoverthe ceremonies in the temple of Isis: the 
mystic charm of these functions added to her beauty 
and shrouded her in a supernatural atmosphere in 
the eyes of her people, who could see her daily 
performing religious sacrifices in the great temple. 

In this mighty edifice, which the first of the 
Lagidsd had reared in the centre of the Bruchium, 
a huge statue of Isis, painted in many strildng 
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eoloon^ stood, elad in gorgeous golden drapery 
and studded with jewels ; the head, neok, and hands 
of the goddess were loaded with precious stones of 
wonderful hrillianoe; her right hand held the 
sistrum and her left the wing^ cross. From an 
altar of white marble, placed in front of the statue, 
rose a sparkling flame, amid a cloud of scented 
fumes. On one side of the sacred table stood the 
god Anubis, with the head of a jackal, on the other 
the god Apis, with the head of a bulL A group of 
priests, with shcnm heads, robed in immaculate 
garments, chanted hymns to a flute accomi>animent 
in slow and mournful strain: they maintained the 
sacred flre with pious care and brought the objects 
for the sacriflce. Upon the flagstones of the temple, 
in front of the altar, were engraved the twelve 
signs of the sodiac in a circle surrounded with 
mystic signs. No one might set foot within this 
circle, were he king or high priest himsell All 
around, beneath the massive pillars, and stretching 
as far as the walls of the temple, the people, awed 
and subdued in the presence of such awful mystery, 
lay prostrate, silent and fearfuL Suddeiily the 
human mass began to move: the Queen's chair 
stood at the door of the temple. The people ranged 
themselves respectfully on either side of the proces- 
sion that was advancing with slow majestic step. 
A long purple mantle hung from the shoulders of 
Cleopatra; her neck, breast, arms and feet were 
bare, but on them sparkled precious gems, that 
alone were worth whole kingdoms; on her head 
rested a golden crown fashioned to represent a 
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water-lily, and from the calyx of the flowers a 
serpent, studded with magnificent stones, reared 
its head. Hie tight -fitting oalatiriB, with its 
scales of gold, adorned the slim figure of the Queen, 
displaying its graceful curves with erery more* 
ment that she took. Her wh<^ person was, as it 
were, the very incarnation of beauty, youth, and 
grace. Cleopatra stepped over the sacred drcle, 
while trumpets and timbrels sounded a solemn air ; 
then, folding her arms across her breast, she pro- 
strated herself at the feet fst fbe goddess, while the 
priests chanted a grave melopo^ and sprinkled 
her with costly perfume. Then she rose slowly 
to her feet and, taking the objects destined for 
the sacrifice, consecrated them to the goddess, 
beseeching her, in a loud voice, to hear her. The 
music began again; the chanting of hjrmns was 
mingled with the sounds of the instruments, and 
the Queen, ascending the steps of the altar, placed 
the offerings upon the sacred fire. At this moment 
silence was restored, and all waited reverently for 
the fiames to do their work, while Cleopatra kept 
a careful watch upon the signs appearing in the 
fire 'and drew from them omens concerning the 
fate of the empire. When the sacrifice was ccmsum* 
mated, the trumpets rang out afresh, and the 
Queen, turning towards ^e people, explained to 
them the oracle ; then, raising her arms to heaven, 
she asked a blessing for her country and her peopla 
With slow, majestic step she then quitted the 
temple, leaving by the door Which lay behind the 
statue of ^e goddess. 
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In this way passed the simimer, autumn, and 
part of the winter. The rainy season was not orer 
before the Queen gave birth to a son, to whom 
she gave the name CeBsarion, with C»sar*s formal 
consent. The event was hailed with joy not by 
Cleopatra alone, but by the whole town. Great 
festivities were organised in honour of the new« 
bom child, of whom it was said later by many 
Greek historians that he had both the figure and 
the gait of his father. 

In the meantime Cnsar had effected the con- 
quest of Syria with extraordinary rapidity; it 
was with reference to this campaign that he 
used the famous words : * Yeni, vidi, vici.* Thence 
he returned to Rome and restored order to the 
capital; and then, in the spring of the year 46, 
he set sail for Africa, where he defeated Sextus 
Fompey and King Juba, whose son he brought 
back with him to Rome. During all this time 
Cleopatra was in constant communication with 
Cnear, who, at the end of the African campaign, 
invited her to follow him to Rome. The g^reat 
general apparently wished the Queen of Egypt to 
be present at his triumph and the festivities given 
in his honour. Cleopatra naturally hastened to 
carry out his wishes and, towards the end of the 
summer, hardly a year since Csesar had left Alex- 
andria, set sail for Italy with her husband Ptolemy 
Dionysus, her son Cffisarion, several of her advisers, 
and many of the learned men of Alexandria, 
among them Sosigenes. Her suite comprised a 
whole army of court functionaries and servants, 
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and a fleet of ships escorted the royal galley. Her 
f ather, Ptolemy Aiiletes» had onee come to Bome, 
poor and needy and on f oot» to implore aid of the 
Republic; Cleopatra, his daughter, appeared there 
in all the pomp and dignity of a queen, damling all 
not by her charms alone, but also by the striking 
display of her sovereigniy. 
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CHAPTER VI 

CLBOPATBA AT BOMB 

Whbm he returned from his campaign in Africa, 
GsBsar was already at the stimmit of his power. 
The news of his rapid and decisive victories over 
Cato, Sdpio, and tfuba had preceded him. The 
Senate voted him everything that the most fertile 
imagination could conceive in the way of honours 
and flattery ; and the people, who worshipped him 
as a god, abdicated several of their rights in 
favour of their favourite general. For a period 
of forty days thanks were ofFered to every one of 
the gods in turn; for his triumph, white horses 
were requisitioned, and he was allowed as many 
Uetors as he pleased; he was elected censor for 
three years and dictator for ten ; in the Senate a 
eurule chair was erected for him and his vote 
preponderated in all deliberations; in addition to 
this, a place of honour was reserved for him at the 
eireus and he had the right to give the signal for 
the performance to begin. And, as though these 
honours were noi in themselves sufBdent, he was 
accorded the privilege of naming men of his own 
choice to all those public offices which were usually 
filled by election, and of settling the annual re- 
cruiting of the soldiers, and even the right to dis- 
pose of the receipts and expenses of the treasury 
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as he wished. It was further decided to plaee 
his triumphal chariot in the Capitol, oppoeite the 
statue of Jupiter, and to erect a bronae statue to 
the popular hero, the base of which should be in 
the shape of a sphere, and bear the inscription: 
'Demi-god'; and finally, to engrave his name upon 
the front of the CapitoL 

Rome was now, in fact, witnessing the establish^ 
jnent of an absolute monarchy, for Ceesar's pow^r 
extended throughout the empire; lyid if the 
Dictator refused the outward sign of kingship, the 
diadem, when it was offered him, his action can 
only be attributed to that moderation which was 
the mark of his character, and which urged him, in 
spite of all his ambition, never to risk the substanes 
for the form. But, with the exception of this detail, 
he exacted all the honours due to a king and the 
investment of every dignity- authorised l^ the 
traditi<His of the Republic He omitted no single 
one of his triumphs ; having the right to four, he 
c^ebrated them all, one after the other. 

CSflBsar returned to Italy on the 14th of June, 
of the year 46 B.C., and the preparations for the 
festivities organised in his honour had just been 
completed, when Gleopatra arrived at Rome. 
Ceesar, who had been anxiously awaiting her, 
installed her and her suite in a villa bekwig^ 
ing to him across the Tiber. It was, no doubt» 
one of the largest and most magnificent houses 
of the Eternal Ciiy, but, for all that^ it was 
no more than the house of a private dtisen ecmi- 
pared with the royal palace at Alexandriib dther 
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in liBe, or oonvMileiiee, or luxurioaniess. But 
Cleopatra vmB none the less comfortable for 
that reason, imd took care to conform as far as 
iras possibto to the haUts and customs of the 
Romans, 

The whole of the royal family of Egypt— all the 
liTing members of the dynasty of the Li^dsD^ 
was thus congregated at Borne. The weak and 
ailing King Ptolemy XIY. Dionysus, and desarion, 
had come with Cleopatra, while Arsinoa, brought 
thither a year ago, was awaiting in prison the £ate 
of all captives— to be dragged igpaominiously behind 
the chariot oi her triumphant yanquisher and then 
tortured to death. 

Cleopatra had hardly settled in her new residence, 
befmie the festivities in Caesar^s honour began. 
Furst was celebrated the triumph for the campaign 
against the Gauls, and the people of Rome watched 
the noUe Yeroingetorix following on foot in the 
procession of the conqueror, by whom he had been 
so utterly defeated; a few days later came the 
second triumph, in which the unfortunate ArsinoB 
trod the same path, loaded with heavy chains; the 
third triumi^ exhibited Phamaces to the gase 6f 
the citizens of the Republic, and, in the fourth, 
was seen the son of King Juba. Of all the captives, 
ArsiaoB alone aroused the compassion of the Roman 
peqple, accustomed though they were to such 
scenesL Thanks, too^ to the intervention of her 
sister, Cleopatra, the princess was even set at 
liberty, while the other prisoners, with the ezcq[>- 
tion of young Juba, were handed ovw to tl^ 
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ezeeiitioner after they bad, in tii^ riiamefiU xnaroh 
through the streets of Borne, borne witness to the 
glory of the great CsBsar. Then the Dictator, amid 
great rejoicings, opened the puUic market that 
bears his name, as well as a new temple to Venus, 
in which, later, he placed a portrait of Cleopatra 
side by side with the statue of the goddess. He 
then gave a great feast to all the peoi^e, distri- 
buted among his soldiers lands in the provinces 
that had fallen into his hands, and shared among 
Rome's 150,000 citizmis the greater part of the booty 
won during his campaigns. As was natural, the 
Queen of 'Egypt was present at all these festivities, 
and took part in the various ceremonies. 

The official reason for Cleopatra's joum^ to 
Rome was that she desired the Senate to bestow 
upon her the title €i 90ciu8 reipuhUece; but her 
amour with Ccaear was known to all the world, 
since, indeed, neither hesitated from publicly avow- 
ing it. The Queen had not long to wait before 
her wish was granted: she obtaLied the title of 
soetia, without being compelled, as her father in 
his tfane had been, either to flatter <Nr to bribe 
the Senators. When once the matter was settled, 
Cle<^Mttra's social position was recognised and the 
dignity worthy of her rank assured her, and from 
that time the Queen kept open house at Rome, 
being careful, however, not to indulge in too great 
a show of luxury nor to behave in a manner that 
mig^t be considered eccentric The chief-man of 
her court was the same Ammonius who had been 
sent as ambassador to Rome by her fttther, Auletes ; 
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it was he who attended to all affairs of state, and, 
with the help of the Roman banker, Attious, provided 
for the Queen's expenses. Thanks to the order that 
reigned in her household, which, though magnifi- 
cent, was never regal, Cleopatra was enabled to 
put aside large sums of money, the greater number 
of i^hich were employed upon the completion of the 
important public works begun by her in her king- 
draa, principally at Alexandria. As an instance, 
one among a hundred that could be mentioned, the 
boring of a canal between the Nile and the Red 
Sea was started, but it had later to be abandoned. 

Theopompns, a member of the Egyptian courts 
soon became Csdsar's favourite, and Sosigenes, 
though at this time engaged upon the direction of 
the studies of the young Ptolemy, was asked by 
the Dictator to settie several matters of scientific 
interest, among which may be mentioned the 
Roman calendar, which Csesar, by the work of 
Sosigenes, was thus enabled to reform. The calendar 
was, indeed, in a state of such disorder, occasioned 
by the abuses of the priests in the matter of inter- 
calations, that the festival of the harvest no longer 
fell in the summer, nor that connected with the 
grape-gathering in the autumn. In the following 
year Ceesar turned his attention to the course of 
the sun, and apportioned to it a period of 366 days 
— as in E^;ypt — suppressing the intercalary moni^ 
and adding a day to every fourth year; then, so 
that the civil year might be made to coincide with 
the astronomical year, he added sixiy-seven days to 
the year 706, which should have ended on the Ist 
I 120 
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of November 46 B.O., and ihas it eame to pass that 
the first day of the year 700 ooinoided exactly 
with the beginning of the astronomical year, 45 B.O. 
While these reforms were being carried oat, the 
Senate decided that the seventh month of the year, 
which fell during the celebration of Caesar's 
triumphs, should tihienceforward bear the name of 
the hero, and be called * Julius ' (July). 

Roman socie^, and particularly the female 
element of that society, had very little sympathy 
with Cleopatra. Her passionate nature, her simple 
manners, her whole conception of life were so 
entirely different from the manners of the Roman 
matrons, with their comparatively humble up- 
bringing and their uneventful lives, that the Queen 
of Egypt, in spite of all her efforts to conform to 
their way of living, never succeeded in doing so, 
and remained a stranger in Rome to the end. 
Moreover, the society of the Eternal City could 
never understand that Cleopatra preserved her 
dignity as a queen, in spite of all her kindness and 
affability. Every word she spoke, every gesture 
that she made, were commented upon and severely 
criticised ; and, in truth, Cleopatra must have been a 
model of virtue to have escax>ed from the strictures 
of this society and this community of gossips, ani- 
mated by hostile feelings as they were, and many of 
whom were ready to hand down to posterity all that 
they thought blameworthy in her behaviour. The 
only thing for which they could reproach her was 
the fact that she sought to become Csdsar's wife. But 
this by itself was enough to fill the heart of every 
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man and woman in Rome with Jealousy and hatred. 
Some were angry at what they considered to be an 
overweening presumption, while others sought to 
insinuate themselves into her good graces, and 
lavished uiK>n her the most fulsome of flattery. 

For the rest, Osasar had at that time none but 
friends at Rome, all his adversaries having been 
erushed and scattered, and the most distinguished 
among them having found refuge in Spain. Cleo- 
patra met with several old friends : the historian, 
Hirtius, whom she had seen at Alexandria with 
OcBsar, and who had been one of his ablest generals, 
and, later, was elected consul ; Oabinius, who had, 
by an exile of several years, atoned for the help 
once given to Auletes, and whom the Dictator 
now permitted to return to Rome ; and finally, the 
prmfectus equiiwn^ Mark Antony, who had added 
considerably to his glorious achievements since the 
day on which he left Alexandria, and who was 
now, after Caesar, the most powerful and most 
popular man at Rome. Antony professed a deep 
and sincere admiration for the hero, and it was for 
this reason that, on qidtting Egypt, he had forth- 
with betaken himsetf to Ghaul, in order that he 
might serve under C»sar*s orders. The latter was 
not slow to recognise that Antony possessed the 
marks of a first-rate general, nor to appreciate his 
reckless courage, his sure eye, and his fidelity, which 
had been tried again and again, and he entrusted 
to him the command of an armed body of men and 
charged him besides with many important political 
missions. Thus, during the last year of the cam- 
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paign against the Gauk, rinoe CeBsar eould not him- 
self go to Rome, he had procured Antonyms election as 
tribune of the people in order that he might defend 
his interests with the Senate, at that time ill- 
disposed towards him, and Mark Antony fully 
justified the confidence of his chief, carrying out 
his mission with as much ability as courage* Then 
came the civil war, and the battle of Pharsalia, for 
the victory of which this young and indefatigable 
detain, commanding the left wing of CSaBsar^s army, 
was largely responsible* And still later, during the 
whole of the time Caesar was at Alezandiria, Antony 
acted as his titulary representative at Rome. And 
in spite of the fact that the young man displayed a 
certain amount of ill-temper at the preference 
shown by the Dictator to Lepidus, Ciesar still 
possessed in Antony a fervent admirer and a faith- 
ful friend. 

Since his sojourn at Alexandria, Mark Antony 
had changed neither in appearance nor behaviour; 
he was still the most handsome man in Rome and 
as fond of women as ever, although he had for 
some time been married to his cousin, the daughter 
of Caius Antonius. But as his wife had for some long 
time openly accepted the homage of Publius Dola- 
bella, he repudiated her, and entered uiK>n a life ao 
irregular and so extravagant that not only the 
moralists and matrons of iSie city were scandalised, 
but even Caesar himself, who was not a man likely 
to be very severe upon excess and riotous living. 
Antony scattered Ids money right and left and 
passed most of his time in feasting and drinking in 
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the company of parasitM and women of the streets* 
He would walk through the most crowded streets 
of Rome, dead drunk, singing and shouting at the 
top of his voice, and one day he so far forgot him- 
self as to sully the chief seat in the Forum with 
his vomiting. He bought the house of Pompey the 
Oreat at a public auction, and the patricians were 
disgusted to see this residence made the head- 
quarters of his orgies, even before he had paid the 
quffistors the price demanded. Neverthless, in spite 
of his scandalous behaviour, Antony fulfilled his 
duties in a perfectly capable manner, no easy 
matter in the circumstances. During CsBsar's 
absence, and while the most contradictory news 
was arriving from Alexandria concerning him, 
announcing at one time that he had been defeated, 
at another even that he had been assassinated, 
Antony succeeded in maintaining order not only 
in Rome, but throughout the whole of Italy. No 
one dared to move, and not only did the enemies 
of Oaesar give him no trouble whatever, but the 
number of his friends increased from day to day. 

When CsBsar, on his return from Egypt, pressed 
for payment for Pompey's house, and when, later, 
in 708, the Dictator chose another man to be 
his second consul, Antony quarrelled with his 
master. He did not go so far as to range himself 
on the side of his enemies, nor did he ti^e part in 
the intrigues directed against his life, as did most 
of the Dictator's courtiers and flatterers ; but, that 
CflBsar might know that he was iU-content, he 
refused to follow him into Egypt and foft Rome 
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in the company of his mistress, the ooortesan 
Pytheris. With her he travelled through the 
whole of Italy, making a short stay at every town ; 
and, wishing to scandalise the worthy citizens of 
the provinces, he treated Cytheris with the re* 
qpect that was paid to royalty, 'The people were 
offended,' says Plutarch, 'at the iK>mp of his 
travelling plate; at his erecting tents on the road by 
groves and rivers, for the most luxuriant dinners; 
at his chariots drawn by lions ; and at his lodging 
his ladies of pleasure and female musicians in the 
houses of modest and sober people.' Yet, he did 
not envy Csesar the glory and the power he had 
won; and, when the latter returned to Borne, 
Antony also hastened thither in order that he 
might witness the triumph of his former master. 

It was at this time that the character and con- 
duct of Antony underwent a sudden and complete 
change: he became grave and serious, abandoned 
evil company and riotous living, and sought to enter 
again into Caesar's good graces. It is also probable 
that Antony did not lose much time before paying 
a visit to the Queen of Egypt,— the acknowledged 
lover of his general, — whom he had known as a 
child; and, in that case, we can hardly fail to 
admire the handsome young man and the lovely 
woman who, while experiencing one for the other 
very lively feelings of sympathy, would not allow 
themselves to be carried away by them into rela- 
tions of a more intimate nature. 

All the great men of Home hastened tp pay their 
respects to Cleopatra: Cicero, Atticus} Lepidusg 
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Lentulns, Dolabella, and many otliers visited her 
and paid her homage. A large crowd of flatterers 
and comiiers assiduously frequented the villa 
across the Tiber» and there were to be seen all 
those who, having anjrthing to ask or hope for 
from Geasar, thought to gain their ends more 
rapidly by flattering Cleopatra and endeavouring 
to interest her in their affairs or in their intrigues. 
In spite, however, of the undoubted influence she 
possessed, the Queen of Egypt found herself in a 
very disagreeable position, inasmuch as she con* 
cealed from no one her ardent desire to become 
CsBsar^s wife, according to the Roman law, and 
to legitimatise her son CsBsarion. And the more 
likelihood there seemed of the Dictator accomplish'' 
ing the wishes of his mistress, the greater was the 
hatred of the Roman people for this daughter of an 
idolatrous nation, this foreigner, this ^Egjrptian 
monster,' who sought to insinuate herself into the 
gena JuHa^ the chi^ patrician family in Rome, and 
who, forsooth, presumed to dictate to the Roman 
world. 

If we consider the conduct of Cleopatra in the 
light of the morality of our own time, we must admit 
that she was far more worthy of respect than the 
majority of the Roman matrons of her day, of whom 
Seneca says that, 'heroines of virtue as they were, 
they did not consider adultery as an act of which to 
be ashamed.' Things had come to such a pass that 
young women only married for the sake of mcreas- 
ing desire in their lovers, and chastity was looked 
upon as a proof of ugliness. Cleopatra, on the other 
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hand, was ever OsBBar's faithful comiMtnicm, imitat- 
mg neither the conduct of his second wife, Pompeia, 
nor Mark Antony's first wife, nor Pompe/s third 
wife, nor Scribonia, the second wife of Octavios, 
all of whom deceived their husbands openly and 
without restraint. And then Cleopatra was a 
woman in every sense of the term, resembling 
neither the Fulvia whom Antony had Just married, 
whose charms were of the masculine order, nor 
Calpumia who was so acrid and so cold that she 
failed to win the affection of any man, her husband 
included. Moreover, it was not the virtue of the 
Queen of Egjrpt that was the objection to her 
marriage wiUi Csdsar, but simply her origin, for 
the Romans looked upon the whole world as be- 
longing to them, and, — ^in their opinion, — ^if any 
among them took a wife from another land, he 
brought into their midst a foreigner who would 
want her share of the common patrimony, which 
would only be the less for having to be divided 
among a greater number. In the eyes of the people 
it was an awful thing, and a sacrilege, that ihe 
head of the gens Jidic^ the absolute Dictator of 
the Roman Empire, should espouse an idolatrous 
woman and set her by his hearth, that hearth that 
he had till now kept sacred to his household gods. 

When, a few months later, Caesar was obliged to 
go and restore order in Spain, where matters had 
taken a very serious turn, and the Queen remamed 
behind, at Rome, although all were expecting and 
longing for her departure, countless intrigues, 
which had their origin in Jealousy, were openfy 
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directed against her, and Cleopatra was not slow 
to recognise that the capital of the great Republic 
was hardly the place for the realisation of her great 
schemes. It would seem that from this moment 
she used all her powers to create wcHrk for CsBsar 
in the East» in order by so doing to attract him 
once more to Alexandria and keep him by her side. 
During the winter that followed, Rome was in a 
comparatively toanquil state. The people from the 
provinces, who had come to witness Csesar's tri- 
umphs, had returned to their homes, and all were 
impatiently awaiting the issue of the campaign in 
the Iberian peninsula. In the meantime Antony 
had married again, possibly at the suggestion of 
Gleopatra, dioosing as his wife Fulvia, the widow 
of Curio, one of Caesar^s lieutenants who had 
perished in the African campaign. Fulvia was at 
this time no longer in her fiiist youth ; she had had 
a former husband in Publius Clodius, whom Milo 
had put to death some twelve years before. She 
had married again, after having been left a widow, 
the debauched Curio, and, when he met his death 
in Africa, she did not even wait for the end of the 
year before taking to herself a third husband, Mark 
Antony, to whom she brought a girl of thirteen, her 
daughter by her first husband. Fulvia was what 
is known as a well-made woman, but her features 
were of a masculine type and her manners those 
of a trooper : she never allowed herself to be con- 
tradicted, nor did she suffer anyone connected with 
her to act contrary to her wishes. There was 
nothing womanly about her, and she was in no way 
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fitted for domefltioiiy or the cares of a housewife : 
her chief characteristics were ambiticmy utter ab- 
sence of affection, and coarseness. According to 
Plutarch, Fulyia would have thought nothing of 
being able to ^rrannise ov&r a husband who was 
onlj a private individual: 'her ambition was to 
govern those who governed, and to command tiie 
leaders of armies.' In vain did Antony endeavour 
to amuse her and steal a kind word from her, 'by 
many whimsical and pleasant follies': it was im- 
possible to soften this inflexible nature, and all 
Rome laughed at the poor success that crowned 
his attempts. 

In the meantime, news of CSflssar's victories in 
Spain reached the capital, and when, finally, towards 
the end of March, the defeat of Oneius Pompey at 
Munda was announced, a fever of madness seemed 
to take hold of the people: all vied with one im- 
other in inventing some new means of glorifying 
CiBsar, to whom the Senate decreed the dictatorship 
for life. He was also styled ' Imperator,' and that 
dignity was extended to his descendants, if he had 
any. A temple was erected in his honour, and on 
the base of the bronze statue representing him was 
chiselled the inscription: 'To the GK>d of Mercy.' 
In place of the modest house in which Ceesar had 
till then resided, in the Suburra, the Senate ordered 
a sumptuous palace to be built at the exi>ense of 
the state. And finally, he was given an exception- 
ally magnificent triumph. 

When it was understood that Csdsar was returning 
from Spain, most of the principal dtiiens went 
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some days' joum^ to meet him» in order that they 
migflit be the first to congratulate him. Those who 
Btagred behind in the capital thought only of how 
they mig^t give him a reception worthy of his 
g^loriouB achi u f eu Mants; all the houses were decor- 
ated, triumphal arches were elected in all the 
principal streets, and thwe were hustings at erery 
street comer for the enthusiastic orators of the 
croTFd. 

It is probaUe that good places were reserved for 

Cleopatra and her suite^ and that she was present 

at the triumphant entry of the hero. Amid a crowd 

mad with excitement, she must have seen the first 

chariot, in which sat Ceesar, with Mark Antony by 

his side, and behind him Brutus Albinus and his 

niece's son, Octavius, at that time a lad of seventeen, 

who was destined later to play a part fraught with 

such baneful consequences to herself. The future 

emperor of the Romans had been careful to go fortii 

to meet his unde with the rest ; for it was thought 

that Caesar, being already advanced in years and 

childless, might perhaps bequeath to him his 

riches and his power. Nevertheless, the fact that 

OaBsar chose Antony to sit beside him in his chariot 

and not Octavius, provoked much comment, which 

increased in bitterness when, in the year 710, the 

Dictator chose Antony as second consid. Certainly 

the young Octavius, whose vanity was only equalled 

by his ambition, was deeply mortified at having 

a place allotted to him in the second chariot, 

and it is not unlikely that it was this that gave 

birth to his antipathy for Mark Antony, and that 
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it WB0 from this slight cftose that there arose th&t 
irreconcilable hatred which, gradually increasing: as 
time went on, was only eztingoished by the death 
of Antony himself. Hie Qaeen, too, coidd not liave 
failed to notice, both at the time of CsBsar's entry 
into Rome, and later, during the public entertain- 
m^its given in his honour, that the absolute power 
of the Dictator and the excessive honour paid to 
him, had aroused not only in the aristocracy of 
Rome, but also among his immediate followers, 
sentiments of jealousy and mistrust which they 
were at little pains to conceaL She must certainly 
have observed indications of a reaction, already 
smouldering, directed against Ceesar's omnipotence, 
as well as a manifest antipathy to his person and 
his projects and ambitions. 

Moreover, these symptoms became so evident 
tiiiat other friends took it upon them as a duty to 
warn C»sar. But the Dictator attached no im- 
portance whatever to these intrigues and reined 
that 4t was not of those fat, sleek fellows that he 
was afraid.' Seeing, too, that the Romans were in 
no way well disposed towards Cleopatra, he pro- 
ceeded to distinguish her from others even more 
than in the i>ast: he had her portrait painted 
by Timomachus of Byzantium, the most famous 
painter in Rome, and placed it in the temple of 
Venus, by the side of tibe image of that goddess, 
itself a work by the same artist. At the theatre 
and other places he made his appearance in com- 
pany with the Queen of Egypt; he spread the 
report that he desired to render his son 
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CSaBaarkm legitimate. Farther, atthoagh there was 

nothing for which he had to reproach his wif e, the 

faithful, but barren Calpnmia, unless it were that 

she had failed to make him love her, he now 

thonght seriously of deserting her, and marrying 

the mistress who had not only made him a father, 

but whose beauty and wit rendered her worthy of a 

place by his side. He therefore commanded the tri- 

b\i]ie of the people, Helvius Cinna, to propose a law 

to the Senate permitting him to marry Cleopatra, 

in order that he might render his son legitimate 

and remain no longer without an heir. 

CsBsar never concealed his designs: on the con- 
trary, he spoke of them himself to his friends, and 
thus it soon came to be understood that the EActa- 
tor wished to introduce into the Senate aU the 
notabilities of the countries he had conquered, to 
the end that its political character might be 
dianged, and it might become a body representa- 
tive of the whole vast empire. It was likewise 
known that as soon as Csdsar departed from Rome, 
on a campaign against the Parthians, the Senate 
would pass the law authorising his marriage with 
the Que^ ot B^Tpt. 

We cannot estimate to-day, twenty centuries 
later, which of these two plans was the more 
offensive to the narrow and jealous patriotism of 
the Romans. In the first place, they were hostile 
to all foreigners, because they could see the time 
was not far distant whrni they would have to divide 
their power with them and grant them a share in 
the direction of affairs. In the second place, they 
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ooold not tolerate the woman Cleopatra, who had 
eompletely turned the head of their hero; and the 
more CflBOEtr loaded her with honours, the more did 
he aggravate the hatred they had for this foreigner, 
who seemed to them about to become absolute 
mistress of the empire and the world. The Roman 
aristooraoy doubtless did not dare to make their 
feelings public, and many of them ev^i went so 
far as to layidi upon Offisar and Oleopatra all 
manner of flattering attentions ; but it was no easy 
matter to deeeive the Queen of Egypt, who was not 
slow to remark the discontent that was brewing in 
the city. For this reason she felt ill at ease and was 
only waiting for a favourable oi^>ortunity to return 
to her own land. Cffisar's love was very precious 
to her, that at least is certain, yet she preferred 
to enjoy it at Alexandria^ and, in the meantime, 
set about making prei>arations for her departura 
Moreover, she Imd no doubt that, once she had 
returned to Egypt, her lover would not be l<mg in 
joining her. 

During the whole of the summer and autumn, 
CflBsar was occupied with important affhurs of state. 
The reform of the administration, the government 
of the provinces, and various other works of general 
utility, occupied his days; and at the same time it 
was necessary for him to prepare for the coming 
war with the Parthians, upon which the Roman 
people were becoming more and more anxious to 
enter. As a fact, it was principally Ceesar's ambiti<m 
that urged him to undertake this war; nothing was 
easier than to stir up the Romans i^^inst these 
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long-standing and bitter enemies of the Republic. 
And what was more, if they hoped, on the one 
handy that Oeesar would take a signal revenge on 
them for the defeats inflicted upon Crassus, and 
thus wipe out the disgrace inflicted on Roman 
arms, on the other hand they thought of the 
triumph that would follow the victory, of the 
feasts and spectacles that would be given, and of 
the rich booty of which every citizen would have 
his share. For the rest, the aristocracy were also 
desirous that this war should be waged, but only so 
long as the victories gained might not add further 
to GflBsar's popularity and power. At length it 
was decided that the campaign should be under- 
taken, and that the Dictator should put himself at 
the head of his legions: his departure was fixed 
for the end of March 710. 

Hie turn of ev^its suited Cleopatra very well 
indeed, for she thought only of attraotmg CfiBsiu? 
into B^Tpt, and considered that her task would be 
far easier once the Dictator was removed from 
Rome and its intrigues. But disquieting news 
reached her at this time from Alexandria : a bold 
impostor, who pretended to be Ptolemy XIII., 
sought to make the Egyptians believe that he was 
their lawful sovereign and that, having succeeded 
in making good his escape at the time of the battle 
of the Delta, he was now coming to take possession 
of his throne. As is usual in such cases, the false 
king had collected round him a certain number of 
partisans, and a disturbance broke out, only to be 
put down immediately by the energetic action of 
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Buflns; but the nawB served to hasten deopatra's 
departure from Borne. And as she was anxioiis to 
be gone before CeBsar's departure^ she gave orders 
for her fleet to come mto the waters of the Adriatic, 
and made all preparations for a speedy departure. 

In the meanwhile, lowering clouds, black with 
danger, were massing over i^e head of CsBsar, 
against whom his enemies had awakened botii 
JMlousy and mistrust in the hearts of the people. 
He had be^i mvested with all the power of an 
absolute monarch, he had been rendered honours 
till then reserved for the gods alone, and now he 
was blamed for having accepted such flattery and 
compliments without a protest* and his detractors 
even went so far as to accuse him of coveting a 
king's crown. They let it be understood that if 
C»sar set out against the Parthians, he would not 
return, but would transfer the seat of government 
to Alexandria, after having drawn all the soldiers 
away from Italy and left the capital in the hands 
of his friends. Such rumours were naturally only 
spread under cover of the greatest secrecy, yet 
CfiBsar knewUiathis life was in serious danger. He 
consequently desired to hasten his departure, but 
could not: it was already too late. Hie conspiraqr 
that had been hatching since his return from Spain 
had by this time become fully organised, and it was 
decided to assassinate him before his departure 
from Bome ; for if he were allowed to return from 
the East crowned with fresh laurels, his popularity 
and his power might become so great that it would 
no longer be possible to approach his person. The 
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eonspiratorsy with sereral of GeBmr's most inti- 
mate friends at their head, were only waiting a 
convenient opportunity for patting their plan into 
exeention: especially was it necessary to separate 
from the Dictator his close and faithful friend, 
Mark Antony, who went everywhere with him in 
his capacity of second consul, and whose herculean 
strength was a source of dread to the conspirators. 
At length the opportunity offered. On the 15th 
of March, Antony was detained on some pretext or 
other, and, as Csesar entered the Senate -house 
alone, Brutus and Cassius fell upon him and 
stabbed him. 

No one deplored Oaasar's death more bitterly 
than Cleoi>atra, who lost all in him— a lover, 
the father of her child, the husband that was 
to be— and who now saw all the ambitious 
schemes, which were founded upon the Dictator's 
love, fall headlong to the ground. Hie struggle 
between the various factions would now begin 
again, and who knew but that even her right to 
the throne might not be questioned. In the dr- 
eumstancee, the Queen of Egypt could not stay 
an instant longer in Rome witihtout endangering 
her personal sidFety, aU the more in that, as soon 
as the first moments of stupor at the horror of 
the deed were passed, a revolution burst upon 
the capital of tiie Republic. Profiting by these 
disturbismces, which diverted the attention of the 
Romans, Cleopatra left Rome with what haste 
she could and returned to Alexandria. She was 
not the only one who left under cover of 
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the general disorder and confosian; her sister 
Arsinoey who had stayed by her side smee her 
release, also managed to escape, and betook her- 
self first to Greece, and later, after the battle 
of PhiUppi, to Eii^esus, where Megabysos, the 
high priest of Diana, not content with affording 
her a refoge, received her with royal honours. 
At Rome, where the Queen of Egypt had no 
friends, unless it were Ifark Antony, her hasty 
departure was looked upon as a flight: at the 
time of the disposal of CsBsar's we^Jth, Antony 
was the only man who defended Cleoi>atra and 
dared to lift his voice in favour of CsBsarion, 
There is no need to add that his efforts were 
utterly useless, for, consul though he was, and 
in spite of his great popularity, his advice could 
not prevail against the unanimous opinion of 
the citizens, bi short, everyone was glad of the 
departure of the Egyptian, and the Romans were 
pleased to think that they had done with her for 
ever. 
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CLBOPATBA» QUBHN OF BGYPT 

CiJMPATBA had quitted Rome deeply afflicted by 
Caesar's death and anxious concerning the state 
of affairs at Alexandria. But on hearing of her 
arrivaly Ptolemy the pretender hastened to leave 
E^^ypt and withdraw to Phcenicia, with the result 
that no really serious trouble arose from his im- 
pud^it assumption. The Queen had therefore 
nothing to fear on that side; but, anxious to 
prevent any similar usurpation in the future, she 
lost no time in getting her husband, Ptolemy XIY,, 
crowned, according to the Egyptian custom, 
although the young prince was not fourteen years 
of age. The formality was the more urgent, as the 
King was always ailing, and his death expected from 
day to day. The coronation toolc place towards the 
end of the year 710. The winter following was 
quiet and uneventful : the intestine strife that was 
harassing the Republic had not as yet made itself 
felt in E^ypt ; and, moreover, the continual warfare 
in Syria and India was, perforce, an advantage to 
the country of the Pharaohs, quietly occupying 
itself with agricultural and commercial pursuits. 
Nevertheless, the island of Cyprus, which domin- 
ated the coasts of Asia-Minor, as well as those of 
Phoenieia, had become a strategic position of 
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extreme importance, and it was to be feared that 
one or other of the pEurties disputing for sapremacy 
at Rome would succeed in gaining possession of 
it, by treachery, or otherwiBe. For this reason 
Cleopatra entrusted the command of the island to 
Scrapie ; he was one of the few in whom, judging 
from the past, she felt she could place pe^ect 
confidence. She invested him at the same time 
with the command of the squadron of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

\ During the years that followed, Egypt enjoyed 
the blessings of peace, order, and tranquillity. The 
population increased; many canab were cut, with 
a view to enlarging the area of arable land ; the 
gold mines of Berenice, for a long time abandoned, 
were now being worked again ; Egjrptian merchant- 
men pursued their traffic as far as the Red Sea 
and farther, towards the south and the east; the 
port of Alexandria became the busiest port of 
the world. Cleopatra took care to see that both 
the lives and the property of her subjects were pro- 
tected. At the same time, strict discipline was 
maintained both at the court and in the interior, 
while no expense was spared in the celebrating of a 
great festival or the display of the Queen's own 
splendour. She kept a stem hand upon the gover- 
nors of the provinces, tolerating no abuses, and 
punishing the least extortion. Thanks to her 
rigorous administration, the imposts and taxes 
came in regularly, the revalues from the customs 
increased, and the treasury was never in want of 
money, notwithstanding the enormous sums that 
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were devoted to the rebuilding of public mona- 
mmitB, to the erection of a temple defeated to the 
memory of CaBsar, and to various other works of 
general usefulness. And yet the Queen did not grind 
down her subjects, or strip them of half their 
wealth ; tiie Roman authors themselves, her worst 
enemies, can find nothing to reproach her for on 
this head : on the contrary, all are obliged to admit 
that;E^;ypt was never in a more flourishing and 
prosperous condition than at this time and ihat the 
people were devoted to their sovereign. The 
empire of the Lagid» thus presented once more 
an appearance of prosperity such as it had shown 
in andent times, alljiough its bounds were now 
limited to Egypt proper and its authority no longer 
extended to the neighbouring peoples. But, while 
possessing a crowded population, this nation was 
still in no way a homogeneous people, able to 
defend itself and preserve its independence in the 
struggle then raging among its neighbours and 
rivals. The Queen was soon to suffer grave 
anxieties and to pass through trials in which she 
felt her isolation and the absence of support very 
deeply. 

At the beginning of the year 711 (43 B.O.) died 
the husband, brother, and prince-consort of 
Cleopatra: young Ptolemy XIY. Dionysus, still 
in his fifteenth year. Writers, both ancient and 
modem, assert that his was not a natural death, 
and some g^ so far as to maintain that the 
Queen disembarrassed herself of him by poison^^ 
ing him. Yet, as contemporary writers make 
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no mention of a crime, this assertion need only 
be considered as one of the many calumnies 
with which Roman writers of later years, carried 
away by their blind hatred for Cleopatra, sullied 
her memory. The fact remains, however, that 
Ptolemy Dionysus bore the title of Sang for only 
three years and a half, and with him were ex- 
tinguished the male descendants of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty, once so powerful and so brilliant. There 
remained only the two daughters of Ptolemy 
Auletes : Cleopatra and Arsinos, to bear the name 
of the Lagidad, and since, by the custom adopted 
in this family, brothers and sisters always inter- 
married, the Queen had relations neither in Egypt 
nor among any of the neighbouring princes. But 
if she had had any, it is not likely that she would 
have been on good terms with them. The Seleucids, 
for example, behaved towards her as though they 
themselves had claims to the throne of Egypt. 
As for the family of ICithridates, to whom Cleo- 
patra was very nearly related on her mother's side, 
it was already extinct. The only one of her rela- 
tions on whom she might in any way have counted 
was Antipater, King of Idumea, and he died in 
this very year. 

Cleopatra's sister, Arsinoe, was no support to 
the ^een; on the contrary, she did all in 
her power to embarrass and persecute her. Not 
only did she detest her elder sister, but she 
had neither patriotism nor pride in the famous 
dynasty to induce her to second the efforts of 
the Queen and assist her in her endeavours to 
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consolidate her oountiy, threatened as it was by 
such great periL With no thoughts other than 
regaining favour in Egypt, and regarding Cleo- 
patra, — a more beautiful and a cleverer woman 
than herself, — as the chief obstacle to the realisa- 
tion of her ambitions, Arsinoe, although hating 
the Romans from the depths of her soul, did 
not hesitate to make application to CsBsar's 
murderers, Brutus and Cassius, and beg them 
to restore her to the throne. But the heads of 
the republican party were so much occupied with 
their own affairs that they neither could nor 
would attack Egypt without good reason, having 
no wish to increase the number of their enemies: 
on the contrary, they begged Cleopatra to send 
them money and troops. 

Since her flight from Rome, Arsince had been 
living at Ephesus, and Cleoi>atra had been vexed 
and even disquieted to hear of the royal honours 
accorded to her by Megabysus, which the young 
prinoees had accepted as her due. The Queen of 
Egypt was especially fearful lest intestine strife 
might spoil the chances of her son Cnsarion and 
perhaps overthrow the empire, already suffering 
severely from the fact that this year the Nile had 
failed to overflow its banks, llie winter of the 
year 711 had been a very dry one in Central Africa 
and the great river had not left its bed, and as, in 
the preceding year, the rising had been far less 
extensive thim usual, this country, accustomed as 
it was to such blessings at the hand of nature, now 
looked in vain for even a scanty harvest. E^;ypt, 
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that ordinarily supplied both Greece and Italy with 
its surplus grain, was, on this occasion, incapable 
of feeding its own people, and was stridden with 
famine, and its usual companion, the league. All 
who could hastened to leave the country; and if the 
towns were not quite emptied of their inhabitants, 
it was only thanks to the peace and tranquillity 
that reigned in them, while every other comer of 
the world was the scene of war and massacre. 

Cleopatra was indeed master of the situation ; in 
spite of famine and plague, she remained steadfastly 
at Alexandria, and did all she could to relieve the 
misery of her people by importing com from the 
Far Bast. Although she did not doubt that the 
struggle for the empire of the world would soon be 
decided on the field of battle, and tiiiat she lacked 
the support of a man capable of giving a vigorous 
turn to the wheel of fortune, yet she made every 
effort to save herself from f alUng a victim to her 
own impotence. 

At Rome, a fierce and bitter civil war had followed 
OflBsar's murder: the whole of Italy was on fire, 
the soil drenched in the blood of her people. )Tot 
long after the death of the Dictator, lifork Antony, 
who was then consul, became master of the situa- 
tion. His first and chief care was to remove 
Caesar's murderers from the capital His influraice 
with the Senate was unbounded, and he persuaded 
them to send Brutus into Lower Gbul, Cassius into 
Syria, and Trebonius to Cilida, in the capacity of 
proconsuls: and, in order that there might be a 
power in the Bast to counterbalance their influence, 
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he establiahed a new prooonsalate, that of FhcBnioia 
and Judea, to whidh his friend Dolabella was 
shortly afterwards nominated. 

By aetions such as these Antony hoped to seonre 
for himself the first place in the Republic^ which 
had been rendered vacant by the death of Ceesar, 
and to which no one else was likely to aspire* since, 
after the removal of the Dictator, he was undoubt- 
edly the f or^tnost man in the eyes of the Romans. 
But, suddenly, there appeared a rival to his claims, 
from the quarter least suspected of harbouring 
such a candidate for the highest honours of the 
state. CflBsar's nephew, Octavius, a young man not 
yet twenty, who was pursuing his studies at Athens, 
hastened to Rome and put in a claim not only for 
his share of his uncle's fortune, but also for his poli- 
tical heritage. Antony at first troubled himself but 
little about this beardless youth, but he was not 
long in realising that in this young man were 
united all the qualities necessary for success, and 
tiiiat he was as amlntious as he was wise, calculat- 
ing, cold, and taciturn. Sparing no one in his efforts 
to attain his end, Octavius concealed his lack of 
personal courage beneath a very carefully assumed 
manner, while his invariable good luidk made up for 
the absence of military talents. Of feeble physique, 
and witii the look of a man in constant pain, he yet 
enjoyed good health and a constitution that no 
amount of hardship seemed to impair. In short, 
he was in every respect the exact opposite of 
Antony. 

When his overtures to the latter were repulsed, 
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OotaviuB addressed himself to CSeero, the consul's 
most formidable enemy, and to the patricians who 
had grouped themselves around the person of the 
great orator ; and, thanks to their co-operation, he 
was soon able to oppose Antony with a party com- 
prising all the members of the conspiracy against 
Osesar. The greater number of the legionaries 
of the Dictator also embraced the cause of Octavins, 
while D. Brutus betook himself to Lower Gaul and 
prepared to make a descent into Italy and crush 
Mark Antony. War was now inevitable and both 
parties began to make active preparations : Antony's 
efforts were concentrated upon securing Csssar's 
political heritage, while Octavius and his allies 
were pledged to drive Antony out of Italy and take 
his place in the capital 

Antony left Rome and journeyed through the 
provinces, collecting forces as he went. His op- 
ponents were organising their men in the capital 
itself and had placed at the head of the army the 
two consuls at that time in office : Pansa, and Hir- 
tius, one of Caesar's ablest generals. The decisive 
battle took place near Mutma (the Modena of our 
own day) : Antony's forces were completely cut to 
pieces, and their leader only just managed to make 
good his escape with a handful of his friends and 
rejoin the army under Lepidus, ihen encamped in 
GauL He succeeded in winning over this general 
to his side, and, placing himself at the head 
of troops who were fresh for the struggle, and 
numbered 17 legions and 10,000 horse, he returned 
to Italy, where his opponents' army had in the 
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meantime^ in spite of the victory of Mutina, been 
disbanded; for in that battle both the consuls 
had perished, and Octavius, as inefficient a general 
as he was a soldier, had not been able to pre- 
vent his army from scattering over the plains of 
Lombardy. Hence, when Lepidus and Antony 
arrived in Italy, Octavios did not even attempt a 
resistance ; on the contrary, abandoning Cicero and 
his other allies, not only did he become reconciled 
with Antony, but he even came to an agreement 
with him and with Lepidus in which it was decided 
to divide the power between the three parties. 
In this comi>act they promised to hand over to 
one another their personal enemies, and to deal 
with the utmost severily with the assassins of 
CflBsar as well as the patrician party. And that 
the alliance might be still more close and sealed 
with the bcmds of parentage, Octavius solemnly 
affianced himself to Antony's. daughtec>inelfBr» 
Caodia. ^^ 

In this way was formed the third triumvirate, 
and the triumvirs hastened to return to Rome, 
in order that they might take full revenge on 
their enemiea The history of the world contains 
nothing which can in any way be compared with 
the ay^M cruelly of whidi Rome now became the 
scene, and to which the most eminent men of the 
country — Cicero among others — fell victims. *I 
believe there never was anything so atrocious or so 
execrably savage,* says Plutarch, *as this commerce 
of murder; for while a friend was given up for an 
enemy received, the same action murdered at once 
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the friend and the enemy/ The whole of Italy was 
delivered into the hand of the three slaughterers, 
who, according to Appian, did away ¥dth as many 
as 900 senators and 2000 knights. Most of the pro- 
scribed were, moreover, only put to death for the 
sake of their wealth and property. And as if 
this were not enough, the triumvirs proceeded to 
lay hands upon all the money and precious objects 
confided to the care of the Vestal Virgins. They 
divided the booly among themselves, just as th^ 
had already divided the army and the empire. At 
the same time, the provinces were not yet by any 
means all under their dominion: in the West^ 
Sextus Pompey, and, in the East, Brutus and 
Oassius, still held sway. 

Bach of the parties who were cutting one an- 
other's throats in their attempts to gain the 
dominion of the world addressed themiselves in 
turn to Cleopatra for help. Cassius begged for 
money and provisions, while Dolabella, whom 
Cassius had driven out of Judea, appealed to her 
on behalf of Antony. Among such enmity and 
such rivalry, the position of the Que«i was difficult 
and even dangerous, for in hoping one of the 
supplicants she inevitably made an enemy of the 
other, who, if he happened to succeed, would not 
fail to avenge himself upon her. Yet she was 
unable to remain a neutral spectator of this pitiless 
struggle: cost her what it might, she felt obliged 
to take sides in the conflict. In the Bast» Brutus 
and Cassius were incontestably the stronger; 
therefore in intervening in favour of Antony, 
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Cleopatra could eertainly only have been influenced 
by personal motiye& fiUie took his part because he 
had been Caasar's friend and because, in daring 
to defend the interests of Ceesarion in spite of 
the opposition of the Senate, he had shown himself 
well disposed towards the Queen ; at the same time 
he naturally shrank from making common cause 
with her against the murderers of Caesar, although 
their success might well prove fatal to him. In 
spite, therefore, of Antony's defeat at Mutina, 
and the successes of Cassius in Syria, Cleopatra 
decided to send to the aid of Dolabella, whom 
Cassius held shut up in Laodicea. She sent him 
money and ships, as well as four legions in the 
eommand of Alienus, only keeping for herself at 
Alexandria one of Uie legions of Oabinius and 
the Gtormaa horse left by Caasar. The Egyptian 
troops did not reach Laodicea: warned of their 
departure, Cassius went out into Palestine to meet 
them, and Alienus, whether from cowardice or 
treachery, delivered the whole army into his 
hands. Cassius, thus finding himself at the head of 
twelve brave legions, was enabled the more easily 
to surround the besieged town. In the meantime 
Serapio, governor of Cyprus and commander of 
the Mediterranean fleet, without waiting for an 
order from Cleopatra, sent Cassius every available 
vessel he had, ¥dth the result that the assassin was 
able completely to invest Dolabella both by land 
and by sea. 

These events, which frustrated all her plans and 
hopes, compelled Cleopatra to look to the defence 
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of her own territories Cassiiifl knew yery well 
tiiat the legions handed oyer to him by Alienos 
were not intended to toooour him, nor was he 
ignorant of the faet that the Queen of Bgypt had 
sent help to DolabeUa. He therefore prepared 
to punish Cleopatra for her intentions; and if he 
did not immediately put his plan into execu- 
tion, it was only because of the arrival of winter. 
^^-The Queen employed the precious time thus gained 
/ in recruiting new troops to replace those that 
/ had gone over to the enemy and in equipping 
I a numerous fleet to protect her kingdom from 
I the north. But as Egypt was at this time in a 
\ very precarious condition, the Queen found that 
she could not make these preparations with as much 
despatch as she could wish; and, while she was 
putting forth all her resources to organise her 
country's defence, the political situation at Rome 
underwent such a momentous change that Bgypt 
was for the time being out of all danger. 

The three most powerful men in the Republic: 
Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus, who had shared the 
empire of the world between them, had decided 
to join forces and extirpate the leaders of the 
republican party: espedaUy in their mind were 
Brutus and Cassius, ihe chief conspirators in the 
plot against Gessar, who were at this time in the 
East. On hearing of the intentions of the trium- 
virs, Cassius was perforce obliged to abandon his 
projected campaign against Cleopatra, and think 
only of defending himself against the imminent 
attack of his powerful enemies. 

U8 
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In the Btamggle with Bmtiis and Oasrius, the 
trinmTirs counted on the assistance of the Queen of 
Egypt, and it seems tiiat they were perfectly correct 
in their estimate of her good feelings towards them* 
To reward her they erected at Rome, in the year 71 1 , 
temples dedicated to Isis and to Serapis, and, in 
return for the services rendered to Dolabella, they 
agreed in 712 to recognise CflBsarion King of Egypt. 
In exchange for theise marks of favour, they de- 
manded from Cleopatra that she should supply 
the troops sent into Macedonia and Thrace wi^ 
provisions ; but the Queen excused herself, pointing 
out that her country was still a prey to famine and 
plague. At the same time, she prcmused the 
triumvirs the support of her fleet in so far as that 
was compatible ¥dth her plan of defence against 
Cassius. 

Having consolidated their power in Italy, the 
triumvirs set out with their armies for the East. 
Lepidus remained at Home, to maintain order in 
the cajxital, while Antony and Octavius, ¥dth every 
available man from the western provinces, crossed 
the Adriatic and directed their course to that part 
of Europe where Brutus, having quitted Asia-Minor, 
had encamped his forces. As his army was much 
too feeble to withstand the shock of his opponents' 
legions, Brutus summoned Cassius to join him with 
what speed he could, and the latter, regretfully 
renouncing his hopes of effecting a conquest in 
Egyptf hfUBtened by forced marches to where 
Brutus lay, in Macedonia, in the neighbourhood of 
the town of FhiUppL 

IfiS 
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As soon as Cfleopatra was convinced that she had 
no longer anything to fear from Oassins, she decided 
to embark with her ^v^ole fleet and go herself to 
the help of Octavius and Antony. She started, but 
the north winds threw her vessels out of their 
course, and a violent tempest tried them to so great 
an extent that the Queen was obliged to return to 
Egypt, there to await more favourable weather. 
But» before she could again get under way, the 
aspect of affairs was entiraly changed. The 
Egyptian ships sent into Thradan waters by the 
Queen out of gratitude brought back to Alex- 
andria, about the middle of the year 712, both the 
news of Antony's victory at Fhilippi and the death 
of Brutus and Cassius. At this the Queen put a 
stop to further preparations for war and remained 
quietly in her own country. Later, she took 
occasion to excuse herself, stating tihat the storm 
had thrown her fleet into confusion and had been 
the cause of a very serious illness to herself, the 
consequences of which were such that she was 
unable to put to sea again. It is, however, more 
probable that Cleopatra considered it beneath her 
dignity to appear on the field of battle after the 
event and be seen to be a ¥dtness to Antony's 
triumph, however great her cause to rejoice at this 
victory of one of her few friends. 

Octavius was also present at the battle of 
Fhilippi; but he feigned indiiqK>sition and k^t 
himself in the background, with the result that 
he took no part whatever in the direction of the 
fight. Moreover, the right wing of the army, which 
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was under his oommand, had been put to flight by 
Krutus on the first day of the battle ; aiid it is to 
Mark Antony alone that the credit for this brilliant 
victory belongs. But this did not prevent Octavius 
later from enjoying a triumph for the battle of 
Fhilippi and attributing to himself the glory of 
it in his memoirs ; but, at this time, all the world 
knew exactly what to think. At all events, the 
victory over Brutus and Gassius increased Antony's 
power and popularity to such an extent that he 
became indubitably the most important man of 
ijie mighty Roman Empire; and when Octavius 
hastened to Rome after the battle, it was Antony 
who undertook the task of pacifying the Bast and 
directing the war against the Partiiians. It was 
at this time, too, that the two triumvirs divided 
the world between them. Leaving Africa to Lepi- 
dus, Octavius took the western half and Antony 
the eastern half of their possessions, whilst Italy 
alone was undivided. 

Antony, iiaving become absolute master of the 
East^ was now, although not yet forty, at the 
height of his power. Neither the fatigues and 
privations that he had endured, nor the excesses 
and debauchery to which he had given himself 
up in his youth, had been able to impair his iron 
oonstitntion. His strong and manly beauty and 
his prodigious physical strength seemed to con- 
firm his supposed ralationship to Hercule& Heaven 
bad endowed him, besides, with a number of truly 
remarkable qualities : he was an excellent general, 
adored by Ids soldiers and subordinates; Seneca 
L Id 
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jyiwiflAlf speaks of him as *magnutn irirwn ingenii 
nobiUs! Had self-restraint and sobriety been 
added to his other brilliant qualities, Antony mig^ht 
easily have become master of the world; bat un- 
fortunately he was incapable of controlling his 
hot and intemperate blood, and when he was on 
the point of satisfying his ambition, when he 
held in the pahn of lids hand the fate of great 
countries and many millions of men, his unbounded 
pride and his thunrt for pleasure led him to lose 
sight of all restraint and moderation and to 
commit follies and imprudencee of the very worst 
order. He wished to drain the cup of pleasure to 
the dr^^. His journey across Greece and Asia- 
Minor was a triumphal march from province to 
province. Nowhere did he meet ¥dth the slightest 
resistance. He was everywhere received with 
almost unheard-of honour, and, from every town 
as he approached, a magnificent procession would 
file out to meet him. *He began to enrich him- 
self with the wealth of the country,' says Plutarch 
—'his house was the resort of obsequious kings 
and queens contending for his favour by their 
beauty and munificence.' Antony accepted this 
homage eagerly, and greedily inhaled the incense 
of flattery, enjoying to the full tiie privileges which 
his glory and his power conferred upon him. At 
leng^, about the beginning of the autumn of tiie 
year 712 (42 B.C.), he arrived at Tarsus, a town 
situated on the C^dnus amid the most enchanting 
scenery, the seat of the proconsuls of Syria; he 
wished to remain at Tarsus until the spring, to 
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prepcire for the {nroposed campaign against the 
Parthians. 

BSs eourt soon became the resort of the princes 
of the East. To it came Antiochus, Antigonust 
Sisinnes, Pacoros, and Herod, together with the 
most beautiful princesses of these lands : Olaphjrra, 
whose beauty was only equalled by her wanton- 
ness ; Queen Alexandra, the widow of Aristobulus 
IL; and lastly Mariaome, Herod's lovely young 
wife, who, after the death of Antony, paid with 
her life for the favours she had bestowed upon 
him. In a word. Tarsus received within her walls 
all ^whose consciences were not perfectly at ease, 
or those who had some favour to adc of the 
conqueror. Antony gave, took back, and restored 
at pleasure towns, provinces, and khigdoms. But 
she, the most beautiful of all women, whom the 
triumvir would most gladly have welcomed to Tar- 
sus, Cleopatra, the Aphrodite of the Nile, al<me 
kept away ; yet, careful not to violate the rules of 
intematioBal courtesy, she sent ambassadors to 
Antony, to offer him her congratulations and good 
wishes for the future. 

The envoys returned to Alexandria bearing the 
Queen an invitation to come herself to Tarsus, but 
Cleopatra refused. Later, she received many press- 
ing letters from Antony and his friends, soliciting 
her to undertake the journey with all speed, but 
she did not respond to them. Cleopatra perceived 
that the Roman world was already effectively 
divided into two halves, a state of affairs which 
coincided with her own political ideal ; but she de- 
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sired farther that Egypt might become the centre 
of gravity of the eastern half of the empire, 
Alexandria its capital, and the Ptolemaic dynasty 
mistress of all the countries it contained. As, 
however, the transformation of the Roman world 
had been effected without any intervention what- 
ever on her i>art, she was not without anxiety 
concerning the part she would be expected to play 
in the altered state of affairs. Had CsBsar lived, 
he would have been sole master of the world; 
and she herself would certainly have become its 
mistress. But it might, perhaps, be that Antony 
also was capable of consolidating his power and 
gathering the reins into his own handa From 
the point of view of courage and genius, he 
yielded nothing to the Dictator; and could she 
but attach him to her person, the weaknesses 
that characterised the man would doubtless only 
render him a more willing instrument in her 
handa Cleopatra had not seen Antony since 
GsBsar's tragic death ; but she knew him well, and 
she probably felt— for was she not a woman?— 
that the triumvir, as unhappy in his second wife 
as he had been in his first, would aspire to take 
the place of his old master not only in the empire 
of the world, but also in the heart of Cleopatra. 
Nor is it at all improbable that the beautiful Queen 
had long had a certain tenderness for this brave 
and handsome soldier, and had hitherto only been 
prevented by circumstances from establishing more 
intimate relations with him. It might even be that 
a dream of their youth was about to be realised. . . . 
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Bat however that might be, a Qaeen, and a woman 
of tweniynsix, would not now offer herself to 
Antony, as she had m earlier days offered herself 
to CsBsar. Then she was little more than a ehild, 
a humble fugitive, and Caesar himself in an ex* 
tremely precarious situation; while now Antony 
was at the height of his glory, and Cleopatra, 
reigning Querai of E^^ypt, had to think of the 
prestige and dignily of her crown. 

Since the battle of Philippi, the Queen had 
followed Antony's movements with the closest 
attention. She had heard of the splendid fes- 
tivities held at Athens and at Megara in his 
h<mour, of the magnificence of his reception at 
Epheeus, where he had been worshipped as a 
new Dionysus; she knew that the princes of the 
Bast had hastened to Tarsus to render homage 
to the victorious triumvir. If Cleopatra also 
were to go and humble herself before this man, 
who had had honours lavished upon him with* 
out stint, he might become still more presumptu- 
ous and insolent; and it was for this reason that 
she refrained from going to Tarsus, notwitiistand* 
ing that all her advisers were of the opinion that 
it would be unwise to decline Antony's invitation, 
for fear he should vent his anger upon Egypt and 
the Ptolemiea 

While they were thus exchanging letters and 
messages, came the spring of the year 713. At this 
moment there arrived at Alexandria a certain 
Quintns Dellius, a messenger from Antony, who 
enjoyed the reputation, richly deserved, of being 
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one of the most skilfiil mediators of his day. A 
modem French writer, Blase de Buy, sums hhn np 
in these terms: 'This Qnintos Dellhis was one of 
those fine fellows who, withoat character or morab, 
live a life of lozwy and ease hy betraying all who 
put their trust in them. ... He died the intimate 
friend of Augustus, while at Hub time he had 
Antony for master, and Antony was his treasury, 
whence he drew large sums for the services he 
r^idered him.' The criffidal reason for the visit of 
Dellius was to invite Cleopatra to come to Tarsus, 
that she might answer some accusations which had 
been brought against her of assisting Cassius in his 
campaign against Dolabella. But this was but a 
pretext ; f or^-as we have seen above— the triumvirs 
were correctly informed both as to her acts and 
her intentions ; and Antony himself certainly knew 
that Cleopatra had aided Dolabella and not Cassius, 
in the first place with money and in the second by 
putting her army at the diiqK>sal of his envoys. 
Bather it is to be believed that the triumvir had 
charged his friend to persuade the Queen, at all 
costs, to come to Tarsus and respond to his 
advances. 

The majority of historians who have concerned 
themselves with these events assert that Cleopatra 
caught Antony in her net by feigning resistance, in 
order, later on, to overcome him with her love, and, 
finally, ruin him completely. But, as a fact, it was 
Antony who desired Cleopatra, whatever the cost 
of her capture. He thirsted for her charms, and 
for caresses which he had been denied both in his 
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own fsmily and in his BomberleBs adventures ; and 
it is probable that for many years, perhi^ smce 
their first encounter in Syria, he had yewned to 
elasp in his arms the lovely diild of his earlier days, 
now grown to be a woman, beautiful, ¥dtty, and 
accomplished. 

According to Plutarch, 'Dellius no sooner ob* 
served the beauty and address of Cleopatra, than 
he concluded that such a woman, so far from 
having anything to ai>prehend from the resent- 
ment of Antony, would oertamly exercise a great 
influence over him. He therefore paid his court to 
the amiable Bgjrptian, and solicited her to go, as 
Homer sajrs, *' in her best attire,** into Cilicia, assur- 
ing her thiat she had nothing to fear from Antony, 
who was the most courtly general in the world.' 
Plutarch is mistaken in thinking that Dellius now 
saw Cleopatra for the first time. As he had been 
one of CsBsar's courtiers, he must certainly have 
known the Queen at the time of her sojourn at 
Rome, a fact which is borne out, moreover, by 
letters which he wrote to her, and which are 
quoted by Seneca. Bather is it to be supposed that 
Antony chose Dellius in preference to any other 
ambassador because he already knew the Queen. 
It is at anjvate not to be questioned tiiat it was 
his arguments and his solicitations that determined 
Cleopatra to make the journey to Tarsus, with a 
suite as numerous as it was brilliant. But, for the 
moment, she did not promise to comply wiUi what 
he asked, nor did she refuse, although her mind was 
doubtless already made up. The beautiful Queen 
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could not be ignorant of the faet that Antony was 
in love with her, and die counted on his passion to 
aid her in the realisation of her ambitious schemes. 
Hardly had Dellius departed, than Gleopatra 
b^gan to make preparations for the journey. 
Plutarch says that 'she took with hw such 
treasures, ornaments, and presents as were suit- 
able to the dignily and affluence of her kingdmn, 
but she chiefly rdied on her personal charms and 
based her fondest hopes on them.' She set out 
upon the journey ¥dthout telling anyone, and 
arrived at Tarsus quite unezpecte^y. 
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CLBOPATBA AT TAB8US. ANTONY AT ALBXANDBIA 

CiiBOPATBA's vigit to Tarsus, in the spring of the 
year 718 (41 B.O.), marks the beginning of a new 
chapter in the history of the world. Antony was 
not expecting the Queen of Bgypt, when, sud- 
denly, the rumour spread that she was entering 
the town. Carrjring out the advice given her 
by Qnintus DelUus, Cleopatra had taken care 
that her arrival should be in every way worthy 
of her. 

'She sailed along the River Cydnus in a most 
magnificent galley/ says Plutarch. * The stem was 
covered with gold, the sails were of purple, and 
Uie oars were silver. These, in their motion, kept 
time to the music of flutes and pipes and harps. 
The Queen, in the dress and character of Venus, lay 
under a canopy embroidered with gold, of the most 
exquisite workmanship; while boys, like painted 
cupids, stood fanning her on each side of the sofa. 
Her maids were of the most distinguished beauty, 
and, habited like the Nereids and the Ghraces, assisted 
in the steerage and conduct of the vesseL The 
fragrance of burning incense was diffused along 
the shores, which were covered with multitudes of 
people. Some followed Uie procession, and such 
numbers went down from the city to see it, that 
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Antony was at last left alone on the tribunaL A 
rumour was soon spread that Venus was come 
to feast with Baochus for the benefit of Asia. 
Antony sent to invite her to supper; but she 
thought it his duly to wait uiK>n her, and to show 
his politeness on her arrival. He oomplied. He 
was astonished at the magnificence of the pre- 
paration; but particularly at tliat multitude of 
lights, which were rained or let down together, 
and disposed in such a variety of square and 
circular figures that they afforded one of the 
most plpaedng spectacles that has been recorded in 
history. 

'The day following Antony invited her to sup 
with him, and was ambitious to outdo her in the 
elegance and magnificence of the entertainments 
But he was soon convinced that he came short of 
her in both, and was the first to ridicule the mean- 
nesp and vulgarity of his treat* 

The writers of antiquity give us glowing accounts 
of the splendour of the bfuiquets and feasts given 
by Cleopatra in Antony's honour, as well as of 
the presents made to the generak and the atten- 
dants of the triumvir. Socorates of Rhodes, among 
others, whom Adolphe Stahr has taken aa his 
authority for this portion of his work, makes it 
very clear that, when once the Queen had decided 
to become the mistress of Antony, she was lavish 
of her treasures and endeavoured to gain the sup- 
port of all the Roman dignitaries then at Tarsus. 
She loaded them with presents in a manner that 
was truly regal, displaying in her choice the ex- 
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qnisite tact of a noble lady. As for the aecusatioiis 
made oonceming the asoBtanoe given to Cassias 
against DolabeUa, it was all the more easy for her 
to justify herself in that all the world knew the 
manner in which die had comiK>rted herself on 
that occasion, and the trimnyirs themselves were 
quite satisfied as to her behaviour. On the other 
hand, we find her demanding satisfaction for certain 
offences, imaginary rather than real The Queen 
saw at once ttiat Antony had conceived an ardent 
passion for her and that she could obtain all she 
wanted from him ; but she diowed great restraint 
and moderation in not at once yielding to the 
triumvir^s imiK>rtunities, and in asking nothing 
that might compromise her and make her appear 
grasping and sett «fieeking. She sought above all to 
consolidate her iK>wer and secure the throne for 
her son ; and what she asked cost Antony nothing 
at alL All her wishes were therefore granted as 
soon as they were stated. In the first place, 
Ptolemy XTTT., the pretender, who had withchrawn 
to the town of Aradus, in Phoenicia, was put to 
death ; then death was meted out to Arsinoe, who, 
fearing the risk die ran, had left Ephesus and 
taken refuge at Miletus, in the temple of Diana. 
At the same time the Egyptian admiral, Serapio, 
Who had handed over his fleet to Gassius without 
waiting for orders from Cleopatra, was dragged 
out of lyre, where he had taken refuge, and put to 
the torture. Nor would Megabysus, the high priest 
of Ephesus, have escaped punishment for his sus- 
spected good-will towards Arsinoe had not the 
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Ephesiaiifl Bent an embassy to Olecqiatoa, and thus 
won her pardon ior his guilt. 

The historians who relate these punishments and 
executions oondiude from them that Cleopatra was 
even more cruel than she was ambitious. Certainly 
it was no small thing to put to death three people, 
of whom one was her own sister, but^ in the higher 
spheres of government, such matters are differently 
regarded. The conduct of Arsima would have been 
looked upon as high treason, even in our own day; 
and no monarchical government would hesitate to 
remove all who conspired against the reigning 
sovereign. Even in France, if, for example, an 
adventurer were to succeed in passing himself off 
as the late Prince Louis Napoleon, son of NaiK>leon 
nL, and to excite serious trouble, would he not 
be consigned to the guillotme as soon as the fraud 
was discovered? And if a superior officer of the 
French marine had taken it upon himself, without 
orders from his government, to deliver his ships 
into the hands of the Turks or the Ghreeks, in 
the war of 1807, would he not have been shot 
immediately? 

But that which shows most plainly the character 
of the hatred borne towards Cleopatra by the 
Bomans— a hatred of which the diatribes of his- 
torians are but a feeble echo— is the fact that 
they attribute such protective measures to the 
Queen's cruelty, while, on the other hand, they extol 
Octavius Augustus as a model, a paragon of virtue 
and moderation: that Octavius who put to death 
thousands of good citixens,inoluding Cioero,Lepidus, 
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and so many others who were not even his enemies, 
but with whom he had no other fault to find saye 
that they were ridi; that Oetavins who sent to 
the seaffold the sons of CsBsar and Antony: 
CflBsarion and Antyllus, who had been delivered 
into his hands by traitors. 

Moreover, if we compare Cleopatra's government 
in Egypt with the administration of affairs at 
Rome, either at this time, or daring the reign of 
Augustus, it is impossible not to observe a striking 
contrlast between the himiane and thoughtful con- 
duct of the Queen, who saw to the personal well- 
being of her people, and protected the property of 
her subjects, and that of the chief men of the 
Republic, in whose hands Rome became the scene 
of perpetual civil war, of massacre, extortion, and 
proscription. 

Cleopatra only remained at Tarsus for a few 
days. Her galleys awaited her at the mouth of 
the Cydnus, and she took her departure with as 
much satisfaction as she had felt when, in all her 
magnificence and splendour, she set out. She was 
once again secure uiK>n her throne ; her sovereignly 
over Q^rus had been confirmed; the dominion 
of Egypt over Arabia Petraea, the Arab tribes of 
Nabathaea, and the shores of Cyrene recognised with- 
out opposition. Never, since the days of Ptolemy 
Physcon, had the empire of the Lagidad owned 
so many lands or possessed frontiers so vast. 
Commercial relations, which had either been in- 
terrupted or abandoned, could now be resumed, 
and the traffic between West and Bast, North 
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and South, re-estabUshed. And now the Queen's 
thoughts began again to dwell upon the great 
schemes which were hatdiing at the time of 
GaBsar's death. 

Plutarch is mistaken when he says, in his life 
of Mark Antony, that the triumvir was carried 
off to Egypt by Cleopatra, that, in fact» she 'led 
her amorous captive in triumph to Alexandria.* 
During her short stay at Tarsus, the Queen's con- 
duct had been far too dignified and reserved to 
allow of her committmg so gross an error on her 
departure. It is an aclmowledged fact that Cleo- 
patra and Antony had come to an understanding, 
and that the latter had promised to visit her in 
the following winter, and it is equally certain 
that Cleopatra returned from Tarsus to her capital 
alone. It would also seem that, on the way, she 
stopped at Cyprus, and that bronse medals sbnck 
at that time in her image commemorate her visit 
to Paphos. 

In order that he might not have to go very far 
from Egypt, Antony deferred the war against the 
Parthia^ to a later date, and, leaving Tarsus 
and journeying across Judea, he came to Syria 
at the begiiming of the winter. His generak had 
occupied Armenia and the valley of the Euphrates, 
and were wasting time over the siege of Palmyra. 
The -triumvir, for his part, demanded heavy war 
contributions from Judea and Palestine, and from 
all the princes of the East, and chose Herod to 
be King of Judea. This Herod was the son of 
Antipater, and related to Cleopatra. Then, before 
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the beginning of the rainy season, Antony went 
into winter quarters; and, entrusting Syria and 
Asia-Minor to two of his generals, he set out, 
with a numerous suite, for Egypt. It was not 
Antony the hero, the victor, nor even Antony 
the B<mian triumvir, that came to Cleopatra's door, 
but simply Antony the lover, who, when he made 
his entry into Alexandria, the better to please the 
woman he so fondly loved, assumed the simple 
dress of the Gh[*eek and the white buskin of Athens 
and oondueted himself throughout his visit as a 
noble attendant on the Queen. 

Cleopatra, whose mode of living when she was 
alone was as peaceful as it was unpretentious, gave 
her guest a magnificent reception. Feasts and 
banquets followed one another without intermis- 
sion; and, as in earlier days, when Julius Cffisar 
was in Egypt, the jewels and precious objects 
belonging to the royid treasury were requisitioned 
to help to adorn the halls of the palace. Thus was 
it made known to Antony that Alexandria was 
a capital in which the greatest luxury reigned, 
that the Queen's residence was the noblest in the 
world, and that she herself could, did she wish it, 
eclipse everyone in the splendour of her entertain- 
ment. Moreover, the promise given at Tarsus 
was fulfilled at Alexandria: Cleopatra now gave 
herself to Antony without a moment's hesitation. 
And as she wished to captivate the triumvir not 
by her caresses and cha^rms alone, but also by 
means of the refinements of Egyptian civilisation 
and the delights of Alexandria, she endeavoured 
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by every means in her iK>wer to prepare her 
lover's mind and tastes for the task for which 
her ambition destined him. 

The triumvir had ak'eady strong Philhellenic 
tendencies; but Cleopatra wished to make him 
wholly Greek, in order that he might the more 
easily break the bonds that bound him to his 
former life. And it is very possible that she would 
have attained her end, had she been no more than 
a clever woman and not a woman in love. But she 
began by admiring and even spoiling the hero, 
lavishing upon him all the tenderness of a great 
love; very soon, Antony was incapable of dcnng 
anything without Cleopatra, while the Queen was 
unhappy when he was away from her, if only for 
an instant. They were never apart ; day and night 
saw them together; together they visited the 
theatres and the hippodrome; together they at- 
tended the lectures given at the museum. Antony 
accompanied Cleopatra in her daily visits to tiie 
gjrmnasium, where she was wont to occupy herself 
with affairs of state. They were to be seen side 
by side fishing in the lake, hunting, and even, in 
the night-time, amusing themselves in the streets, 
playing pranks which the Alexandrians, always 
ready to laugh, took in very good part : they said 
'that Antony presented his comic parts in Alex- 
andria, and reserved the tragic for Rome.' To 
banquets, given in her lover's honour with every 
imaginable luxury, Cleopatra invited all the nota- 
bilities of the scientific and artistic worid of Alex- 
andria, with the result that these repasts were 
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the meetfng-plaoe of the most hrilUant and oitl- 
tared men of the thne. To obtafai an idea of the 
somptaonsness of these feasts, we have only to 
read PUny^s aooonnt of how the beautiful Queen 
one day made a wager with Antony that she 
woold spend orer a single banquet as much as 
1Q»000>000 sesterces (£900,000 of our money). The 
Mumvir would not admit that it was possible, 
and Cleopatra offered to prove to him that it was. 
The repast, although magnifleent, proved to be 
only such as they were in the habit of enjoying, and 
Antony, who thought the wager was already won, 
asked, in a mocking tone, for the account. * This is 
only a preliminary supper,* said she, 'the other will 
cost the sum agreed uiK>n, and at it I, alone, will 
eat to the value of 10,000,000 sesterces.' She then 
gave orders for the next course to be put before 
them. Her attendants^ who had received their 
instructions, then placed before her a vessel full 
of vinegar, a liquid capable of dissolving pearls. 
The Queen was wearing in her ears two of the 
largest pearls that had ever been seen, an inheritance 
from the Kings of the East. While Antony, on fire 
with impatience, was eagerly watching her move- 
ments, she removed one of the pearls and threw it 
into the vinegar; and, as soon as she saw that it 
had dissolved, she drank the contents of the vesseL 
She had the second in her hand, and was about 
to dispose of it in the same way, when Plancus, who 
was the arbitrator of the wager, stopped her, saying 
that Antony had abready lost. After Cleopatra's 
death, this second pearl was brought to Borne, 
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out into two, and fashioned into earrings for 
the Venus of the Pantheon. 'And thus,* adds 
Pliny, in melancholy strain, * the half of one of the 
suppers of Antony and CSleopatra now decorates 
a goddess/ 

The weeks and months of their honeymoon sped 
by in pleasure and amusement^ and the winter 
passed while the lovers were only intent *on offer- 
ing at the shrine of luxury • • • the greatest of 
all sacrifices, the sacrifice of time/ In the mean- 
time, events urgently demanded Antony's presence, 
both in the East and in the West In the East^ 
an army of Parthians, led by Labienus, was ad- 
vancing with all haste into Syria; in the West, 
serious disturbances had broken out in Italy, 
owing to the machinations of Fulvia. Octavius, 
in accordance with the agreement made by the 
three masters of Rome, had been obliged to marry 
Claudia, Fulvia's daughter by Publius CSlodius, 
quite a young girl; but he had repudiated his 
wife the day after the marriage, and, refusing 
to have anything to do with her, had sent the 
maiden back to her mother. Fulvia was so enraged 
at this that she immediately summoned her hus- 
band to come and avenge the affront put uiK>n her 
daughter; but Antony had no wish to leave the 
del^hts of Alexandria and do battle with Octaviua. 
He had given himself up to the seductions of love, 
and it seems that it was Cleopatra herself who tore 
herself from his arms and bade him remember that 
a man in his position has certain duties that must 
be fulfilled. This at least is to be inferred from 
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one bt Plutaarch's talee of a fishing party at 
Alexandria. 'Antony was fishing one day with 
Cleopatra and had ill snctess^ which, in the 
presence of his mistress, he looked tipcfn as a 
disgrace; he therefore ordered one of his assistants 
to dive and put on his hook such fish as had been 
taken before. This scheme he put in practiee three 
or four times, and Olecq^tra perceived it. She 
affected, however, to be surprised at his success; 
expressed her wonder to the people about her; and, 
the day following, invited them to see fresh prootfti 
of it. When the day following came, the vessel was 
crowded with people ; and as soon as Antony had 
let down his line, she ordered on^ of her divers 
immediately to put a salt fish on his hook. When 
Antony found he had caught his fish, he drew up 
his line; and this, as may be supposed, occasioned 
no small mirth amongst the spectators. "Gk>, 
generall** said Cleopatra, **leave fishing to us petty 
princes of Pharos and Canopus; your game is cities, 
kingdoms, and provinces.*** 

At length Antony began to realise that he must 
put an end to his happy days of holiday. News of 
an increasingly disquieting nature continued to 
arrive from ^me. Eager to avenge the insult to 
her daughter, and desirous also of compelling her 
husband to return to Rome, Fulvia had got together 
an army, and was preparing to make an attack 
upon Octavius. As the latter was at the time 
disturbed by Sextus Pompey, and was not, for 
that reason, anxious to involve himself in fresh 
struggles, he sent two of his friends, CaBcina and 
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Ck>eoeiii8, to Antony to try to penraado him to 
return to Italy. Upon his beeoming acquainted 
with these events, Antony immediately aw<^e to 
a sense of duty and, bidding farewell to his mistress, 
he left Alexandria in the s]^4ng of the year 714 for 
Phoenicia, where his legions were being harassed by 
the Partldans. Naturally the triumvir did not tear 
himself away from the Queen without vowing that 
he would soon see her again, and Cleopatra sent 
h^ fleet to accompany Antony on his journey as 
far as l^n^. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THB BBIGN OF CLEOPATRA 

When Cleopatra and Antcmy parted, with the 
firm eonyicticm that their separation would only 
be for a shcHrt time, they little thought tiiat three 
years would go by before they would see each other 
again. These were three ev^itful years, and years 
full of anxiety both for the woman who feared 
for the fate of her lover, and tor the Queen with 
thoughts set on the preservation of her tluxme. 
During all this tune, Cleopatra only learnt what 
was happening in Italy and in Ghreeee from an 
occasional bea^ of news or from the reports of 
her functionaries living in those countries. At 
Borne her agent was still Ammonius, that old 
and faithful servant of the LagidsB, who, being 
intimiately acquainted with the affairs of the 
BepabUc, and maintaining excellent relations in 
ofScial circles, kept her regularly supplied with 
trustworthy information, obtained fnnn reliable 
sources. Thm^ no sooner had Antony left Alex- 
andria than the Queen had news of the military 
preparations of Fulvia, of the peculation and 
infamy of Manius, Antony's confidential agent at 
Borne, of Octavius' victory over Fulviai, and the 
latter's illness at Si^on^ whither she had been 
obliged to fly. A little lat^r Cleopatra heard 
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again that Antony had only stayed m Syria for 
a few days, and had then hastened on into Ghreeoe, 
whence he had sped to Borne. She also leamt 
ihBt Octavios had endeavoored to prevent his rival 
from landing in Italy, and that i^tony had only 
succeeded in extricating himself from the diffi- 
culties surrounding him by the popularity in which 
he was held by the legionaries and his own per- 
sonal courage; and again that Sextus Pomp^ 
had offered to join forces with him against Oo- 
tayius, wh<»n he had already defeat^ several 
Umes in Southern Italy, but that the faithful 
Antony refused to listen to his proposals. Finally 
she was informed of Fulvia's death in Sicyon; 
she had never recovered from her illness, nor had 
whe seen her husband again and becouM recon- 
ciled with him. We are told tiiat when Antony 
heard of the death of his wife, he was deei^y 
grieved. 

Of all these pieces of news, none gave OeoiMttra 
any satisfaction save one : that of Fulvia's deatib ; 
for, if, in the light of the easy morals and the lax 
marriage laws of Egypt, her liaisan with Antony 
shocked few in Alexandria, by the Romans she was 
regarded as no better than a harlot, for, by the 
laws of the Republic, not even was the name of 
concubine allowed to a foreigner living with a 
Roman citiaen as his wife. Now as Cleopatra knew 
that she was soon to become a motiier for a second 
time and felt that the realisation of her ambitious 
schemes seemed likely to be delayed, it was im- 
portant and urgent that her own position and 
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that of the child about to t>e bom should be made 
such as the laws and custotns of Rome recognised. 
As long as Antony's wife was alive, such reeogni* 
tion was almost impossible, while now the triumvir 
could legitimatise the union, provided only that 
he could persuade the Senate to ratify the mar- 
riage. In the autumn of the year 714 the Queen 
save birth to twins, a boy and a girl, who were 
named Alexander Helios and Cleopatra Selene. 

In the meantime Cleopatra was very much con- 
cerned with the turn events had taken on the 
eastern frontier of her kingdom. Taking advan- 
tage of the disagreement between Octavius and 
Antony, the Parthians had penetrated into 
Syria, and there had sprung up in that country 
several factions of malcontents, whose ambitions 
had been fired afresh by the inaction of the 
Romans and the energetic action on the part of 
the Parthians. In Judea, too, there was evidence 
of disorder. Antigonus had made an inroad into 
that country, and Herod and his brothers were 
incapable of defending the throne. Finally the 
Arab tribes of Nabathaea, set on by Labienus, were 
invading Arabia Petraea and threatening Egypt it- 
self, so that Cleopatra was obliged to send a strong 
army against theuL By the end of the autumn, 
Antigonus succeeded in taking Jerusalem, and 
Herod fled to Pelusium, where he found the 
S^ryptian army encamped under the walls of the 
town. From there he journeyed to Alexandria, 
to beg for help from Cleopatra. 

The Queen received her kinsman with great 
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ldiidii60«t for she had known him when she was 
still a child, and th^y wore both in the camp of 
Gbbinius; she even wont so far as to offer him the 
chief command of her armiesi bat Herod woold not 
accept the office. Yet Cleopatra had doubtless little 
desire to interfere with what was going on in Judea, 
for in doing so she might create fresh enemies and 
even involve herself in a war with Borne; and 
she seems to have made Herod understand her 
position, for he subsequently decided to address 
himself to the Boman Senate direct, although it 
was then mid-winter. It is probable that the 
Queen took occasion to send word to Antony, 
bidding him have nothing to do with the overtures 
of Seztus Pomi>ey, and to return to Egypt. But 
the message reached him too late, for Herod was 
delayed hy bad weather, and only reached Italy 
after the reconciliation of the two triumvirs. 

At Bome, Herod found in Antony a friend and a 
protector,and his mission was crowned with instant 
success. Not only did the Senate spontaneously 
and unanimously recognise him King of Judea, 
but they also decided that the Boman legions 
stationed in Syria should help him to recover his 
throne. 

In the meantime the Parthians were still pursu- 
ing their march, and had tak^i Damascus, Antioch, 
Laodicea, and had levied war contributions on the 
towns of ^^rre and Sidon, and several other coast 
towns. Th^y held the whole of Phosnieia when, at 
length, in the spring of the year 716, the B(»nan 
army received orders to begin operations. One of 
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Antoo/s gmwals, Yentidiiis, immediatelj directed 
his maroh to the north^^ast, while Soeiiis, in m 
eeries of brilliaat vietoriee, drove the Parthians out 
of Phoanicia and Jndea. At the same time 
Gleopatra*B armj, under Aihenion, broke up the 
camp of Peluflium, and invaded Arabia Petrsea, 
catting the Nabathmans to pieces. The expedition 
wae brought to a suoceesful issue the more easily 
in that Sosius had already inflicted several grave 
defeats on Antigonus, the ally of the rebellious 
Arabs. At length, when this prince had been 
driven back behind the walls of Jerusalem, the 
Roman general hastened to invest the town; and, 
acting under orders from Rome, he proclaimed 
Herod King of Judea. 

While the successes won by Bigyptian arms on 
the eastern frontiers of the empire in 715 (39 
Bxx) increased the authority of Cleopatra as well 
in her own realm as among the neighbouring 
people, the news from Rome wounded her woman's 
vanity and made her fear that her great schemes 
were after all destined to failure. HauA the Queen 
of Egypt been only a wise sovereign and not also a 
lover and a woman, the events that were taking 
place in the capital of the Republic would certainly 
have convinced her that, in spite of his great per- 
sonal courage and his indisputable military talents, 
Antony possessed neither strength of mind nor 
political perspicacity sufficient to create a great 
eastern emi^; and she would have been 
th<Nroughly justified in drawing such condusionst 
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6iit her love for Anton j prevented hmr from eeeing 
that he had no knowlec^ of men whatever, and, 
farther, tibat he was eom^etely lackuig in self- 
control and cleameee of vision. 

As a factk iHien he returned to Ital j, the trinmvir 
showed himself qnito nnaUe to profit hy the 
oooasion and settle affairs to his own advantage 
with his cowardly and treaeherons aDy. As 
Oetavins was, at this time, on bad terms witii 
Lepidus and at oiien war with Sextos Pompey, 
Antony could the more easily have dieekmated 
him, especially as he was himself very popular at 
Borne, and none among the legionaries could ever 
have been persuaded to take up arms against their 
old leader. Yet Antony again took the wrcmg 
course, and became reconciled with Octavius, marry- 
ing the lattoi's sister-in-law, Octavia. Though 
a man whose every movement gave evidence of 
g^reat physical strmigth, and who was courageous 
to the point of f oolhardiness, he had not moral 
strength enough to brave the sarcasm of the 
Romans and stand hy Cleopatra; and as he was 
also incapable of resisting the flatteries lavished on 
him on all sides by the friends of Octavius, he 
renounced the only woman he had ever truly loved, 
and lost at the same time an opportunity by which 
he might have become master of the world, or, at 
all events, of the eastern half of the Roman Empire. 

When Antony, at the close of the year 715 (39 B.C.), 
married Octavia, she was thirty-two, and had only 
been a widow for a few months, fittie had married 
Caius Marcellus in 606, and, two years later, Cedsar 
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had wished to procure her divorce m order that she 
might become the wife of Fompey, abeady an old 
man ; but the latter refused her on accomit of the 
difference in their ages. Octavia had two children 
— a boy and a girl— by her first husband; and as 
she was about to have a third child by the latter, 
a decree of the Senate was necessary, if Antony 
was to marry her immediately. A few weelra 
affcer her second marriage, she gave birth to a girL 
Although the writers of the epoch of Augustus 
are never weary of praising the beauty and virtue 
of Octavia, it is none the 1ms probable tiiat at the 
time of her marriage with Antony she had already 
lost much of her freshness and youth. But how- 
ever that may have been, the history of her life 
proves her a kind, good woman : one of those mild 
and gentle natures over whom the passions hold 
no sway, and who are alike incapable of inspiring 
passion. On the other hand, acoording to the testi- 
mony of Roman authors, she seems to have been 
one of the few matrons of that epoch who, even 
in the light of our own day, would have been 
considered a truly virtuous woman. 

In consequence of the danger arising from the 
incursions of Sextus Pompey in Southern Italy, it 
became necessary to come to terms with him, and 
it was arranged that his attacks should cease. 
Antony was obliged to remain in Rome until the 
autumn of the year 715, and then went with his 
family to reside at Athens, where he remained 
for a year and a half. He found for more enjoy- 
ment in this town than at Rome, and spent two 
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vmrj gaf winten tbare; bat, in tbe meaatiiiie, he 
journeyed twice to Italy, whither he was sammoned 
by his brother-in-law, only to be sent back again 
immediately^ It was doe to Octavia alone that 
war did not break oat between the two trinrnvirs; 
twice did this noble woman snooeed in appeasing 
Antonyms wrath. For the rest, Mark Antony seemed 
to be very fond of his wife and perfectly happy in 
the quiet life he spent with her in the bosom of 
his fiEimily. When, in 710, Octavia bore him a 
daughter— who, later, Jbecame the wife of Drosus 
and the mother of Germanicus and the Emperor 
Claudius--everyone thought that his 'liaison' with 
the Queen of £!gypt was definitely at an end. 
Moreover, the courtiers surrounding the triumvir 
conceived a bitter hatred against Cleopatra, whom 
th^y accused of being a sorcerer and witch. 
They attributed to her freaks of gallantry which 
were unworthy of her rank, laughed at her religion, 
mocked at her love, and strove to efface the thought 
of her from Antony's mind. The chief of these 
intriguers was that same Dellius who had formerly 
arranged the interview at Tarsus. As for friends, 
the Queen could count but very few: the best 
among them was one Fonteius Cte^pito, a friend of 
Antony's childhood, who several times assisted him 
in his negotiations with Octavius and remained 
faithful to him when he fell upon evil days. 

Yet the Queen had not abandoned all hoi>e of one 
day recovering the love of Antony. Knowing 
Octavia as she did, she felt sure that, with her cold 
and conventional nature, hidebound Igr all the 
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preixMtes of the Roman world, she was faioapahle 
of keeping the trimnvir ior very long by her side. 
She had, moreover, secret agents at Athens who 
took every opportunity to remind Antony, as if by 
ehanoe,'of the happy days he had spent at Alex-* 
smdria, and to jyrononnee the name of his mistress 
In his hearing. One of these emissaries was doubt* 
less that Alexas or Alexander who, according to 
Plutarch, was introduced to Antony by Timagenes. 
The son of that Alexander IL, who was put to death 
at Laodioea at Pompey's orders, and grandson of 
Alexandra Janaus, the last Jewish kix^ of Judea, 
Alexander probably came to Athens in the com- 
pany of his brother-in-law Herod. When, thanks 
to the protection of Asinius Pollion, and on the 
recommendatipn of the Queen of l^jypt, he gained 
admittance to the court of Antony, he rapidly 
succeeded in winning the confidence of the triumvfa* 
and exerdsed a preponderating influence over his 
Hfa Sevwal writers impute to him the cold- 
ness that grew up between Antony and his wife; 
later, after the battle of Actium, not even Herod's 
intenr^ition could save him ttom the wrath of 
Octaviu& Appian of Alexandria mentions,— among 
several others,— another of Cleopatra's agents, that 
fortune-telling gipsy who one day, according to 
Plutarch, told Antony, who was as superstitious 
as a diild, that the star of his fortune, although 
glcHrious in itself, was eclipsed and obscured by timt 
of Oetavius, and advised him by all means to keep 
at the greatest possible distance tram that young 
man. *The genius of your life,* said he, *is afraid 
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of his; whenit isalaneitsporiia enetand ieariaMi; 
when his approaohesi it is d^Jeoted and .depressed.' 
Stahr observes on this point that this oraele had 
in truth no aim other than that oi keeping Antony 
at a distance from Boma 

Cleopatra, wounded in her vanity* deceived in 
her ambitious hopes, made no seeret of her grief 
and mortification. At one time she would lose 
her energy completely and appear to &tU into a 
kind of trance; at another she would face her 
destiny bravdy« and spend hours in endeavonrii^ 
to procure means of assuring herself of suecess. 

Historians are not agreed as to whether GleGh~ 
patra was really in love with Antony or whetiier 
her conduct was dictated solely by ambition. If 
the latter is the case, her passion could only have 
been a clever comedy, played tiiroughout with 
infinite skill. When Plutardi describes the anguish 
of the Queen during the absence oi Antcmy, he 
represents her despair and her ardent Icmgings 
as being merely feints to strmigth^i her hold 
over the triumvir. Ancient historians quote this 
author and are, for the most part, of his opinion. 
Modem writers, however, seem rather to have 
been influenced by Shakespeare, who, in his 
tragedy, contrives above all to tiirow into re* 
lief the woman passionately in love. There are 
writers, too, who see in the Queen of Egypt <Hily 
a woman blinded by passion, and unconsciously 
dragging her lover into the gulf into whidi 
she was herself destined to fiaUL For my part, I 
conrider that it was in the first instance for 
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poUtidsl na0oii» tbat Clec^atoa went ta Tanus, 
although it is not m% all unlikely that Antony, the 
handsome and the brave, won her heart before 
very long. There can be little doubt that she 
eaeUy feU a prey to passion; and I am inclined to 
agree with Stahr when he si^: 'Ettiewasa woman, 
and only twenty-six.* Even if we admit that 
necessity and aonbition alone threw her into the 
arms of CflBsar, it does not follow that she was 
ineapable of loving. The n^anly beauty of Mark 
Antony, his bravery, his distingmidied bearing, 
oertainly produced a marked inqiresaion upon Cleo- 
patra; and alAough her wisdom and prudence at 
first count»balanced its effect, it would appear 
that it was not alone tiirough the senses and 
her thirst for glory tibat she laler became attached 
to Antony, but also through the heart ; and it is 
certain that she conceived a violent passion for 
the handsome triumvir whose desthiy was so in- 
timately associated with tbat of Hie Aphrodite of 
the Nile. 

When she left Tarsus, Olecqiatra had probably 
no thought ImyomA gratifying her ambition, and, 
the better to ensure success, she cast her own 
person into the balance and bound herself to 
ihe hero of Fhilippi by ties of lova This seems 
to admit of no doubt whatever; but as Blase 
de Buiy remarks, 'Antony was hy no means a 
nonentity, content that his love f6r Cleopatra 
should go unrequited; on the contrary, he was of 
the men who make women love them.* We have 
no grounds for. supposing that Cleopatra's heart 
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ramained cold After her rdatioiii wtth Hie trinmTir 
liad beoMM fattiiiuite; on the eontnry, eabee- 
qaent events go amply to pitnre ihmt Imt pee* 
rion' foon beoftme bo ardent ttiat her Jealoivy 
ma a woman npeet her oalonlations as a Queen. 
It is theraftn-e more than probaUe that the flti 
of despair to which, according to Flntareh, the 
Queen was subject during Antonyms stay at 
Athens, were perfectly sincere and that the un- 
happy woman wais passionately devoted to het 
lover. As a facti not only did she see her politicsl 
plans falling one by one to Hie ground, and tiw 
father of her children taken possession of by 
anotiier woman, but also did die fed that she 
had been slighted and her vanity wounded; I 
therefore cannot see why— as Phitareh insfaiuates— 
Cleopatra need have emaciated herself by abstin- 
ence. It is likewise perfectly natural tbaAt during 
this critical period of her Itfe, the Queen did not 
occupy herself greatly with affairs of state; the 
eunudi Mardion, grand-master of the ceremonies, 
and Pothinus, at this time commanding the Medi- 
terranean fleet, began to assume an increadngfy 
important podtion in the managmnent of Ae 
reiJnu 

In the course of the year 716^ while Antony was 
occupied with afFairs in Italy, his generals, Vtti- 
tidius and Sodus, gained a series of brilliant 
victories in Syria. Yentidius first laid siege to 
the town of Samosata, but without success; in 
the end, however, he made himself master of the 
town by coming to terms with its commander; 
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tihen he preoeeded to defeat the Parthiaas m one 
encounter after another, slayii^^ Paooros, the khig*8 
eon, in one of the battles, and driving the enemy 
back as far as the Euphrates, compelling them 
to entrench on the left bank of the river. Sosius, 
on his side, to<^ Damascus, cut the enemjr's army 
to pieces, captured Jerusalem after a long siege, 
and took Eling Antigonus prisoner; the unfor- 
tunate prince was publicly beheaded by Antony 
without an instant's delay. In the meantime, the 
Egyptian general Athenion had reconquered the 
"whole of Idumea and subdued ^e Arab tribes. 
This victory was of very great importance to 
Egypt, as the authority of the Queen over the 
peoples of North Arabia guaranteed to Alexandria 
a profitable commerce with India and Perda, by 
way of the Desert. 

While Antony's armies were gaming victory 
after victory in the East, and his general Yentidius 
was celebrating his triumph at Rome, Octavius 
was meeting with very severe reverses in his 
struggle with Sextus Pompey. He had already 
k>8t the greater part of his ships and was no 
longer able to supply Rome with food with any 
regularity, and the capital was threatened with 
famine. Not knowing what course to adopt, he 
implored Antony to come to his aid. The latter 
had little desire to do the work of his rival, 
yet in the end he yielded to his wife's entreaties 
and determined to set out for Italy. Octavia, 
who had reason to dread the meeting of the two 
brothenkin-law, which could hardly be expected 
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to be amicable, aeeompanied her hueband with 
her whole family; and it was only owing to her 
intervention that harmony was restored between 
Oetavins and Antony. The latter handed over to 
Oetavius 120 vessels, thoroughly well equipped, 
with whidi to combat Sextus Pompey; and on 
his side Oetavius prcmiised to send Antony 20^000 
men for his campidgn against the Parthians. And 
finally, as the second term of their triumvirate 
had jitft exinred, they renewed it f6r a further five 
years, without any intervention on the part of 
the Roman people. 

The war against the Parthians was popular 
both with the friends of Antony and Oetavius 
and with the dttsens of Home, who, ruined by 
the civil war, hoped to enrich themselves vnth 
the spoils of the vanquished Antony himself 
was compelled to acknowledge that, if he did 
not want to lose the advantage of the successes 
of Yentidius, he muiit himself take prompt and 
energetic action; and he decided to set out immedi- 
ately for the eastern provinces of the empire.. 
Leaving all his ships with Oetavius, and his family 
lodged in the house that had once belonged to 
Pompey, he left Italy about the middle of the 
spring. His wife went with him as far as Cioroyra, 
and then returned to Rome to hasten the des- 
patch of the relays promised by Oetavius. But 
the lattei's mind was set on the destruction of 
Antony, and while evincing the warmest friend- 
ship for him, he did all he could to bring the 
campaign against the Parthians to a disastrous 
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oonoInsioiL In Hkte first plaee, he not only did not 
send the Italian legions he had promised, bnt 
even prevented the least reinforcement from set- 
ting oat from Rome. In the second, he entered 
upon a number of intrigues with the Eastern 
princes, and endearonred to induce them to refuse 
to help Antony. And finally, he came to an un- 
derstanding with Artavasdes, King of Armenia, 
and together they arranged that the latter should 
betray the triumvir at the first opportunity. 

So far from thinking that his brother-in-law was 
intriguing against him, Antony had set sail with 
every hoiie of bringing the campaign to a succes#> 
ful issue. Arrived in Asia-Minor, he proceeded to 
collect as numerous an army as possible. All the 
legions stationed in Asia and Ghreece received orders 
to o<mcentrate in Syria, while the vassal princes 
and the kings of tihe neighbouring states were 
invited to lead their men into the camp at Antioch. 
All hastened to conform to his wishes. Among 
others, Artavasdes arrived with 0000 horse and 
7000 foot, and promised that another body of horse, 
some 26^000 strong, should join the Boman army in 
Media. In short, when Antony reviewed the troops 
at his disposal, he counted 00,000 Boman legionaries, 
10,000 horse soldiers from Spain and Oaul, and 90,000 
auxiliaries, both horse and foot, furnished by the 
aUies. Notwithstanding that the legions promised 
by Octavius did not appear, never since the time of 
Alexander the Great had so numerous an army been 
got together in one place. But one thing was 
wantii^,'and that a most important thing: Antony 
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laokad money. The sains necessary to arm and 
equip his troops were not forthcoming, and what 
was more, his provinces could not supply him with 
money, as they had been drained of all they pos- 
sessed. It was in vain that he voted new taxes: 
the people were unable to pay theuL 'S^naUy,*say8 
Plutarch, *he laid a double impost on Asia; and a 
certain orator, Hybreas, the agent for the people, 
told him» with a pleasantry that was agreeable to 
his humour, that if he doubled the taxes, he ought 
to double the seasons too, and supply the pec^le 
with two summers and two winters.' After having 
waited in vain for the arrival of help from Borne, 
and recognising how utterly impossiUe it was to 
hope to obtain the sums he wanted from the 
provinces of Asia, he charged one of his staunch- 
est friends, Fonteius Capito, to apply for aid to 
Cleopatra. It would seem that the Queen at first 
refused to listen to his petition, and subsequently 
named certain exacting terms as the condition on 
which she would send a relay of troops; Antony 
then sent Capito to Alexandria to beg Qeopatra to 
come herself to Laodicea to pursue the negotiations. 
That was exactly what the Queen desired : to be 
face to face with Antony once more. She had no 
other wish ; she had offered up no other prayer to 
her gods. She felt sure that full and entire satis- 
faction would immediately be given her and that 
her liaiaon with the triumvir, interrupted for a 
period of three years, would be renewed as soon as 
she stood with open arms before him. 
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AirrONY AND COUBBOPATRA 

Clbopatra, aooompanied by Fonteius Capito, oame 
to Laodioea daring the summer of the year 717. 
There is no doubt that both the lovers were 
anxious to see eaeh other again, but Cleopatra had 
been sighing for Antony for the whole of the three 
long years. We can imagine the reproaehes with 
whidi she greeted him and the scenes of jealouiGy 
that were enacted. A woman will still be a woman, 
whether her forehead be eneirded with a royal 
diadem or not; and the jewels adorning her breast* 
however costiy, are incapable of r^reraing a beat* 
ing heart. Yet Cleopatra did not want to punish 
her lover; dbe was anxious to win him back again. 
Bhe forgot the insults to which he had submitted 
her, the torture she had been forced to endure. 
Antony, on his side, kindly, compassionate, and 
generous as he was, only thought of how he might 
obtain her pardon. The inevitable came to pass. 
The Queen's hopes were realised: Antony capitu* 
lated, and Aeir union was legalised by a marriage 
which only the death of the lovers could again 
break. The writers of antiquity have not tran»> 
mitted to us details of Cleopatra's journey to 
Liaodicea, as they have done with reg^urd to her 
visit to TarsoB, but the results of her meeting with 
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Antony are nevertheless known to ns. Antony 
made legitimate the twins that she had borne him: 
Alexander HeHos and Cleopatra Selene, and eon- 
dnded a treaty of alliance with the Qneen, to whom 
he handed over liuBnicia, — ^with the exertion of 
the towns of Tyre and Sidon,— Northern Jndea, 
that part of Idumea which was inhabited by the 
Arab tribes of Nabathaea, and the regions stretohing 
away to the north, in the direction of the Mediter- 
ranean* Cleopatra, for her part, not only promised 
to pay neariy all the expenses of the Parthian war^ 
but also to supply the Romans with the food and 
war materials <rf which they stood so mneh in need. 
Bat although the maintenance of so numerous an 
army must haye cost Cleopatra ^lormous sums of 
money, the arrangement did not fail to cause grave 
dissatisfaction at Roma In the first place, the 
marriage of Antony with Cleopatra was very gall- 
ing to the vanity ot Ootavius and Octavia; in the 
seoond, the matwial advantages of the agreement 
were a source of envy to the avaricious and grasp- 
ing Romans* 

Hie news of the concessions made to Cleopatra 
was reported at Bame in most exaggerated terms. 
It was said that Antcmy had given her the whole 
empire; and serious historians, like Plutarch, 
pretended, even after two generations, that he 
made her a gift of the provinces of I4icsnicia, and 
Codesyria, the island of Cyprus^ and a great part 
ofCilicia. This cannot have been true, for Coalesyria 
and Cilida continued to form part of the territory 
of the Republic Cyprus we know to have been 
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already given to Bgypt hy OsBsar; and from that 
time it had always been governed by officials ap- 
pointed by Gleopatra. As a fact, Antony only 
ceded to his mistress ^e sea-board of Phoenicia 
and the narrow strip of land which lay between 
libya and the Mediterranean, even then making 
exception of the two richest towns. Tyre and Sidon, 
And, in retnm for these lands, devastated as they 
had been by the Parthian occnpation, for these 
towns and tillages, whidi were in mins and practi- 
cally deserted, Gleopatra bound herself to (yrovide 
for all the wants of the Roman army in the cam- 
paign against the Parthians,— sorely no small 
tiling. Antony troubled himself little about the 
evil reports and gossip as to his conduct current 
at Rome. If anyone ventured to reproach him for 
his intimacy with Cleopatra, he replied Hhat his 
ancestor Hercules trusted not to the fertility of 
one woman, as if he had feared the penalties 
annexed to the law of Solon, but by various con- 
nections with the sex, became the founder of many 
families,* As for those who murmured against the 
handing over of the provinces to the Queen of 
Bgypt» they received a curt reply. 'The greatness 
of ^e Bcnnan Empire,' he said, 'appeared more 
in giving than receiving kingdoms.' In short, 
Antony considered the whole of the East as be- 
longing to him,— as a possession which he could 
dispose of as he wished; he gave Pamphylia to 
Amyntas and Cappadoda to. Arehelaus, Indeed, 
he could not very well have done otherwise, for 
the majority of the provinces conquered by the 
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BoBuns in Aiia-Minor would never have tolerated 
the administration <rf proocmsnls. Bat <m the other 
hand, under the g^vemment of Tassal king^ and 
prineee of^ the soil, the vanquished nations felt 
themselves to be a great deal bettor off, and the 
Romans themselves reaped a greater advantage 
from the system* 

This was so well understood at Bome» tiiat no 
one there had any fault to find with what he 
had given away, except in the case of GleopatnL 
Moreover Antony was praetioally compdled to act 
as he did, because, as noon as his armies left 
these countries to oppose the Parthians, Syria 
would have been without defence, and the Romans 
would have run the risk of being cut off from 
the base of their operations, or— as happened to 
Grassus,— of being attacked unexpectedly frcnn the 
rear. 

Having in this manner adequately provided for 
his army, and having strengthened his head- 
quartws by consolidating his power in Syria and 
Mf eguarding himself both from trouble in the 
intorior and a possible attack from the south* 
Antony set out with his army to seek the eaetDj. 
In doing so, the triumvir yielded to the entreaties 
of Artovasdes, who urged him to begin the cam- 
paign, in spito of the fact that the summer season 
was weU advanced. Ha ving crossed the Euphrates, 
Antony entered Armenia, making straight for the 
main body of the enemy. Cleopatra accompanied 
him as far as the banks of the river, and then, return- 
ing to Damascus, one of her new possessions, she 
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proceeded on a visit to Jodea. There she was 
received hy Herod, and she took the opportun- 
ity of coming to terms with tiiat King, the results 
of which were that she ceded to him, for an 
annual tribute of 200 talents of g^ld, that part 
of Judaa which she had received from Antony. 
Both of them were very weU pleased with the 
arrangement: Herod, because the province in 
question produced balm, and was the richest in 
Judea; Cleqpatra, because her general, Athenion, 
would contmue to occupy the country and send 
her regularly the amount of tribute due to her. 
She t^en returned to her own country by 
land, being escorted as far as Pelusium by King 
Herod. 

The sunnner was drawing to a close when the 
Queen reached Alexandria, and shortly after her 
arrival she gave birth to a son. Cleopatra had 
every reason to be satisfied with the results of 
her journey to Laodicea. From that time her 
lover belonged to her, body and soul, and nothing 
eould take him frcon her. Her empire was 
greater than it had ever been under any of her 
predecessors since the time of Buergetes. Pro- 
found peace reigned in Egypt» the people incremed 
and grew richer year by year, and the Queen's 
authcnriiy was paramount among the inrinces 
of the East. Her only anxiety came from Rome, 
in the news that reached her from that town: 
the habred and animosity of the people against 
Antony was growing daily more bitter, and 
Octavius was doing his best to. aggravate it 
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further. This news was eren iiK»re di aag ra e aMe 
to her than the alamiiiig reports Aat reaehed h^* 
from Antonyms camp. 

Hie campaign in Persia had not been saccessfoL 
Artavasdes, Uie chief promoter of the war, was 
little better than a traitor: he had acted on behalf 
of OctavioSy who did not wish that Antony should 
cover himself with glory by fresh yictories» while 
he himself was meeting with nothing bat reverees 
in his struggle with Sextos Pompey. Thinking 
that the body of horse that ArtaTasdes had assored 
him would join him in Media was protecting his 
rear, Antony left all the provisions and baggage 
under the command of an ofBcer named Tatianos, 
with a body of troops; and hastening by forced 
marches up to the walls of Phraata, the capital 
of Media, he laid siege to that town. But the 
Parthians had been informed by the King of 
Armenia of all Antony's movements. Having no 
anxiety with regard to Phraata, which had been 
well fortified against an attadc, they fell un- 
expectedly on the rear-guard of the Roman army, 
and Tatianus, together with 10,000 of his men, were 
slain on the spot, their movements having been 
impeded by the machines and ammunition left 
in their charge. These mainlines were seised by 
the enemy and destroyed. Thereupon Artavasdes 
deserted with his 16,000 horse and withdrew into 
Northern Armenia. In the meantime the triumvir 
waited in vain for the legions promised by Octavins 
in exchange for the ships he had sent to him. 
Beneath the walls of the besieged town, whidi 
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it0elf wanted for notliiiig» the Roman armj soon 
began to suffer great privations, although the 
rainy season had yet not begun. Seeing that» in 
these dieomstanees, it would be impoesiUe for his 
army to winter before Phraata, and that he could 
not take the to^i^ by assault because he lacked 
the necessary machines and implements of war» 
Antony determined to retrace his steps. His re- 
treat is one of the most famous in history. * They 
liad been twenty^seven days in their return from 
Fhraata to Armenia,' says Plutarch, *and had 
beaten the Parthians in eighteen engagements; 
but these victories were by no means complete, 
because they could not prosecute their advantages 
by pursuit. 

* Hence it is evident that Artavasdes deprived 
Antony of the fruits of his Parthian ezpeditiion; 
for had he been assisted by the 18,000 horse which 
he took with him out of Media, after the Ramans 
had beaten the Parthians in set battles, this cavalry 
might have taken up the pursuit, and harassed 
tibem in such a manner that tibey could not so often 
have rallied and returned to the charge.' At 
length the army reached the borders of Armenia, 
after having lost 20,000 men. Antony halted, to 
give his men time to rest and to reprovision the 
army. But by the beginning of the following year 
(718) he was again on the march, and reached Syria 
about the end of January. The army, exhausted 
by these forced nutrches, made in perpetual snow 
across the inhospitable mountains of Asia*Min<Mr, 
lost another 8000 men. 
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In his r e ports to the Senate, the trinmTir men- 
tioned only his vietories, paesing over in dienee 
the failure of the campaign as a whole. But, at 
Rome, the peo^e were kept well informed of all 
that was taking place, for if Antony regularly sent 
news to his partisans, so too informers were not 
lacking who sent full accounts to his enemm. 
The agents in the pay of Cleopatra reported 
all that was of intm^est to her: thus she heard of 
the treachery of Artavasdes, of ihe siege of 
Fhraata, the defeat of Tatianus, and the herok 
retreat, which cost the Romans so many precious 
lives. Her friends at Rome also k^t her informed 
of the base intrigues of Octavius and his attempts 
to turn public opinion against Antony and render 
him more and more unpopular. Cleopatra, whose 
sagacity was equal to her beauty , had little dMcuUy 
in penetrating Octayius* secret designs and in realis- 
ing that he intended to frustrate Antony's plans 
and end by making himself absolute and unocm^ 
tested master of the Roman Empire. These aims, 
becoming more and more manifest every day, were 
soon favoured by circumstance. While Antcmy 
was being forced to retreat across Asia-Minor, 
Octavius was winning important victories in 
Italy: he deprived the third triumvir, Lepidus, hj 
this time an old man, of his power, taking from 
him his troops and his provinces, and attaching 
them to his own. At the same time, his general, 
Agrippa, defeated Seztus Pompey in the dedsive 
battle of Messina, and got possession of the whole 
of SicUy; Pompey was compelled to quit Italian 
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waters and sail with all haste to the Bast with the 
remains of his fleet. Cleopatra, knowing how 
greatly these events had increased Od»yins' 
prestige at Borne, eould not be other tiian ex- 
tremely amdoos abont her husband, whose destiny 
was now bound up in hers. 

As soon as he reaehed Syria, Antony sent 
messengers to the Queen of E^^t, charged to tell 
her of the foilure of the campaign and to ask for 
help. Cleopatra, who was expecting the worst, 
replied that she would come herself, and arranged 
a meeting in a fort on the searcoast between 
Berytus and Sidon, called the White Hair. She 
then loaded several vessels with provisions and 
such effects of war as she could get together in her 
haste, and, taking with her large sums of money as 
well, she came to White Hair, where Antony was 
aiready awaiting her with feverish impatience. 
The triumvir hastened to equip his troc^M anew 
and provide them with all that •was lacking: all 
their arrears were paid, and every legionary 
received in addition to his pay a sum of 1^ 
sesterces (a sesterce was worth about tenpence). 
Antony did not conceal the source ot the money 
from his men; on the contrary, he was anxious 
that they shotdd know that it was Cleopatra who 
supplied them with provisions, and he took care to 
see that his officers were satisfied with the Queen's 
gifts to them. 

After their interview, Antony definitely cast in 
his lot with Cleopatra. He must have recognised 
that even if Octavius were not his avowed enemy, 
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ha was in any ease the most daageroiui of his 
exponents, and he saw too that he ooold count on 
reoeiying no hdp whaterer from the BepabHc On 
the othor hand, Cleopatra, the woman who loYed 
him, the mother of his children, the Queen who had 
need of his sword, was certainly his natural ally; 
and, mok^oTer, she had hastened to respond to Us 
first appeal for help. The die was cast; and, from 
this moment, war between Antony and Octayins 
was ineyitahle. In the meantime Octavios as well 
as Antony judged the time unpnqpitioas : OctavinB, 
because Antony's popularity at Rome was atiU 
considerable; Antony, because before taking arms 
against his riyal, he wanted to bring the war with 
the Parthians to an end, restore tiie prestige of the 
Roman arms by a brilliant victory, and win back 
his. reputati<m as a great generad, the lustre of 
which had become tarnished 1^ his recent reverses. 
Octavius apparently made better use of his 
time than Antony; for iKdien, at length, they 
entered on the struggle, it was no longer looked 
upon as one between two rival triumvirs at Rome, 
but rather as a truceless, i»tiless war between 
Egypt and the Republic. 

In order that he might not be inconvenienced 
by bad weather or again betrayed by companions* 
at-arms little worthy of his confidence, Antony sent 
his army into winter quarters, for his men were 
sadly in need of a rest, while he himself returned 
to Egypt with Cleopatra to {rarepare for a new 
expedition against the Parthians. The people of 
Alexandria received Antony as a gener^d return- 
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ing from yiotoiy and gave him an enihufiiastie 
weleome. He was treated by all as the husband 
of th^ Queen and sovereign of their country; 
and, mcHreoyer, Cleopatra comported herself to* 
waids him, both in public and in private, as 
a loving and submissive woman* It seemed as 
though the court— -iKdio welcomed as their guests 
not only Antonyms generals and the Roman senators 
of his party, but the ambassadors of foreign kings 
or vassal prinees— were only guided by Cleopatra, 
while Antony was the pivot on which everything 
turned* An anecdote reported by Plutarch on the 
testimony of an eye-witness will the better 
illustrate our meaning: ^Philotas, a physician 
of Amphissa, who was at that time pursuing 
his studies in Alexandria, told my grandfather 
Lamprias that, being acquainted with one of 
Antonyms cooks, he was invited to see the pre- 
parations for supper. When he came into th^ 
kitchen, besides an infinite variety of other pro- 
visions, he observed eight wild boars roasting 
whole; and expressed his surprise at the 
number of the company for whom this enor- 
mous provision must have been made. The cook 
laughed, and said that the company did not exceed 
twelve ; but that, as every dish was to be roasted 
to a single turn, and as Antony was uncertain 
as to the time when he would sup, particularly 
if an extraordinary bottle was going round, 
it was necessary to have a succession of 
suppers.' 
As soon as he reached Alexandria, Antony 
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entered iip<m YarioiiB ooofereneai, with a view to the 
Msurance of peace in the West and the conelnrioB 
of new alUwoee with the prinoee of the East. 
As a fact» he was anxions, on the one haad» to 
render it impossible for Artavasdes to injure him, 
either by some new act of treachery or by open 
attack; and on the other, not to lose sight of 
what was taking place at Rome, for it would 
have been highly imprudent to leave the friends 
still remaining to him without support, or to 
ignore the intrigues at Ootavius. The lattm: did 
not yet dai^ to remove his mask, for the hero 
of Fharsalia and Philippi had still many frioida left 
at Some and, besides, the consuls Cnefais Domitius 
and Caius Sosius were devoted to his cause; but 
he lost no opportuniiy of undermining the popu- 
larity of his colleague, and writers in his pay 
seconded his efforts to the utmost of their power, 
by presenting events in the light best calmlated 
to rouse men's minds against Antony. And yet^ 
in spite of this conduct, he behaved towards his 
rival as though nothing had occurred to mar the 
harmony of their relati<ms; he even wrote Ima 
a letter in which, without making the least allu* 
sion to their differences, he gave him an account 
of his doings at Borne; and he went so far in 
his duplicity as to ask help of Antony for the 
expedition he was about to undertake against the 
niyrians. Antony jsent back a reply hy Bibulus 
that he would aid him in so &r as his own 
strength allowed him to do sa 
It was, at the same time, imperative that Antony 
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should ke«p wateh over the moTements of Seztiu 
Pompey, who had left Italian waters and taken 
refuge in the Bast. When he reached the coasts of 
Asia-Minor, Seztus offered to enter upon an aUianoe 
with Antony against Octavius; but Antony Bent 
him word to lay down his arms and come to him, 
assuring him that not only would no harm befall 
him, but that he would be received as a friend. 
Pomp^, however, declined ; and while Antony was 
fighting against the Parthians in Media, he got 
possession of Lesbos and several oUier islands 
of the .Sigean Sea, restored his fleet, and was 
holding it in readiness for any eventuality. When 
Antony heard this, he charged Titius, one of his 
genends, to keep a careful watch over Pompey's 
movements, bidding him to afford him honourable 
treatment in the event of his surrendering, but not 
to spare him if he offered hostilities. 

l^t in all this the triumvir did not see serious 
cause for anxieiy: his chief concern was with 
Artavasdes; it was essential that it should be no 
longer possible for this prince to do him injuiy and 
tiiat he should succeed in forming a strong and 
trustworthy alliance in the East, in order that his 
legions might advance in safely. He therefore 
sent Quintus Dellius into Armenia, with orders 
to bring Artavasdes to a conference, and, under 
pretext of parleying with him on the subject of the 
campaign, to lure him into Syria, and there arrest 
him and guard him as a hostage. 

The first piece of good news from the Bast was 
brought to Gleopatra at the beginning of the spring 
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of the year 719 by^ne of her most trusted agents, 
a eertain Polem^fC who had been takmi pris<mer 
bytheMedesattlietfaneof the siege of the I^iraata. 
The King of th/lCedes and the King of the Parthi- 
ans, who had during the preceding year fooght the 
Bomans side by side, had quarrelled; and the former 
had commissioned Polemon to offer his serrioes to 
the triumvir. Antony hastened to take advantage 
of this welcome proposal; and, in order to seal the 
compact and make it of a more intimate nature, he 
demanded the hand of the King's daughter for his 
eldest son by Cleopatra. Seeing his way clear to 
advance, Antony left AlezandiiiA with the inten- 
tion of beginning operations agwist the Parthians 
without further delay. Cleopatra accompanied 
her husband on this expedition. Stke desired to 
spend a certain time in Syria, in order to put down 
ihe disturbances that had broken out again in 
Judea and to be in a position to send speedy help 
to Antony in case of need. But, on their arrival at 
Antioch, affairs had already taken a new turn. 
Quintus Dellius had returned from Armenia with- 
out having succeeded in his mission, for Artavasdes, 
conscious of his guilt, had decUned to accept 
Antony's invitation : he probably feared what was 
in store for him, and decided not to leave his moun- 
tains. At the same time Sextus Pompey was 
marshalling his troops in Asia-lfinor and the 
triumvir was oblig^ to send Titius to oppose his 
movements; and lastly, Antiochus, one of the 
vassal princes, had broken the treaty which bound 
him to the Romans and taken up arms against 
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them, compelling Antony to send a detachment of 
his armj to chastise the prince for so gross a 
breach of faith« The Roman legi<ms would have 
had little difficulty in defeating Antiochus in the 
open, but he shut himself up behind the walls of 
Samosata and held out for many months. 

Meanwhile autumn was almost upon them. 
Seeing that he could not go on a fresh expedition 
against the Parthians before order was re-estab- 
lished in the provinces of Asia-Minor, and being 
determined at any cost not to spend another winter 
in that inhospitable land, Antony decided to defer 
the war until the following year, and began to 
make arrangements for returning to Egypt, where 
he counted on spendii^ the winter. But, at this 
moment^ he received news from Rome that neces- 
sitated a change of plans, and he set out in all 
epeed for Alexandria. 

His friends informed him that Octavius had 
found that his hostile attitude towards his col- 
league during the Parthian war had alienated 
many of his well-wishers and, in order to exculpate 
himself for not having aided Antony in his struggle 
against these ancient enemies of tilie Republic, he 
was now sending Octavia out to him, intending 
that she should join him in Syria. It is true that 
he still did not put at Anton/s disposal the 20,000 
men that he had promised him; but instead he 
gave Octavia 2000 picked men, fully eqiupped and 
armed for the general's cohort. Octavius had a 
shrewd suspicion that his sister would not be very 
welcome; and— as Plutarch himself acknowledges 
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^hm hoped that the ill-treatment and neglect 
whkdi he expected she would meet with might 
give him a pretence for renewing the war. 

Cleopatra, for her part» saw at once that Oe- 
tavia*s yisit was intended to put her at defiance: 
an attempt to take her husband from her. Should 
the plan succeed, not only would Antonj be de- 
finitely humbled and cast down, but all her 
politi<»d schemes would once more be frustrated. 
The mistress feared, above all things, to lose the 
man she cherished, and the mother teembled lest 
the other woman, haughty and cold as she was 
known to be, would yet tear the father of her 
children from her arms. What more natural than 
that Cleopatra should endeavour at all coets to 
prevent this meeting, planned as it was by her 
bitterest enemy. Although she foresaw the con- 
sequences of such an act, and although it was to 
her interest to put off any definite rupture between 
the rivals, she nevertheless persuaded Antony not 
to await the arrival of Octavia, but return imme- 
diately to Egypt. But before he had time to start, 
the triumvir heard that his wife was already at 
Athens; thereupon he wrote to her immedic^y, 
telling her to come no farther. After having read 
the letter, Octavia put the presents she had brought, 
consisthig of dotiiing for the army, beasts of burden, 
money and gifts for the officers, into the care of a 
superior officer and friend of Antony's, named Niger, 
and begged him to convey them into Syria. It 
appears that it was at this juncture that Antony 
sent for young Antyllus, his son by Fulvia; for 
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all historians are agreed that» at the time of his 
departure from Rome, he had confided his whole 
family, includii^ his children by his former wife, 
to Oetairia, recommendii^ them at the same time 
to the care of his brother-in-law and colleague. 
But, when Octavia returned to Rome from her 
journey to Athens, AntyUus was with his father. 

This youth was destined never to see Rome agauL 
He was educated with Caesarion, his elder by two 
years, at the court of Alexandria, and remained 
there until his death. His master was the atheist 
philosopher, Theodorus, and he was allowed a suite 
of officers especially attached to his i>er8on; it 
would appear that the greatest liberty was granted 
to this young man, when he was little more than a 
child. Plutarch's grandfather told the historian 
how 'the physician Fhilotas of Amphissa, being 
in the service of Anton/s eldest son by Fulvia» 
was admitted to sup with him when he did not 
sup with his father; and it once happened thati 
when another physician at table had tried the 
company with his noise and impertinence, he 
silenced him with the following sophism :— ** There 
are some degrees of a fever in which cold water 
is good for a man; every man who has a fever 
has it in some degree ; an^ therefore, cold water is 
good for every man in a f ever.** The impertinent 
physidan was struck dumb with this syllogism; 
and Antony's son, who laughed at his distress, to 
reward Philotas for his good offices, pointing to a 
magnificent sideboard full of plate, said, ** All Uiati 
Philotas, is yours!" Philotas acknowledged the 
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kind offer, bat thought it too much for such a boy 
to give. Andy afterwardst when a servant brought 
the plate to him in a chest, that he might put his 
seal upon it, he refused, and, indeed, was afraid to 
accept it. . Upon which the servant said, ** What are 
70U afraid ^? Do not jou consider that this is a 
present from the son oi Antonj, who could easily 
give you its weight in gold? However, I would 
recommend it to you to take the value of it in 
money. In this plate there may be some curious 
pieces oi ancient workmanship that Antony may 
seta value on."' 

OflBsarion was at this time fourteen years of age ; 
and, according to both Greek and Roman writers, 
he greatly resembled his father.- The time was 
approaching when, according to Egjrptian custom, 
he would, amid much rejoicing, be ]Ht>claimed heir 
to the throne. In the meantime, he continued his 
studies under the guidance of one of the learned 
men of the museum, Cleopatra herself watching 
over them with a careful eye. She was most sol^ 
citous on his behalf, gfuarding him from all possible 
harm, and generally taldng him with her on her 
journeys into the provinces. The portrait of them 
both which is still to be seen on the wall of the 
temple of Dendera is probably a souvenir of one of 
these excursions. 

When Cleopatra and Antony reached Alexandria, 
it was evident that there was not a moment to be 
lost, and they immediately set about the suppression 
of Sextus Pompey. Meanwhile the latter sent 
ambassadors to Antony, urging him to accept his 
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allianee. But notwithstanding the fmet that the 
trimnyir ecmaidered that Pompejr was not to be de- 
spised as a friend anda general in his army, he did 
not wirii to haTe him as an ally; for,in his opinion, 
he was not to be tmsted. He therefore did no 
more than oommimioate to the envoys the orders 
he had already given to Titins, adding that if 
F6mpe/s intentions were really saoh as t£e envoys 
I'epresented them to be, he had but to appear 
before him in the eompany of that general 

But Pompey was not sincere in his offers of 
allianee ; for he had at the sam^e time sent deputies 
to the Parthians with a proposal that they should 
jom together to oppose the triumvir. These 
deputies were taken on the journey by Antonyms 
officers, and brought to Alexandria. The triumvir, 
having learnt the particulars ci their mission, 
summoned the ambassadors of Pompey who were 
•till in Egjrpt and confronted them with those tiiat 
had been arrested; then, without listening to their 
explanations, he gave orders to Caius Fumius 
inunediately to begin operations against Pompey. 
The troops placed under the command of Marcus 
ntius were reinforced by the legions of Asia- 
Kinor, under Fumius, to which were also joined 
men stationed in Syria and Coalesyria which 
Ahenobarbus and Amyntas had brought with 
them. Pomp^ was not able to hold out for long 
against a force so considerable. After several 
bloody battles, in which the comparatively few 
troops that Pompey could put into the field were 
eut to pieces, Us friends one after the other 
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abandoned him; and eren Lflbo, his aged father- 
in-law* went over to the enemj. Pompey* realising 
that his position was untenable, then proceeded te 
bom his ships, which laj at anchor before Nioo- 
media; and, gathering together the scattered 
remnant of his army, he gained the interior of 
Bithynia and made thence for Armenia. Bat in 
this enterprise he was no more sacoessfoi than 
before, for Amjmtas overtook him by a forced 
march and surronnded him near Ifidaatam* in 
Phrygia. In his dismay, Pompey endeavoured to 
escape by night, bat, betrayed by one of his officers^ 
he was taken by Amyntas and sent a prisoner to 
Titius. 

Cleopatra, who had always pleaded in f a vonr of 
an alliance with Sextos Pompey, both in remem> 
farance of the friendship oi Pompey the Great for 
her father and by reason of the fierce stenggle 
Sextos had sostained against Octavios, now begged 
the prisoner's life and soggested that he shoold be 
allowed to emj^oy his talents and his courage in 
the service of Bgypt. Bot all Anton/s followers, 
indoding his ablest generals, had a bitter grodge 
against Pompey; and the wily Plancos, knowing 
how glad Octavios woold be to hear of his deat^ 
abused the right given him by Antony to ose his 
signatore and seal if occasion arose, and sent 
o^ers to Titios to cot Pomp^s throat. Antony, 
however, ignorant of what had hemx done, granted 
the boon to Cleopatra and wrote to his lieotenant^ 
bidding him show mercy to his prisoner. Bat the 
letter arrived too late, for Titios, listening only to 
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the dictates of personal animosity, had hastened 
to carry out the instructions of Planens, and Pom* 
pey was put to death about the middle of October 
719 (36 B.O.). 

Oreat was the joj of Ootavius when he heard oi 
Pomp^s death. Antony and Cleopatra, on the 
other hand, were Tcry much incensed at ^e news, 
and rightly, for it was their general that had 
d^Tered Octavius of his bitterest and most 
actiTC foe, while the latter was in no way answer- 
able for the death of his enemy nor would he haTe 
to make any ai>ology for the imf ortunate occur* 
renoe. The event, howcTer, brought peace cmce 
more to the i»t>yinces of Asia-li^or; and now 
it was Cleopatra herself who pressed Antony to 
proceed with the campaign against the Partiuans, 
which had been interrupted by the ineffectual siege 
of Phraata. Barly in the winter Quintus Dellius 
was again sent on an embassy to Artavasdes, with 
orders to reopen negotiations with that prince 
with a view to deliberately misleading him as to 
Antony's actual intentions. 

Towards the conclusion of winter, at the begin* 
ning of the year 720, Antony entered Syria; and, 
haying collected all his forces together, he set out 
for the borders of Armenia. At first Artavasdes 
gave no more credence to this news than to the 
protestations of friendship on the part of Dellius ; 
but, when he learnt that Antony was already at 
Nicopolis and that the Roman legions were iuTading 
his territory, he realised that resistance would be 
Tain ; and, not wishing to let matters go too ftur, 
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hm went to Antony'a oamp and gave himiielf up as 
a prisoner, together with his wife and his whole 
£amil7» with the single exeeption of his eldest son. 
The triumvir treated him at first with great kind- 
ness ; but when, in a very short time, the Armenians 
took up arms to recover their independence and 
proclaimed Artazias, son of Artavasdes, king, An- 
tony in a rage orderad the prisoners to be pat in 
chains : although it is true that, on account c^ their 
high rank, their chains were of silver. But the 
rebdlion of the Armenians, badly ocganised and 
badly managed, was soon put down by the Boman 
legions. After having defeated them in several 
encounters, Antony took from them all their 
strongholds in succession, so that Artaxias him- 
self was obliged to sedc refuge with the Par- 
tiiians. The triumvir then took entire possession 
of Armenia, deprived it of its independence, and 
made of it a prsstorian province. 
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CHAPTER XI 

TBIUliPH AT ALBXAKDBIA 

Throughout the campaign in Armenia, Antcmy 
had taken eare to keep the Senate informed of his 
Tictories. But it so happened, that through the 
machinations of Octavius, who had no wish that 
Antony's gloiy should be enhanced or that he 
should return in triumph to Rome, his reports were 
not even read. What was more, Octarius could not 
bear the thoughts of the possibility of his secret ally, 
King Artavasdes, being dragged through the streets 
and then put ignominiously to death. His authority 
was already so great that the Senate bowed to his 
wishes, and in spite of the intervention of Antonyms 
friends, refused categorically to give a formal recep- 
tion to the victorious generoL But Antony had no 
thoughts of renouncing a triumph : no sooner had 
he received news of the refusal from Rome than he 
decided to celebrate his triumph at Alexandria. He 
hastened to communicate his plan to Cleopatra, 
who encouraged him in it most enthusiastically. 
Not only Alexandria, but the whole of Egjrpt, was 
curious to see the grand spectacle, one until then 
unknown in the East; and tiie Queen took care that 
the display should be of a magnificence such as had 
never even been heard oi before. 
On the day when Antony made his entry into 
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Alfnrandria, in the begiimiiig of the montii of 
Deoember 720, the whole town had a holiday* and 
all the people tamed out to see. Seated on a 
throne of gold mounted on a platform of silyer in 
the great public square, Cleopatra awaited the 
triumphant general: behind the chariot of the 
triumvir marohed Artavasdee and members of his 
family, loaded with chains of silrer. Antony was 
cheered by all, the Queen mingling her cries with 
those of the people. Yet the ceremcmy had about 
it an essentiidly regal air, for it was Cleopatra, tiie 
Queen, who played the most conspicuous part in it 
It was at her feet that Antony laid his booty, to 
her that he handed his prisoners; and the satis- 
faction of the sovereign was the victorious general's 
oidy reward. Dion Cassius tells us that when 
Artavasdes and his wife, loaded with their chains^ 
were presented to Cleopatra seated on her throne^ 
they refused to prostnfcte themselves or humUe 
themselves before her, in spite of all commands 
and threats. And again, when they addressed her, 
they gave her no title, but called her simply by her 
name. The historian adds that it was impossiUe 
not to admire their bcddness, but the consequence of 
their obstinacy was, however, only a harsher treat- 
ment. Yet, had the ceremony taken i4aoe at BcMne^ 
it is more than probable that they would have been 
put to death after the ceremony, in accordance with 
the laws of the Bepublio; while at Alexandria 
their lives w^re sparod and even their captivity 
was not made unbearable. 
After the triumphal reception, the whole town 
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reiMdred to the gymnftrinm, where golden thrones 
had been prepared for Antonj, Cleopatra, and their 
diitdren. It was here that Antony declared Cleo- 
patra Queen of Queens, that he associated Ciesarion 
with her rule, and recognised their sovereignty 
alike over Egypt and Cyprus, Lybia and Codlesjrria ; 
adding that since one had been the wife, and the 
other was the son, at OsBsar, he was but paying 
homage to his shade in thus doing them honour. 
As for the children he himself had had by Cleopatra, 
he conferred on them royal titles and gave to his 
elder son, Alexander (who was betrothed to the 
daughter of the King of Media), Armenia, Media, 
and the kingdom of the Parthians, when he had 
completely subdued it ; to his younger son, Ptolemy, 
he gave Phoenicia, Syria, and Cilicia; and flnaUy, 
his daughter Cleopatra received the kingdom oi 
Gyrene* He did not, moreover, confine hhnself to 
speeches at Alexandria; he did not hesitate to in- 
form the Roman Senate (rf what he had done. After 
these important declarations, Antony presented 
his sons to the i>eople in the costume of the lands 
they had received at his hands: Alexander was 
elad in the dress of the Modes, and wore on his 
head a tiara and the pointed turban or ddaris 
which was the mark of the Eings of the Modes and 
Armenians ; Ptolemy had a long doak, slippers, and 
a bonnet encircled by a diadem, the dress of the 
successors of Alexander the Great. The one child 
was surrounded by Armenian guards, the other by 
a £n^iard of Macedonians. Antony then presented 
the Queen with a company of royal guards chosen 
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from the Roman legionaries, whose duty it was to 
spend their last drop of blood in protecting her 
from harm. And, after having reviewed the legions 
stationed at Alexandria and the Egjrptian troops, 
Antony and Cleopatra sat down to a magnificent 
banquet, at which were present not only the digni* 
taries of the court and all the more important 
citizens, but also the entire population of the town 
and the soldiers of the army* 

Antony now felt a desire to show his gratitude 
to the city that had given him so hospitable a 
welcome and which, moreover, it was good poli^ 
to render still more powerful and fttmous; he 
therefore sent for the famous library that the 
Bumenides had collected at Pergamus and incor^ 
porated it with that of the museum. As this was a 
very valuable collection of over 200,000 volumes, 
the E^;yptian capital was amply repaid for the loss 
of the Ubrary of the Ptolemies, destroyed in Cassar's 
time, and they saw in it the nucleus of a new 
library which was destined, later, to become so 
famous. 

When we glance over this page of the world's 
history it is difficult not to imagine that we are 
reading a tale of wonder, concerning giants and 
fairies. We see this Queen, beautiful as a dream, 
more beautiful even than Homer's Helen, wise and 
witty as the most accomplished lady of our own 
day ; and then her lover, a hero able to achieve all 
the lovely lady asks of him : to pleasure her, he 
overthrows the established order, makes and un- 
makes kings and kingdoms, and gives whole 
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oonntriaB to the mistresB of his heart Forhispart^ 
although absolute master and emperor of the 
East, he is content to lay all his power and all his 
privUeges at the feet of his idol, content to be but 
the husband oi her whom he called ^Domina' or 
mistress, and cTcn carries his gallantry so far as 
sometimes to accompany her on foot and help to 
support her litter. They were painted together 
(a picture which unfortunately has been lost), and 
thebr marble statues stood, one beode the other, 
in the public square of the capital 

Great was the consternation at Bome when they 
heard of what had taken place at Alexandria. The 
friends of Antony regarded his conduct as a piece 
of infatuation, while his enemies saw in it insolent 
defiance. As for the citizens, they were Tidbly 
disturbed to think that a Roman general had gone 
BO far as to celebrate his triumph in Egypt and 
thought r^^tfully of all they had lost : festivities, 
banquets, and, above all, the customary gifts. Is 
it possible, said they, that the spoil of the van* 
quished can have been distributed elsewhere? Of 
what profit was it to be a Roman citizen, if other 
nations were to enjoy privileges similar to their 
own? And, in these circumstances, what benefit 
had they derived from the conquest of Armenia?. . • 
Thus did the jealous citizens argue; and their 
hatred for the Queen of Egyjyt found fresh food to 
feed upon, for to her did they attribute their morti- 
fication and their bitter disappointment. Perceiv- 
ing that the victories of Antony had not been 
brought to the account of the Republic, that the 
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trfimte laid on the ocmqaared oountries would 
wrre neither to embellish the BtenuJ City nor to 
enrich her citisene, and that, in a word, the soldiers 
and wealth of the Bast would not be employed to 
aehiere the conquest of the West, thej asked each 
other anxiously how Rome was to exist, if the 
empire was to be parcelled out in this manner, 
and, further, how Antony could allow liitna<>l^ to 
make such innovations, he who was aft^r all 
but an officer of the great Bepublio. For men 
still spoke of the Bepublic, although it had long 
since ceased to exist; and they failed to see that 
the sole obstacle to the institution of a monarchical 
goTemment lay in the fact that the empire had 
not one but two masters, and that they must wait 
until one of the rivals rose victorious over the 
other. 

Antony, thoroughly well informed of all that 
was being said at Rome and, moreover, entirdy 
at one with Cleopatra in her political viewi, 
replied to these reproaches by sendhig in his resign 
nation to the Senate, on condition that the office ci 
triumvir should be abolished, and Octavius deprived 
of his charge. The proposal was the easier in that 
he knew fuU well that his rival would by no 
means consent to it, for it was his title €i 
triumvir that conf ared upon him all the power 
with which he was invested, while to Antony the 
office was of little or no importance, as in any case 
he retained Syria and Egypt. Moreover, at thia 
time the triumvir looked upon himself as sovereign 
of S^gypt above alL He had adopted the national 
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ooBtame and granted permission to the Egyptians to 
include him among their deities ; and fiimlly, in his 
will, disoovered later atBome in the hands of the 
Yestal Virgins, he did not confine himself to recog- 
nising Cleopatra as his wife and his three ohildrm 
by her as legitimate offspring, but he farther be- 
queathed to ^em the whole of his immense fortune 
and ordered that his body, even in the event of his 
dying at Rome, after it had been borne through the 
streets in pomp, should be transported to Alexandria 
and delivered into the hands of Cleopatra. All this 
is dear proof that Antony had already completely 
identified himself with the interests and the destiny 
of his new empire. 

In the winter that followed Mark Antony's 
triumph at Alexandria a great number of Roman 
Senators came to that town, while the rupture 
between the two triumvirs was becoming more and 
more imminent. The friends whom Antony could 
still number at Rome were compelled to acknow- 
ledge that Octavius had at length succeeded in 
completely ruining the prestige and popularity of 
his rival, for they were now all eagerness either to 
abandon his cause, or to fly to Alexandria, a town 
which was taking upon itself more and more the 
aspect oi a great metropolis. The contrast between 
Bast and West was being accentuated, and those of 
Antony's friends who by interest or ambition were 
drawn towards Rome, returned one after the 
other to Italy and offered their services to Octavius. 
At the same time, in the court of Cleopatra were 
still to be numbered a large gathering of Roman 
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tanManmrimt and the rqjral guard waa entiraly 
made up of legioiiariee; several offioera of the army 
werOt beeidee, oi Roman <nrigin, and the legume 
etationed in AeiarMinor, Greece, and Syria alone 
were reemited ahnoet ezdiieiTely from Greeks and 
Syrians. The whole army was naturally sapported 
out of the Egjrptian treasory, which, m<M*eov«r, 
provided also for the needs of the majority of the 
Senators who had installed themselTes at Alex- 
andria. It was at this time that several of the 
friends of the unfortunate Sextus Pompey— Titius» 
among others— surrendered to Antony; there 
were even among his followers some oi Ootaviuir 
secret agents. Plancus, for example, was one <rf 
these; fai spite of Cleopatra's insurmountable 
antipathy for him, he had succeeded in wiwnaing 
himself into Anton/s confidence, and indeed did 
not hesitate to abuse it| as was seen in the case of 
the execution of Pompey. 

Towards the end of the year 719 Alexandria was 
at ihe senith of her power and wealth. A few 
years before, the capital had been a hot-bed of 
Hellenism; now, temples were being erected to 
Roman deities, as though Rome itself had been 
transported there. A peace of twelve years had 
multiplied the inhabitants; and the increasing 
activity of commerce had created an atmosphere of 
affluence throughout all the provinces of the king- 
dom. As Alexandria was already too small for tho 
number of its dtisens, building operations were 
begun along the road leading to Canopus and, in a 
short time, the interv^iing space between the two 
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towns was filled ap. Tliaaks to this enormous 
increase in prosperity, it was possible to meet the 
expenses of the PariMstn campaign, and the cost of 
Antony's triumph, as well as supply the needs of the 
court. Yet, in proportion as the firiends of tl^ tri* 
nmvir flocked to Alexandria, the royal palace began 
to teem with Roman senators, generals, and others, 
whose entertainment and amusement cost the Egyp- 
tians enormous sums of money. Antony was at this 
time surrounded not only by many of his former 
friends and courtiers, but also by a great number of 
patricians who had elected to make common cause 
withhim;FonteiusCapito,I>elliu8,GanidiUs,Fumius, 
Ahenobarbus, Titius, Plancus, were among his more 
intimate acquaintances. As for Cleopatra, she had 
as her advisers Pothinus, Archibius, Athenion, her 
commander-in-chief, and Olympus, her head physi* 
dan sail men of Ghreek origin. The national element 
was the only one not represented in that society. 
The Copts, relegated to the background, tilled the 
eoil, indifferent to all tiiat went on around them ; and 
only rery few among them ever rose to important 
positions in the service of their Queen: Mardion,heF 
faithful eunuch; Iras, her hairdresser; Charmion» 
her waiting-woman. But these were the only 
attendants who remained true to their beloved 
mistress and stood by her at the time of her death. 
This crowd of great and small men had no 
thoughts beyond amasring money; and no one 
troubled about things of public interest. And 
yet, as a fact, only very few had any real ties 
to bind them to the land of Bgypt. Certainly the 
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Bomans had not| sinoe thej onlj oonsidered their 
presence in Alexandria in the light of a remunera- 
tive ezoonion, and looked to a speedy return to 
their native landt laden with treasures and honours. 
Nor had the Greeks, so long as Egjrpt remained in 
their ejes onlj a luid in whieh Uiej might freely 
carry on their trade, live a pleasant Itf e, and rapidly 
grow rich. The Jewsconsideredthemselvesstrangers 
in every country, and lived entirely apart from the 
rest of the poptdation. Courtiers, officers, scholars, 
artists, merchants, all had but one ideal and one 
aim: to gratifjr their amUtion and satisfy l^eir 
greed. As for consolidating the power of the land 
and preparing the way for the well-being of future 
generations, none gave a thought to such projects. 
No one, indeed, had any knowledge of the real 
position of Bgypt so long as opulence and enjoy- 
ment were the order of the day ; her weakness 
was only realised when, at the first breath of 
misfortune, it came to be seen, as it had been seen 
many times before, that when a state is tottering, 
the talents and courage of its rulers avail absolutely 
nothing if they be not seconded by the patriotism 
and bravery of a people ready for any sacrifice. 
Four years previous to the battle of Actium, no 
one, save perhai>s the Queen, dreamed of peril or 
defeat ; on the contraxy, the prestige of Cleopatra 
then shone with an incomparable lustre and the 
court of Alexandria was crowded with a throng 
of i>arasites such as are always to be seen 
where power and wealth procure an easy exist- 
ence. It would seem that the whole world con- 
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templated the future with feelings of absolute 
seourity, and that Cleoi>atra saw the moment 
approaching nearer and nearer when she would 
at length realise her ambitious projects, although 
she must certainly have had doubts as to whether 
she would accomplish her end until the bitter 
struggle between the two rivals for supreme 
power had been decided. 

Nevertheless, Octavius had clearly succeeded at 
Rome in turning the feelings of the people against 
Antony, and, what was more, against Cleoi>atra« 
Men talked glibly in the capital of the war that 
was to come, and consulted oracles on its chances. 
The streets of the Eternal City were the scene of 
constant iHrawls between the followers of Octavius 
and those of Antony, and the very children played 
at making war. At the same time, the more 
serious statesmen looked upon Antony as a mis- 
guided individual, only deserving of their pity, 
while they loaded Cleoi>atra with the most insult- 
ing and bitter epithets : it was she, said they, who 
had bewitched the triumvir by her sorcery, and 
intended to use him as an instrument whereby she 
might destroy the mighty power of Bome. When 
these rumours came to the ears of the Queen, she 
endeavoured to make herself agreeable, if only to 
the Senators whom she found at her court, and 
proceeded t<^ overwhelm them with gifts and 
attentions. And, although she took care that 
these men, who inspired her with but very little 
confidence, saw nothing of what was really in 
her mind, she none the less put herself to an 
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ialliiita amoimt of troublA in her ^orto to make 
them pwf eetly itttisfled with their stay at Alez- 
andri*. 

It was at this time that Oleopatra f oonded the 
society of the ' inimitable," the members of whidi, 
says Plutarch, visited each other every day; the 
profasion of their entertainments was ahnost in- 
credible. The Que^i's purpose was to blend the 
diverse elements of which the society at Alexandria 
was composed ; eaid it is possible that she might 
have succeeded in her enterprisct had she been 
allowed more time. But the political horixon was 
douding eaid the rupture between the two rivals 
seemed now to be imminent and inevitable. The 
moment had at length come wh^Ei Antony and 
Oetavius were to^measure their siarength one against 
the other, in a war between E^fypt ai^ the BepubUc. 
But while at Bome men felt the greatest anxiety 
concerning the issue of the struggle, Alexandria 
remained free from care and seemed to enjoy tiie 
ecmviction that nothing could shatter her power. 
In the whole of the Egyptian court Cleopatra was 
perhaps the only person who had any fear tiiat wiu*, 
no matter with whom, might bring in ito train 
disaster and defeat. In fact, amid all the anxieties 
caused by both the internal and the external aflairs 
of her reahn, she never forgot that she might one 
day be forced to turn to death as the reward of her 
struggles, and, having collected all manner of deadly 
poisons, she was in the haUt of testing their elfica^ 
on prisoners condemned to execution. She was, as 
it were» preparing not for triumph but for self* 

»S 
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dmbraiMofsu Tet with h«r friends and her goeeto 
she was always gradous, always gay; and so far 
from manifesting the least apiHrehrasion, she re- 
assured the wavering and censured the timid : 'The 
day is not far distant.* she would say to them some* 
times, *when I shall administer justice in the 
CapitoL* 

Li the meantime, the communications between the 
two rivals were becoming more and more acrid. The 
eord was being stretched nearer and nearer to break- 
ingpoint. Antony complained of having received no 
share in the booty Octavius had won from Seztus 
Pompey, and persisted in demanding half of the 
legions that had formerly been under the command 
of Lepidus; Octavius never ceased to reproach his 
brother»in*law for his neglect of Octavia and for 
living with Gleopatra* But Octavius only spoke 
through the mouth of his envoy, while the less 
prudent Antony replied in writing and without any 
reticence. Thus he wrote to him one day, telling 
him to *cease his eternal grumbling on the subject 
of Cleopatra,' adding that Octavius himself, though 
married, was involved in several Uaisona. Octavius 
was ov^oyed to receive such letters. All within 
them that was pr^udidal to Antony was pub- 
lished on the spot, while the passages in which 
Octavius felt himself compromised, and those in 
which his accusations were refuted, were care- 
ful^ kept back. Moreovw, from this time Octa* 
vius no longer took the trouble to conceal his 
intentions; he openly attacked his colleague 
in the Senate in speedies that ware full 
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of bitter and undying hatred. It pleased him 
to say that Antony, bewitched by Cleopatra's 
magic potions, was no longer capable of a good 
action or a kind thought; and, representing him 
as a man who had completely lost the use of his 
reason, he gave it as his opinion that he were 
better out of harm's way. lliis language was the 
means of bringing about so great a revulsion in 
public opinion that» at the beginning of the year 
722 (32 B.a), Antony's two most faithful friends, 
Domitius and Sosius, who were consuls at that 
time, were compelled to give way before Octavius' 
violence, and leave Borne with all haste, for fear 
of their lives. They did not reach Alexandria before 
Octavius, in the name of the Republic, had declared 
war on Cleopatra. Of Antony there was no mention, 
although it was against him that the struggle was 
chiefly directed; Octavius had no desire to ask the 
Roman people to do battle with him who had once 
been their darling, their ^ spoiled child,' while he 
knew that the project of destroying the Egyptian 
sorceress would everywhere be hailed with delight. 
He knew that Antony would unhesitati^ly make 
conmion cause with Cleopatra; and he reckoned, 
by his doing so, upon declaring him a traitor to his 
country. 

When, at the beginning of the year 722, the two 
consuls set foot in Egypt and informed Antony 
of what was happening, he immediately got to- 
gether all the Senators who were to be found in 
Alexandria; uid, as the two legally elected consuls 
also assisted at the meeting, it became a senatorial 
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assembly in which everything was in order. Oc* 
tavius was solemnly deprived of all his titles and 
offices and war declared against him. Military 
preparations were set on foot with feverish eager- 
ness, the Queen herself i»t>mising to supply the 
money. GMving orders for the cessation of the 
various important public works then being carried 
on throughout the country, she employed all the 
resources of the royal treasury to equip the fleet 
and reinforce the legions stationed in Syria uid 
in Egypt. At the same time, she devoted some of 
her energies to consolidating her ancient alliances 
and in concluding fresh ones; and, on learning 
that her kinsman, Herod, had been won over by 
the promises of Octavius, she immediately doubled 
the garrisons of Phoenida and the land of Moab, 
and placed them under the command of Athenion. 
Antony,for his part, left Egjrpt about the end of the 
spring for Asia-Minor to ratify the understanding 
to which he had come a short time before with the 
King of the Medes. Before setting out, he gave 
a solemn promise to the Senators at Alexandria 
that if he came out of the war victorious, he would, 
of his own free will, resign his authority uid all 
his offices uid send them back to the Roman Senate. 
While Antony was on his way to Media, Cleo- 
patra said her friends concentrated all their 
energies upon preventing a breach among his allies 
and partisans : the legionaries themselves, as well 
as ilieir officers, were forced to take a new 
oath of allegiance to the triumvir. The Queen 
distributed enormous sums of money among 
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the Senatoni and the Boman generals; several 
of them, however, were unable to resist the ap- 
peals whieh were eonstantly being made to them 
from the capital, and left Alexandria nerer to 
retom* Thus, no sooner had Antony started upon 
his jonmey than Planeos and Titins also dqiarted 
from Hgypt and, upcm reaching Italy, offered their 
services to Octavins. Flanons, moreover, with 
whcmi Antony had been on tmns of su^ inti- 
macy that he had chosen him as one of the wit- 
nesses to his will, was the first to betray him to 
his enemy and reveal the fact that Antony had 
entrusted his will to the Yestal Virgins. Octavius 
got possession of the document, uid noted 
those passages that seemed to him most question- 
able. Then, surrounded by his satellites, all fnll^ 
armed, he presented himself before the Senate; 
and, notwithstanding that several members of tiiat 
assembly called attention to the strangeness of 
yy^iLlrfTig a man responsible during his lifetime tm 
what was only intended to be executed after his 
death, Octavius delivered an address on the will, 
laying special stress on the clause relating to the 
burial of Antony, and stormed against him so 
violentily that in the end it was decided that he 
should be deprived of all his offtces and all his 
authority and power. 
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THB OOUBT OF BGYFT AT 8AM08 AKD AT ATHBN8 

Praob eoold no longer be maintained; war was 
ineyitahle, and all the world knew that it could 
only end with the complete and utter ruin of one 
of the belligerents. No two ambiticms such as 
tibose of Cleopatra and Octavius could exist to- 
gether in the same empire, no matter how vast. 
Antony, who, both as a general and as a dtiaen, 
was far more worthy than Octa vius, might perhaps 
have sacrificed his personal interests to his love 
of peace, had he been free to act by himself. But, 
since his union with CleojMttra, his actions had 
been subordinated to considerations of a difFer- 
ent nature; and he had, besides, to take into 
account the demands of the Egyptian Empire. 
Nothing is more difficult than to form a true 
estimate of this page of the world's history, in 
view of the fact that the writings of contemporary 
historians have not come down to us. Dellius, in 
turn the confidant of Cesar, Antony, and Octavius, 
it is true, wrote a detailed account of the wiu*, but 
b31 we know of his work is the portion that was 
borrowed by Flutarch and interpolated in his own. 
In the same way, the writings of Asinius PoUio, 
Antony's friend, and one of the noblest men of 
Bome» have heea completely lost ; said it is fnmi 
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a passage of Piutareh alone that we know that 
CleoiMttra's head physician, Olympus, wrote an ao- 
count of the events occurring at this time. More- 
over, it was not the historical works alone that 
were lost, but all the epics and lyrics, which f^hia 
great struggle for the empire of the world inspired, 
disappeared not long after they were written. 
Lucan was obliged to destroy certain portions of 
his Fharsalia, ihaA treated of these events, because 
they were displeasing to the Emperor Nero; and 
of the poem upon the battle of Actium, written 
by Babirius, only a few verses have come down 
to us. We are obliged therefore to examine the 
writings of later historians, who drew their in- 
formation from the archives of Rome and the 
memoirs of Octavius Augustus. But, in spite of 
the fact that these writers wished to remain im- 
partial recorders of history, they came imwillingly 
under the influence at the time at which they lived 
and the atmosphere they breathed; and it is im- 
possible for us to accept without comment or 
question their estimate of the events and their 
appreciation of the men who took part in them. 
The works of YeUeius Paterculus and of Moms, 
for example, which we are obliged to consult for all 
that took place between the years 723 and 726, cmi- 
tain such outrageous flattery of Octavius, that their 
point of view must be very seriously taken into 
account ; for, in reading them, one gets a similar 
impression as from a history of the Napoleonic 
wars written by a German jMttriot in 1825 or 1890. 
They have doubtless been compelled to relate such 

»8 
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things as actually happened* uid I do not suppose 
that they have ever descended to pure mvention, but, 
ahnost on every page, onef eels that there is an entire 
absence of impartiality, to say nothing of a geou- 
ine regard for accuracy. Dion Gassius was himself 
an official of Rome, and his writings were gathered 
principally, if not solely, from the documents pre- 
served in tbe public archives by the first emperors. 
As for the worthy Plutarch, not a historian at all, 
but only a biographer, many important things are 
missing from Us * Life of Aiitony,' and it often dis- 
agrees with the history of Dion Cassius. But as 
these two writers are by far the most trustworthy, 
we will take them as our authority for what 
follows, only accepting as true what is related in 
the same fashion by both. 

It is certain that, in spite of the Machiavelian 
ix>licy of Octavius, Antony had still many w^- 
wishers at Rome, although deoiMttra was looked 
uiK>n with horror by every single citizen of the 
Biepublic Even those who praised her lofty intelli- 
gence and incomparable beauty hated her as an 
Bgyi>tian and a foreigner, and shuddered at the 
thought of her one day becoming mistress of the 
Roman Empire. Antony's best friends were con- 
stantly endeavouring to sever him from Cleopatra 
in order that he might regain his former popularity. 
The Queen of Egypt knew this only too well ; and 
knowing also Antony's changeable and impression- 
able character, trembled lest they might succeed, 
and she be left, without defence uid without sup- 
port, entirely at the mercy of the Republic It 

ST 
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was therefore imperative that she shonkl at all 
costs prevent a reconciliation between Antony and 
Octavios; and she resolvednever again to leave her 
husband's side. 

Antony had, by now, left the country of the 
Modes, taking away with him the King^s daughter, 
who was betrothed to his son Alexander, He was 
still in Armenia when he heard of what had taken 
placeatBome: the publication of his will, whidi he 
thought had been put into safe hands, and the 
resolutions of the Senate, so humiliating to. a 
general of the Republic He immediately ordered 
Canidius to put himself at the head ot sixteen 
legions, and lead them in the direction of the Ionian 
8m, while he himself set out for Greece by the 
shortest route. Cleopatra, fearing the turn matters 
might take if her husband were to approach the 
coasts of Italy alone, immediately went to meet 
him, and rejoined him at Ephesus, in the course at 
the autumn of the year 72SL Here, too, Antony 
soon after watched the arrival of his fleet^ which— 
according to Plutarch— numbered 800 craft, includ- 
ing the transports. The E^fyptian squadron was 
represented by 200 vessels ; and the Queen had pro- 
vided 20,000 talents of money, and provisions for 
the whole army, for as long as the war lasted. 

Towards the dose of the year, Antony set foot in 
Greecef and reviewed the legions stationed along 
the coast of the Adriatic, as well as the fleet riding 
at anchor off the promontory of Actium. It seems 
that he did not think hhnself strong enough 
immediately to take the offensive, for he delayed 
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eommencing operations until such time as his whole 
force should be concentrated in one spot. In the 
meantime Cleopatoa had left Ephesus and installed 
herself at Samos : Antony joined her there, and, in 
a short time, all the officials of the E^fyptiaji court, 
as well as the Roman friends of the triumvir, came 
and settled there. Only the children of the Queen 
were absent, together with Antyllus, who had re- 
mained behind at Alexandria under the care of 
Bupronius, steward to Cleopatra. 

During the winter of 722-723, which was spent at 
Samos, kings, princes, and tefararchs of allied and 
tributary countries of the East were summoned 
thither, eaid several among them hastened to obey. 
We may mention, on the authority of Plutarch, 
Bocchus of Africa, Tarcondemus of the Upper Cilida, 
Archelaus of Cappadoda, Philadelphus of Paphla- 
gonia, Mithridates of Commagene, and Adallas ot 
Thrace. Those who did not attend in person, but 
sent suppUes, were Polemon of Pontus, Malchus of 
Arabia, Herod of Judea, eaid Amyntas, King of 
Lycaonia uid Gkdatia. Others again sent a son, a 
brother, or some other near relation, as hostaga 
Thus Artaxias, King of Armenia, sent his two 
brothers, and Malchus, his son. The three young 
princes, sons of the King of the Modes, and his 
daughter were also sent to Alexandria. An oath 
of allegiance was demanded from the Kings who 
had gone. in person to Samos. 

Although the whole world was agitated and the 
preparations for war were being carried out on a 
eoloesal scale, the members of the court at Samos 
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did not spend their days one whit lets gaily and — ^at 
anyrate outwardly— with any less fraedom from 
oare than at Alexandria. Cleopatra and Antony 
were both anxious that their supporters should 
have no opportunity for remarking any disquiet- 
ing signs on the political horizon ; and they alao 
wished the minor princes of the East to belieye that 
they were perfectly sure of victory. Comedians^ 
musicians, singerst downs, and acrobats, all in Egypt 
and in Greece whose business it was to entertain 
and amuse, now flocked to Samoa ' While almost 
the whole world beside was venting its anguish in 
groans and tears,' sajrs Flutarch, * that island alone 
was piping and dandng.* The several cities sent 
oxen for sacrifice, and Kings contended in the 
magnificence of their presents and entertainments; 
so that it was natural to say, ^ What kind of filgure 
will these people make in their triumph, when their 
very preparations for war are so splendid ? ' 

The senators and knights who had followed 
the court to Samos, and above all the generals 
Salvius, Domitius, Ahenobarbus, and Ganidius, 
who knew of Rome's hatred for Cleopatra, now 
strove to persuade her not to take part in the war, 
but return to Alexandria untU hostOities were at an 
end; but she would not listen to them. The taunts 
and jeers, however, that were bandied about at 
Rome at Antony's expense filled his supporters with 
misgiving :' A Roman soldier alas I (but ye, posterity, 
will refuse belief,) sold into slavery to a woman, 
carries stakes and arms, and stoops to serve wrinkled 
eunuchs,' says Horace. 
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It was not Antony with whom the Romans were 
about to do battle, said the people at Rome, * but 
Mardion the ennuoh, and Pothinns ; Iras, Cleopatra's 
woman, and Oharmion ; for these had the principal 
direction of affairs ! ' 

Antony himself, to whom these gibes were re* 
ported, now realised that, if he hojied to regain his 
popularity and his prestige, he must send Cleopatra 
back to Egypt ; and he too sought to persuade her 
to go. But the Queen, who mistrusted the incon- 
stant nature of her husband, feared that, unless 
she remained by his side, a reeoncUiation might 
agam be brought about between him and Octavius, 
and that Antony might even be induced to return 
to Octavia, in which case Cleopatra's plans would 
oome to nothing and her ambitions be irremediably 
ruined. Nothii^ could persuade her to return to 
Alexandria. It was in vain that men urged that 
the separation would be of but short duration, in 
Tain tliat Antony assured her of his affection uid 
constancy ; in vain that— to prove to her that he 
would never go back to Octavia— he sent a body of 
men to Rome to drive her from his house : Cleopatra 
remained obdurate, while Antony, in the eyes of 
theRomans,had been guilty of grave misdemeanour. 
The expulsion of Octavia from her husband's house 
created a great scandal, for it was not looked upon 
simply as an act of repudiaticm, but as the abandon- 
ment and humiliation of one of the noblest and 
most virtuous of the patrician matrons of the 
Republic on account of a foreign adventuress, a 
creature who hoped to unsettle the established order 
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of things and bring the empire beneath her yoke. 
Moreoyer, Antony's brutal conduct towards his 
wife did not attain its end* for it appeased neither 
the Queen's jealousy nor her doubts. By all the 
strategic resources of woman, pouting, prayers, 
tears, threats, Cleopatra sought to obtain permis- 
si<m to remain in the camp. At length, l^ 
lavish use of money, she succeeded in winning 
OTcr Canidius, Antony's most intimate friend; 
and the latter promised no longer to oppose her 
wishes. At the next council of war, Canidius re- 
presented that it was neither just to remove from 
the scene of action a princess who furnished such 
very considerable aid, nor expedient to discourage, 
by the retirement of their Queen, the Egyptians, 
who formed so extensive a part of the naval force; 
he added that Cleopatra did not seem to him any 
less prudent than any of the Kings fighting under 
Antony, seeing that she had for long governed a 
mighty empire, unaided and alone, and that by her 
intercourse with him had learned how to administer 
the greatest of affairs. In short, the Queen had h«r 
way. It is needless to say that her upbraidings and 
her fits of jealousy have lost nothing in the telling ; 
although Cleopatra had gained the day, Antony 
none the less considered reparation still to be due 
to her. He took from the templeof Diana atSamos 
the celebrated statue of the goddess and gave it to 
the Queen, who immediately sent it to Alexandria. 
It was with every confidence in siwcess that 
the court left Samos, at the beginning of the year 
723, and installed itself at Athens. To the members 
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of the court an enthusiastic reception was given 
in Greece, and especially in the city of Minerva. 
Antonyms philhellenic sentiments were well known^ 
and the Athenians paid him very great honour. 
They included him among their gods, placed his 
image in the temple of Dionysus, and even begged 
him to espouse their tutelary deity, Pallas Athene* 
It is a curious fact that Antony eagerly agreed to 
the latter proposal, exacting from the town a sum 
of 1000 Attic talents as the dowry of the goddess. 
As for Cleopatra, the Ghreeks who knew her only 
by reputation were very curious to see her; while 
the Queen, on her side, attached great importance 
to the fact that the Athenians paid her as many 
marks of respect as they had, in early days, paid 
to Octavia, whom the Greek metropolis recognised 
as Antony's lawful spouse. 

Although Cleopatra was then seven or eight and 
thirty, she was still a very beautiful woman. On 
the coins of this period she is represented with a 
face of a sHghtly fuller contour ihan formerly, and 
with her hair bound in a Ghredan knot. The Queen 
of Egjrpt^ knowing doubtlesis the inestimable value 
of her beauty, took the greatest care in preserving 
it; BXid her charm of manner, which age could 
not wither, made her irresistible. She luul little 
difficulty in winning friends to her side in a 
country where Roman prejudices uid Roman 
manners were alike unknown. Her reputation as 
a munificent sovereign, the friend and protector 
of the arts, raised a hope in the hearts of the 
Athenians that her stay among them woidd be 
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of matorial benefit to themselTefl; and tfa^ wwe 
the more eager in eeeking sneh jux^t, sinee their 
town had not for manj jears past enjoyed the 
edebrity that had onoe hem hers^ in the days prior 
to the Peloponnesian wars. In former times, when 
Athens shone in the front rank of the ei^tals of 
the ancient world* her prosperity was lu^^y dne 
to the silver mines of Laorion, which were thought 
to be inexhaustible. But these mines had now 
c ease d to yield any more metal; and Strabo teUs us 
that in his time--the year 10 or IB B.a— they had 
already been completely abandoned. The popula- 
tion of Athens hie^ fallen off considerably, and 
only a yery few of its men were of any 
considerable fortune. The magnificent buildings 
and monuments for which the city was so de* 
senredly famous, still proclaimed the perf eoti<Ni 
of the art of antiquity, and strangers passing 
through continued to contemplate them with 
respectful admiration; but the Itfe and animation 
that formed part of the whole in the classic age 
was lacking. Athenian dtisens had no longer 
any i>olitieal rights worthy of the name; on 
the Acropolis, the goyemor, by name Antony, a 
Roman proconsul, deliyered justice. In short, the 
city of Minerva was already reduced to subsisting 
on her former reputation, and as her only revenue 
was now derived from Uie youths who came to 
attend courses of study under her still famous 
scholars and philosophers, the arrival of Cleopatra 
and her court could not fail to exdte feelings 
of lively satisfaction, on account of the mon^ th^ 
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would be likely to spend at Athens. Tet the Queen 
and her suite were but indifferently housed in a 
roomy but modest dwelling situated quite dose 
to the Aeropolisy and the rest of her following had 
to be content with lodgings yery different from 
those they had ooeupied at Alexandria. And as 
it was necessary not only to provide for the main^ 
tenance of this motley crowd* but also to divert 
and entertain them until the war broke out, the 
court at Athens led the same dissipated and up> 
roarious life as at Samos» and Antony once more 
reviyed the farce of public entertainments. 

From E^^ypt and from all quarters of the East 
troops were now on the march, and advancing 
slowly towards the shores ci the Adriatic An* 
tony's headquarters were at Patrse; part of his 
army was encamped near the Oulf of Ambrada; 
the legions of Syria occupied Thessaly and Mace- 
donia, while most of the fleet lay at imchor before 
Actium. With the arrival of spring, a few weeks 
after his coming to Athens, the triumvir decided 
to pass in review both his army and his fleet; and 
it seems that then he made up his mind to have 
done with temporising and invade Italy without 
further delay. Had he put his design into practice 
it is very probable that he would have crushed his 
adversary, for, at this time, Octavius* preparations 
were not complete. Lacking both money and pro- 
visions, he had been compelled to demand from 
all the citizens a fourth of their income and from 
the sons of freedmen one eighth. So heavy a tax 
excited grave discontmit and bitter complaints, 
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evoripg tremble throughout the ^diole of Italy. 
Thus it was the greatest mistake for Antony to 
defer his attack and allow his oppon^it time to 
complete his preparations and repress the insur- 
rections which had brok^i out» ^for/ as Plutarch 
says, *when the money was demanded of the 
people, they murmured and mutinied; but after 
it was once paid, they thought of it no longer.' 
But the triumvir was obliged to abandon his pro- 
ject, because Cleopatra at first obstinately refused 
to consent to his going into Italy alone. When 
her feelings of mistrust were at length set at rest 
and Antony was able to r^oin his fleets he dis- 
covered that it was in a very poor condition : the 
winter storms had disabled many of the galleys, 
and the crews, weary of so long a period of inr 
action, had in many cases deserted. 

Although circumstances were now no longer in 
his favour, Antony was still anxious to attempt 
an attack on Italy ; and, taking with him his best 
remaining vessels, he set sail for the West. But 
when, at the island of Corcyra, he was informed 
that several of Octavius' ships had been sighted, 
and that a large fleet was protecting the south- 
east coast of Italy, he renounced his intention of 
taking the offensive, and returned to Ghreece with- 
out even verifying the statements made to him. 
Yet Antony had been deceived by his agents, 
whether consciously or not it is impossible for us 
to determine : the fleet of Octavius, under the 
command of Agrippa, was at that time oigaged in 
putting down a iUsturbance in Sicily, and a few 
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anoi^it galleys, partially disabled, alone guarded 
the Italian shores of the Adriatic It was these 
ldiant(»n shiiw that rumour had transformed into 
a powerful fleet, and it was on their account that 
Antony returned to Athens towards the close of 
the summer months. In the meantime, the harvest 
of the year 722 had been so poor that the troops 
stationed in Asia-Minor and on the Balkan penin* 
sula were threatened with famine. The triumvir 
had at his disposal 100,000 infantry and 10,000 horse; 
but he dared not concentrate them, for lack of pro^- 
▼isions. This formidable army lay scattwed be- 
tween the Adriatic and the Archipelago and the 
Sea of Marmora, and the £^;yptian fleet had to 
sedc for the necessaries of life in the remote re> 
gions of Phoenicia and Egypt, since Greece, Mace* 
donia, and even Asia-Minor were incapable of 
providing them. The contingents supplied by the 
allied and vassal princes were scattered far and 
wide throughout Syria and Asia-Minor ; the possi- 
bility of bringing them together on a fleld of battle 
was not to be thought of. 

During the winter that followed, there was no 
lack of intrigue at the court of Antony and Cleo- 
patra. No day passed but witnessed the arrival 
of suspicious individuak, who asserted that they 
were fugitives or envoys from the friends of the 
triumvir ; they were, as a fact, agents in the pay 
of Octavius, and, in spite of every precaution, 
Antony became a prey to their machinations. As 
the court was not so sumptuously installed at Athens 
as at Alexandria, Cleopatra endeavoured to make 
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op lor what was laddng in eomfort hy an amiaUe, 
kindly» and graeioos manner; but she did not mo* 
oeed in satisfying all the senators and knigiits 
assembled there, aceostomed as they wore to eveiy 
loxoiy and refinement. Had Antony led them 
straight to battle, they would have endured in 
silenoe all the miseries and privations of war; but| 
at Athens, they never ceased to find fault with the 
Queen's table, and were constantly complaining 
of the bad wine, while at Rome the humblest of 
Octavius' supporters was drinking Falemiaa. 

The spring of the year 72S brought wiih it a 
series of frosh misfortunes. Octavius' amba» 
sadors succeeded in detaching several of Antonyms 
ships from the fleet ; and Antony had to renounce 
part of his auxiliaries, on whose help he had uattfl 
then confidently relied, and to send the Egyptian 
army back to Aida-Minor. The first to foruike the 
triumvir was he upon whom had been bestowed 
the greatest benefits : Herod, King of Judea, who^ 
not content with failing to send the tro(q[Ni he had 
promised to his ally, made an attack on the Arab 
tribes encamped on the southern borders of Pales- 
tine, which involved not only these tribes, but the 
Sigyptian trooiw under the command of Athenion. 
The historian of the war with Judea represMits 
Herod as acting under orders from Cleopatra, and 
adds that the Queen was anxious that he diould 
take no part in Antonyms campaign in Oreeee, in 
order that she might be afl^orded a pretext for pro- 
claiming herself Queen of Judea or Arabia. But 
this seems to us a most improbable statement. In 
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the lint idaee, the Armb0 had notriientandMalohiis, 
their prmee» remained faithful to Cleopatra to the 
last; and in the seoond, why should the Queen haye 
desired to annex either Judea or Arabia, states 
which were already her yassals ? Moreov er» Herod 
directed his attack as much against the Egyptian 
army as against the Arabs ; and his behaviour is 
further explained by the fact that» immediately 
after the battle of Actium, he hastened to join 
Octavius at Bhodes and hand him his submission, 
whereupon the conqueror deigned graciously to 
recognise his services and his sovereignty over 
JudMi making him a gift of several of the neigh- 
bouring provinces. 

In the autumn of the year 72S| Herod attacked 
the Arab tribes encamped east of the Lake of 
Genesareth, and* during the winter f oUowing* de- 
feated them in several ^icountms. Later, he routed 
them at the battle of Heliopolis and drove them 
back as far as Fhiliiqpopolis. As the result of this 
victory, the Egyptian army encamped in the land of 
Moab found itsdif in a very difficult position, and 
were compelled to take the offmisive against ihe 
King of Judea, whose example had in the mean- 
time been followed by two o^er allies of Antony: 
Amyntas and Deiotarus. We can understand how, 
in these circumstances, the friends gathered to- 
gether at Athens gradually lost th^ confidence 
and good humour; and how, in spite of all her 
efforts, Cleopatra ffiiled to restore their serenity. 

To make matters worse, there arose in the year 
728 a number of menacing portents. Firsti a 
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▼iolent earthquake shook the eaatem ihores of ttie 
Mediterranean from Italy to the coasts of Asia; 
soreralPhoenician towns were completely destroyed^ 
and ungovernable panic took jxissessicm of the 
whole of Greece. Then, Pisaomm, a colony of 
Antony's on the Adriatic, was swallowed up in the 
bosom of the earth. Antony's statue in Alba was 
corered with sweat for many days, which re- 
appeared in spite of its being frequent]^ wiped off. 
And at Athens a whiriwind tlirew down the colossal 
stataes of Bumenes and Attains, called the Antonii, 
while the rest were immoved. As the Ghreeks, the 
most superstitious people in the world, attached 
the very greatest importance to these portents, 
and the Romans also, notwithstanding the scepti- 
cism of some, were far from being insusceptible to 
them, hopeless terror took possession of the camp. 
All the world believed the earthquake to be a sign 
of the god's wrath against Antony, and the destmc- 
tion by lightning of the t^nple of Hercules at 
PatrsB was interpreted as a proof that the heavenly 
powers themselves were turned from Antony, who 
pretended that he was himself descended from this 
demi-god. Profiting by the general terror and 
confusion, all who could fled without once looking 
back ; and many generak and officers— among them 
Marcus Silanus — ^who had followed Antony in all 
his previous campaigns, now abandoned his cause. 
To excuse their defection, the majority of them 
asserted that they could no longer endure Cleo- 
patra's caprices, nor the mortifici^on and ill-treat- 
ment to which she subjected them. The historian 
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DelliuB — ^who only abandoned Antony later, during 
the fighting at Actium — informs ns (according to 
Plutarch) that he was told by Olancus, the physician, 
that Cleopatra had designs upon his life, because he 
had once affronted her at supper by saying that 
they were given nothing but vinegar to drink. 

These misfbrtunes, following so quickly on one 
another, caused Cleopatra to lose all xMttienoe. 
As for Antony, he was overwhelmed with dismay, 
and knew not what course to adopt. Superstitious 
as any of the Romans, he began to despair, and 
each day as it passed left him more and more 
hopeless and despondent Nor did the summer that 
followed improve the situation : on the contrary, 
the gloom and discouragement became intensified. 
Bven the festivities given daily by Cleopatra as a 
diversion from ihe preparations for war, and 
those organised in her honour by the Athenians in 
return, did not succeed in dissipating the alarm 
or calming the troubled spirits. 

While matters were going from bad to worse 
with Antony, Octavius' prospects were becoming 
brighter. He had succeeded in winning to his 
side the legionaries who had mutinied as well as 
in putting down the disturbances that had broken 
out in Italy and Sicily in consequence of the war 
tax. By the spring of 723, Octavius had already 
concentrated 80,000 men in his camp at Brundusium, 
and he invited all the people of any note in 
the Republic to join them there. Agrippa had 
returned from Sicily and was harassing the Greek 
ports. One day Octavius even went so far as to 
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attack Antonj's fleet as it lay before Aetlum; he 
set lail with a great number of shipe from Bran- 
diudom, but a violent storm overtoc^ him and 
compelled him to withdraw* after snetaininga Terj 
considerable loss. This attempt on the part of 
Octavius was not considered, at Athens, as worthy 
of the least notice, so firm was the convicticm that 
he would never dare to carry the war into Greeca 
Ant<my and Gleopatra were not, indeed, conscious 
of any danger , until, about the middle of the suniniOT, 
they heard that Agrippa had just taken Metliana 
by main force, and massacred the garrison of the 
town and Bogud, King of Thrace, who commanded 
it: it was from that time evident that the hoar of 
the decisive battle was near at hand. The court 
was broken up, and Antony, accompanied by 
Cleopatra, immediately set sail for Patrso. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

THB BATTLB OF ACnUH 

Hhttobians have designated by the name of the 
battle of Aotinm that series of military operations 
that lasted more than three months, and of which 
the final, but not the most sanguinary, episode was 
tiie sea-fight near Aotium, by which tihe victory of 
Octayins oyer Antony was definitely estaUished. 
Agrippa's squadron had put into port on the coast 
of Western Greece ; while Antony, who had in the 
meantime reached PatrsB, had to acknowledge the 
impossibility of laying himself open to the attack 
of the enemy, seeing that his ships had not half 
their complement of men, and the officers had been 
obliged to pick up and press into service in Greece 
vagrants, ass-drivers, reapers, and boys. Moreover, 
his fieet was not even concentrated in one spot, 
since the vessels of the Egyptian squadron had to 
look after the provisioning of the troops. The 
triumvir gave orders for this squadron to raUy 
round him with all possible haste, but it did not 
succeed in reaching him as quickly as he had hoped. 
No sooner did the Egyptian galleys enter the waters 
of the Adriatic than ttiey were met and stopped by 
Agrippa. What was worse, Antony's ships of the 
line, far too lofty and too unwieldy, were very slow 
sailers : ttiey scarcely answered to the rudder at aU, 
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and were constanUybeing outstripped by the lighter 
vessels of the enemy, well manned and eqnip]^ as 
they were. And finally, there was no similarity 
whatever between the crews of the two fleets ; 
Antony's men, hastily enrolled, had hardly any 
knowledge of the management of weapons, while 
those of Agrippa, who had already fought in the 
campaign against Pompey, and had since then been 
kept well drilled l^their leader, represented a very 
respectable military force. 

Antony still lingered at Patrae^ where he learnt, 
in the middle of the summer, that Octavius had 
crossed the Adriatic and was approaching with hii 
fleet. On hearing this, Antony immediately set sail 
for Actium, reaching that place just as Octavius was 
about to inake an attack upon his vessels. The 
latter were so far from expecting it, that their 
troops were not even on board. Fearing that his 
ill-manned vessels would be unaUe to stand the 
attack, Antony armed the rowers and placed them 
on the decks to make a show ; with the oars sus- 
landed on each side of the vessels, he proceeded in 
this mock array ofbattle towards Actium. Octavius 
was deceived l^ the stratagem, and retired. Onhis 
way he took and occupied Corejrra and Paros, which 
Antony's generals had abandoned, and then re* 
turned to his camp at Toryne. 

The war had begun both by land and sea. 
Octavius numbered 80,000 infantry and 12,000 
cavalry, as well as 260 battleships, well manned 
and equipped. Antony had 500 galleys and hia 
army included 200,000 foot and 12,000 horse. But 
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while the forces of Octavius were all collected to^ 
gether in one spot^ and under the command of a 
single leader, thoee of Antony were scattered 
through the ¥7hole length of the Balkan peninsula 
and his generals were hardly worthy of his eonfl* 
dence ; as for his fleet, it was good only for show. 

Antony was of opinion that the better plan 
"woald be to send away his ships and let the decisive 
battle be fought out on land; but Cleopatra 
trusted nothing so much as her fleet. She saw 
that so long as the war was at sea, she could 
remain by her husband's side; and she made mani-^ 
fest her will in so imperious a manner that the 
Romans had, perforce, to yield to her. They set 
to with feverish haste to arm their ships, pressing 
all whom they met into their service ; at tiie same 
time, officers were sent in every direction to bring 
in the legions to the camp at Actium. The pre> 
ponderatmg influence of tiie Queen at all councils 
of war, however, proved so discouraging to the 
generals that even those whom Antony con- 
sidered his most faithful and steadfast supporters 
abandoned and betrayed him in the presence of 
the enemy. In this way Amyntas, who had been 
sent to fetch the legions from Thrace and Iface- 
donia, had no hesitation in delivering them up to 
Octavius. 

It would not be untrue to say that order only 
reigned in the spot where Antony was himseU 
present in person ; no sooner did he leave a town 
than all toaces of discipline instantly disappeared* 
Hardly had Antony and Cleopatra quitted Patrss 
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than Agrippa arriyad thmre with Us army; lie 
defeated Quhitiie Aridine with great slaughter and 
took p o e oo fl ri on first of PatrsB toid then of Corintii, 
before the garrison of the latter town so mneh 
as thonght of malring a def enee. He th^i, with 
equal fedlity, seked upon all the islands in the 
▼imnity of the western eoast of G ree ce , with the 
result that, by the beginning of August* Antony's 
fleet was held fast at Aotium and unable to moyeu 

In the early part of this month, Antony also 
leamt that Od»Tius was adranoing inthedireetion 
of the Oulf of Ambrada, with his whole f oree. As 
it was essential to prevent his approach, Antony 
<Hrdered his cavalry to skirt the gulf and make a 
flank attack on the enemy, while on the marclL 
But it did not succeed, because a body under the 
command of Marcus Titius and Statilius Taurus 
arrested Antony's horse and utterly defeated them; 
seeing which, Philadelphus, King of Paphlagonia, 
concluded that it would be good poli^ to go over 
to Octavius, and did so without delay. 

Hence Octavius reached the Gulf of Amfaracia 
without meeting with any resistance. Just as, 
on a day of stormy weather, heavy douds ocmie 
drifting from all directions and are massed to- 
getiier in one portion of the sky, so did the soldiers 
of Octavius gather from the four comers of the 
earth to the field of battle: there is in the Greek 
peninsula, between Epirus and Acamania, a deep 
faidentadon formed by the Ionian Sea, surrounded 
on the north and south by steep mountains. Thus 
does Dion Cassius describe this historic place: 
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'Aotiiim, sacred to Apollo, is sitaated at the en* 
tranoe to the channel leading to the Gkdf of 
▲mbracia, and lies opposite to Nicopoli& The 
gulf itsdf is as long as it is broad, and a£Fords 
excellent shelter to the most numerous fleet. It 
was at Aotium that Antony concentrated his men, 
after having erected towers on the two banks of 
the channel and led his shiiw into the waters of 
the gulf; 

Antony's army lay encamped near the temple of 
Apollo, on the edge of the marshes that stretched 
away to the water's edge ; and Dion Cassius justly 
obsOTves that, in consideration of its unhealtldness, 
the spot was a very ill-chosen one. Octavius, tor 
his part, had pitched his tents on the northern 
borders of the strip of land separating the Gkdf 
of Ambracia from the Ionian Sea, whence he had 
command of all the neighbouring towns and as 
easy a power of communication with the gulf as 
with the sea. 

While his scouts were reconnoitring the northern 
banks of the gulf and skirmishing with Antony's 
troops, Octavius busied himself exclusively with 
f ortMcaticms for his camp, and seems to have had 
no thoughts of forcing an entry to the channeL 
Antony, meanwhile, crossed the arm of the sea 
with some thousands of his legionaries and took 
up his position in the neighbourhood of a fort 
which he had constructed a short time before. 
Then, for several days, the two armies surveyed 
one another in silence. Morning after morning did 
Antony and Octavius draw up their respective 
B 167 
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armiefl in line of battle; bnt neitlier eeemed de- 
■irons of being the first to strike a blow. 

Every daj fresh troops arrived for Antony ; bnt 
the greater their nnmber, the more diffienlt was 
it to find food for them. On all sides of Aetinm, 
the oonntry had been abandoned l^ the inhaln- 
tants^ while Agrippa's fleet ont the enemy off from 
all commnnication with the Adriatici of which it 
was already mistress. The transport of proTisicms 
had therefore to be effected l^ way of land ; and 
as beasts of burden were scarce, they were con- 
veyed on men's backs, ev^i in the m€>st mountainous 
districts. The difftculties that the convey had to 
surmount may easily be imagined, and it is not 
possible to exaggerate the privations to whidi the 
people were exposed in order that the subsistence 
of so numerous an army might be assured. Plutarch, 
who had it from his great-grandfather Nicarchus^ 
used to relate that * as the i^iabitants of Chseronea 
had no horses, they were compelled to cany a cer- 
tain quantity of com on their shoulders to the 
sea-coast as far as Anti<grra, and were lashed by 
the soldiers like so many beasts of burden.* 
And yet, in spite of such rigorous measures, the 
food did not arrive in sufficient quantities, and 
the camp at Actium was threatened with famine. 
It became necessary to raise the blockade, what- 
ever the cost. Sosius, one of Antony's admirals, 
having learnt in the meantime that Agrippa 
had drawn away with most of his ships in the 
direction of the Peloponnesus, and hoping to profit 
by his absoice, threw himself suddenly on the re- 
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serre of Octavios* fleet, whieh was commanded by 
Laeios Tauredos. The victory actually lay wil^ 
Sosius, when Agrippa, returning with all speed, 
drove back the assailants after a fierce struggle, 
in which both King Tarcondemus and Sosius him- 
self lost their lives. 

With the news of this defeat, Antony abandoned 
his x>osition on the north shore of the gulf, where 
he had been laying siege to Nicopolis, and returned 
to ActiunL The disciplLie there had become very lax 
during his short absence. Deserters became more 
numerous every day, and men like Domitius Aheno- 
barbus were seen going over to the enemy— Aheno* 
barbus, who, since the battle of Fhilippi, had been 
Antony's constant friend and inseparable com- 
panion. The latter, though he could not but resent 
such treatment, sent after the traitor his baggage, 
his friends, and his servants, without a single 
reproach. Domitius, who, though stricken down 
with fever, had not hesitated to leave the camp at 
Actium, suffered such bitter remorse that he died 
not long after at Nicopolis. Meanwhile, in order 
to restore discipline among his troops, Antony was 
compelled to administer martial law with the 
utmost rigour and even to order the execution of 
two generals, Quintus Postumius, the Senator, and 
the .^*ab Prince Zamblichus, whom he felt he could 
no longer trust. 

Antony would himself have preferred to fight on 
land, even at the cost of abandoning his fieet al- 
together, for, although he had achieved countless 
victories since the siege of Pelusium, he had never 
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before engaged in a naval battle ; bat Cleopatra 
steadfastly refused to sacrifloe her ships. In order 
to procure greater comfort for the Queen, Antony 
had, in contempt of time-honoured custom, aban- 
doned the simple tent of a Roman general, and 
built himself a {pavilion of regal dimensions. This 
gave rise to fresh discontent among his officers, 
without rendering Cleoi>atra any the more con- 
ciliatory. The difficulties he had to surmount^ and 
the repeated evasion and deception to which he 
was a victim, ended in completely discouraging 
Antony and rendering him downcast and m<HX)6e. 
He felt he could no longer trust anyone, and even 
began to have doubts of Cleoi>atra ha:«elf : thus, 
when at table, he never touched any of the dishes 
put before him until she had first eaten of them. 
His suspicions so provoked the Queen that, in 
order to convince him of the injustice and above 
all the futility of his precautions, she one day 
snatched a flower from her hair, and casting it 
into a cup of wine, called upon her husband to 
empty it with her. The latter immediately put it 
to his lips, but the Queen seized him by tiie arm, 
calling out : * See how easQy I could kill you, were 
I able to live without you I ' The wine was then 
given to a condemned soldier, who fell dead as soon 
as he had swallowed it. The incident dissipated 
Antonyms fears, but sadness and preoccupation con- 
tinued to prevail in the camp at Actium. Cleopatra 
endeavoured to revive the spirits of her men, but 
in vain: her witticisms, her puns, her sarcasm even, 
were all of no avaiL 
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As time went on, the situation became more 
and more oriticaL The army was now sufFering great 
privation, and it became necessary to hasten the 
end. Towards the close of the month of August, 
Antony called a council of war, and after having 
made a ctuidid exposition of his fears and anxieties, 
he asked his generals to advise him concern- 
ing the manner of continuing the war. It was a 
matter, above all, of determining whether the de- 
cisive battie should be fought by land or sea. There 
was a great difference of opinion among them, but 
the majority of generals,including Canidius, advised 
Antony to send Cleopatra away and retire into 
Thrace and Macedonia, there to await Octavius* 
attack. The fleet was to be left to its fate. 'To 
give up the sea to Octavius,* said Canidius, who, 
in his Silician wars, had acquired so much experi- 
ence upon it, * would be no disgrace ; but to give up 
the advantage which so able a general as himself 
might make of his land forces,and waste thestrengtii 
of so many legions in useless draughts for the sea 
service, would be the height of folly.' But these 
resolutions did not fall in with Cleopatra's wishes ; 
she was determined not to be separated either 
from Antony or the vessels containing her jewels 
and treasure. She insisted on being present at the 
battie and participating in the defeat of Octavius, 
never thinking that it would not be possible for 
her to follow ti^e course of the struggle, with all its 
vicissitudes, nor that its issue might be a disastrous 
one for Antony. Cleoi>atra pleaded that part of 
the army should be left at Actium, and the 
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remainder sent to oeeapy the chief positions of 
Bpims ; in the meantime, Antony and herself were 
to set sail with the best of their galleys, nuse the 
bloekade, and return to Egypt. So long and so 
eagerly did Cleoi>atra insist on her plan, that Antony 
in the end decided to adopt it; and, in order that his 
allies should not have too much to find fault with, it 
was decided that the retreat, without bring openly 
manifest, should at the same time not be clandes- 
tine. Preparations were made as for a great naval 
battle, and as the plan would have no posriUe 
chance of success unless it were executed exactfyat 
the right moment, all the measures in connection 
with it were taken with as much precisicm as 
caution. 

In consequence of the fact that part of the crews 
had deserted, it was decided to bum all the 
Egyptian galleys save sixty of the largest and best. 
The sailors and equipment of these vessels served 
to complete the manning of Antonjr's galleys, which 
were inade still stronger by great wooden bastions. 
iOfiOO legionaries and 2000 archers were ordered to 
embark, but they were very reluctant to obey, and 
one of the officers, who had fought on several 
occasions under Antony, and received many wounds 
in his service, seeing him pass by, said to him, in a 
melancholy voice : * Why will you, general, distrust 
these honest wounds, and rest your hoi>es on those 
villainous wooden bottoms? Let the Egyptians 
and the Phoanicians skirmish at sea ; but give us at 
least the land ; for it is there that we have learned 
to conquer or to die.' Antony made no answer, 
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but made as if to encourage him by the motions of 
his hand. 

The land forces were put under the command of 
CSanidius and the fleet was divided into three 
divisions, under Cselius, Marcus Octavius, and 
Insteius. The sails of every ship were set and 
orders given to the legions that remained on land 
to draw up in order of battle on the shore of the 
gulf. On the last day but one of the month of 
August, all was ready for the execution of Antonyms 
plan; but a strong south wind which had blown 
for three days prevented the fleet from leaving 
the channel. Quintus Dellius proflted 1^ the 
delay to pass over to Octavius' camp, and, not 
content with deserting his benefactor at the 
supreme moment of his life, he sought to gain his 
new master's confidence by betraying all Antony's 
projects. 

At length, by the 2nd of September, the storm 
had raged itself out, and Antony was able to 
advance in the direction of the mouth of the 
channel; but Octavius and Agrippa, now aware 
of his intentions, had taken care to concentrate 
the whole of their naval force at this point. 
Bealising that he had been betrayed and that he 
would have to give battie immediately, Antony left 
the Egyptian ships in the channel and, drawing 
his own vessels into as dose a line as possible, set 
sail for the high seas; and when he had reached 
the open, with a firm front he awaited the attack 
of the enemy. It was now about midday; and 
neither of the two fleets seemed anxious to b^^ 
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the flgbt. At that momeiit, a light wind sprang 
up out of the sea, and Octavios' gaUejrs, getting 
into motion, threatened to cat Antony off from 
oommunieation with the ohanneL To pveyent this» 
the latter advanced his left wing; whereupon 
Octavios gave the signal for the attack. At first 
the impetuous attacks of his ships met with no 
success; on the contrary, Antony's fleet drove 
them back again and again; but the bulkiness 
and heaviness of his battlediips prevented him 
from closing with the enemy and putting them to 
flight. 

Victory still hung in the balance when a stiff 
breeze from the north sprang up and separated the 
combatants: Antony's ships were driv^i towards 
the shore, while Octavius went off in a westeriy 
direction, when suddenly Cleopatra's vessels, whi^ 
had remained at a distance within the mouth of 
the channel, hoisted every stitch of canvas and, 
making a way for themselves through Antony's 
line, scudded away, with a strong wind bdiind 
them, in the direction of the Peloponnesus. As the 
battle had not ceased, the majority of the cheers 
and sailors were not even aware of Cleopatra's 
dei>arture, and even those who saw what had 
happened could not believe that the Queen had 
definitely abandoned the scene of action. Antony 
himself thought the Egyptian fleet had fled from 
motives of fear, and 'not at the Queen's express 
command, and he attempted to recall them. With- 
out a mementos reflection he took a flve-oared 
galley, and accompanied only by Alexander the 
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Syrian and SeeUins, went in pursuit of the 
Egjrptians. It was this incident that^ deciding as 
it did the issue of the hattle of Actium, decided 
also the fate of Antony, of Cleopatra, and of Egjrpt. 

The flight of the Egyptian fleet had itself thrown 
Antonyms huge battleships into disorder; but when 
it was realised that l^e triumvir had likewise 
disappeared, the confusion that followed was com- 
plete. There were many who refused to believe 
that Antony had forsaken them ; and, in any case, 
all hoped that he would not long delay his return. 
The fleet continued to hold out against the enemy 
until late in the afternoon ; and it is probable that, 
had their leader not abandoned them, the victory 
would have gone to the allied forces. But, with 
Antony absent, it was impossible to maintain order 
in the lines or on board the vessels ; and the sailors 
of Octavius made light work of the enemy^s galleys, 
attacking them one by one, boarding them, and 
massacring all who attempted to oppose them. 
When night fell, 6000 corpses lay awaiting burial on 
Antonyms side, and the Uaadng hulks of one of the 
noblest fleets of the world shed a sinister light on 
the waves and the shore. 

Yet Octavius was even then no more than master 
of the sea, for the land forces of his rival had not 
been subdued. Besides an army of 120,000 men at 
Actium, Antony also held the {Muases that led into 
Macedonia and Thessaly, with the result that his 
troops could not be cut off from retreat. But the 
whole force melted as the snow beneath the rays 
of the sun wh^i the news of Antony's departure 
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reached the ears of the meiL Offieera deserted one 
after the other: thoee belonging to the allied troops 
departed for their own coontries, while the Roman 
officers betook themselves to Alexandria or passed 
over into Octavius' cami>. Some five days after the 
battle, Claadins made off in the night» leaving his 
soldiers to their own devices, who, in waiting for 
the reappearance of their genwaU gave the strongest 
testimony of their conrage and fidelity. At length, 
cm the seventh day (9th S^tember 728), having heard 
from a messenger sent from Tamarus that Antony 
would never return, the deserted legions, with many 
maledictions, surrendered to Octavius. 

Octavius became, from that time, absolute master 
of the Roman Empire, and from that day took the 
name of Augustus Ciesar. Cleopatra's ambitious 
schemes had, a second time, vanished into thin air, 
and Antonyms good star had set for ever. What 
followed was no more than a heart-rending, lament- 
able effort; the last phase of a hopeless struggle. 

After the capitulation of Antony's legions at 
Actium, the whole of Greece surrendered to the 
conqueror : officers, dignitaries, magistrates, private 
individuals, all hastened to render homage to CSesar. 
The vassal princes themselves, who had remained 
faithful to Antony, now sent ambassadors to sue 
for peace. Towards the end of September, Cflesar 
spent a few days at Athens ; then, on hearing that 
Antony had reached Alexandria, he journeyed into 
Asia-Minor. When the vassal princes had sworn 
fealty to him, he was seized with a desire to get 
possession of l^ria and attack l^;ypt; but he 
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was deterred from doing so for two rery serious 
reasons. In the first place, the army he had left at 
EpirsB, having received neither largess nor booty, 
nor arrears of pay, absolutely refused to march ; 
and in the second, Quintus Didius, the governor of 
Syria, who held Antioch with several legions, and 
Athenion, commanding the troops stationed in 
Phoenicia, had not yet abandoned Antonyms cause. 
Finally, while Octavius was attempting to negotiate 
with Didius, disquieting news from Rome reached 
his ears : the citizens, who had long been expecting 
a share of Cleopatra's qpoils, had waxed indignant 
on hearing that not only had the Queen fled with 
all her treasure, but that fresh war taxes were to 
be imposed wherewith to -paj the soldiers of the 
victorious army, and a serious outbreak had oc- 
curred. In the circumstances Octavius was obliged 
to discontinue the war and return immediately to 
Italy. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THB FALL OF THE BGTPTIAN EMPIBB 

Monof the modem historians who have commeiited 
upon the battle of Actinm are of the opinion that 
Cleopatra's iinezi>eoted departure was bat the out- 
eome of long-premeditated treason, committed for 
the purpose of delivering her husband and ally into 
the hands of the enemy, and in order that, when 
once Antony had been removed from the scenes, 
she might conclude advantageous peace with the 
conqueror. But no writer of antiquity ever put 
forward such a suggestion ; and even those who, in 
relating these events, give full vent to their hatred 
for CleoiMitra, or who commiserate with Ant<my 
over his unhappy fate, are careful not to attribute 
the conduct ot the Queen to motives so basa 
Adolphe Stahr has, in our own day, devoted a 
whole volume to examining whether Cleopatra 
betrayed the man to whom die had given herself, 
body and souL And, after having very carefully 
collected all that andent writers have transmitted 
to us on the subject, and after submitting the 
evid^ice to a rigorous criticism and allowing for 
all psychological motives that might possibly have 
existed, this writer has come to the conclusion that 
the Queen of Egypt cannot be accused of treason. 
For my part» nothing seems to me easier than to 
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exi^bin the flight of Cleopatra as no more than the 
act of a woman in no way accustomed to the din of 
battle. When from her galley, that lay at anchor 
at the mouth of the Oulf of Ambracia, she heard 
the roar and tumult of the strife coming nearer 
and nearer, and saw that very soon the royal galley 
itself would be in the midst of the carnage; when, 
from the movements of Antony's vessels, she began 
to fear that she would soon be made a prisoner; 
when, in short, perplexity, impatience, and terror 
had entered into her soul, so that she lost command 
of herself ,~what more natural than that Cleopatra 
iriiould have no thoughts but of getting away, 
at all costs, beyond the reach of her powerful 
enemy ? Just at this moment a favourable breeze 
sprang up, the fight was interrupted, and a large 
gap was opened between the two fleets. Mad with 
terror and despair, the Queen suddenly saw a way 
of escape and of saving her life, if not her throne. 
The temptation was too great. No sooner had she 
made up her mind than fihe gave the order for de- 
parture. The Egyptian vessels passed it on, one to 
the other, and hoisting their sails, filed rapidly 
away in tiie wake of the royal galley. 

Far more difficult to explain is the conduct of 
Antony. He who had always shown himself a hero 
in the face of the most serious reverses, who had 
come out of the defeats of Mutina and Fhraata not 
only unharmed, but more glorious than before, 
now, when nothing was lost and all still to gain, 
to consider himself vanquished before the struggle 
had well begun! Nosooner did he perceive that tiie 
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Bgyptian fleet had gone, than he hurried hi pursiiit 
— doabUess with the idea of bringing back the 
■hips— and when he saw that that was impoerible» 
instead of immediately returning to the scene of 
action, patting himself at the head of his army and 
dispating the victory with Octavios, he forgot 
erery other object and joined the fugitirest aban- 
doning and betraying those brave friends who 
were shedding their blood in his cause. 

The Egyptian fleet was making its way with 
a fair wind for the Peloponnesus when Antony 
came up with it. He endeavoured to persuade the 
leaders to return to the battle, but without success. 
At length the Queen's galley slowed down and to<dc 
the despairing triumvir on board. But Octavius* 
light ships, seeing Cleopatra hastily leaving the gulf 
and Antony following dose bdliind, went in pur- 
suit. One of these vessels, commanded by a certain 
Eurydes, an old pirate, succeeded in catching them 
up and capturing not only one of the two admiral's 
galleys, but another vessel, which contained the 
Queen's most valuable plate and furniture. Euiycles 
went off with his spoil and the fleet was then per* 
mitted to keep on its way without further moleeta^ 
tion. Cleopatra had taken flight so predpitately 
and hurriedly, that she had not observed that the 
battle was on the point of being won ; and, as for 
Antony, he exaggerated the catastrophe of his 
defeat. He who, only the day before, was master 
of half the world, king of kings, leader of thousands 
of brave men, now considered himself a miserable 
fugitive, abandcmed by all the world. He sat down 
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at the head of the ship, and remained there in 
sombre silence, holding his head between his hands* 
Thus he oontmned for three days, dttring which he 
did not even ask to see Cleopatra ; only a^ter arriT- 
ing at Tsanams did some of the Qneen's women 
fint induce them to speak to one another, then to 
dine together, and not long after, as it may be sup- 
posed, to sleep together. 

They had not left the port, when several superior 
officers who had escaped from Actium came to tell 
them that even if the fleet had been destroyed they 
beUeved the land forces were as yet untouched. 
Such unlookedfor good news revived hope in Antony 
as well as Cleopatra ; and they resolved to renew 
the struggle. Messengers were despatched to Cani- 
dius with orders to withdraw immediately into 
Macedonia and thence to pass to Asia-Minor. At 
the same time Antony decided to join the legions 
garrisoned at Cyrene, while Cleopatra went off to 
recruit a fresh army and collect the necessary 
war material in Egypt. No sooner had these 
resolutions been tak^i, than Cleopatra and the 
Egyptian fleet set sail for Alexandria: the masts of 
all her vessels were decorated with crowns and 
garlands of flowers, as though returning from a 
victorious campaign. Antony himself embarked 
on an armed transport and departed with all haste 
for Cyrene, accompanied only by two friends : the 
Greek rhetorician Aristocrates and Lucius, whose 
life Antony had saved at the battle of Philippi, and 
who remained faithful to him to the last. 

But it was all of no avail : time once spent can 
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nerer be regained. When the meesengen came to 
the Oulf of Ambraoia, they found that Canidiua 
had quitted the oamp at Actium; and» moreorer, 
that the troope themselvee, abandoned by th^r 
leaders, had also gone over to the conqueror. 

Nor had Antony any better fortune in his journey 
to Cyrene: the news of his defeat had preceded 
him ; and, wh^i he landed at ParsBtonium, the port 
for Cyrene, his general Pinarius Soarpus, who had 
been in command of the legions stationed at Am- 
monium, on the edge of the desert, had already 
been won over to the side of his rival He there- 
fore refused to conform to Antony's commands, 
put to death his envoys, and massacred all of his 
soldiers who appeared to have any sympathy with 
their old genenJ. Scarpus, eager to reap the fruits 
of his treason, went so far as to take steps to 
capture Antony's person and deliver him into the 
hands of his enemy; but the plan fell through, 
thanks to the loyalty of the garrison at ParsBtonium, 
and the traitcnr was repulsed. Antony was so much 
afflicted by this news and by the defection of his 
best fri^ids, that he attempted to lay violent hands 
on himself; but he was prevented by his com- 
panions, who conveyed him to Alexandria. 

During the eighteen months that CSeopatra had 
spent away from her capital, Octavius' secret 
agents had not been idle, but had endeavoured Iqr 
every means in their power to stur up the people 
against the Queen. Although Cleopatra was uni- 
versally beloved in her kingdom, where life and 
property were far more carefully protected than in 
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the Roman Empire, and things were in a prosper- 
ous condition, there still were to be found a certain 
number of malcontents who, having nothing to 
lose, hoped to derive an advantage from a chimge, 
no matter of what kind, in pubUc affairs and the 
form of government. Moreover, the society of 
Alexandria, totally devoid of any ideal of patriotism 
or loyally, was composed merely of a number of 
individuals, each of whom thought only of his 
personal interests ; the crowd that filled the streets 
had no thoughts other than money-making and 
pleasure. 

Among such people, the emissaries of Octavius 
made short work of recruiting allies and creating 
enemies of Cleopatra. The Queen, who knew all that 
went on, feared lest the news of the disaster at 
Actium might reach Egypt before her, and opposi- 
tion be raised against her return. She therefore pre- 
sented herself before Alexandria with a fleet gaily 
decorated from mast to keel, while the flourish 
of trumpets announcing her arrival awoke the 
echoes of the harbour. As no one was expecting her 
return, she was able to land and proceed to her 
palace without any opposition. 

But news of the disaster followed hard upon her, 
and spread like wildfire through the city, where the 
first symptoms of significant unrest were not long 
in manifesting themselves. But the Queen, appear- 
ing to be ignorant of everything, occupied herself 
with strei^gthening the defence of her empire. 
The troops scattered in the provinces were concen- 
trated at Alexandria ; new corps were recruited; a 
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fresh fleet was equipped to take the plaoe of the 
one deslaroyed at Aetitun ; and finally, the fortr o s oe s 
of Pelosiom and ParaBtoniom were adequately 
garrisoned* 

It is needless to say that immense smms of money 
were required to carry out these measures. To 
meet her expenses, Cleoi>atra levied more taxes and 
even conflseated the treasures of the temples: at 
this the number of malcontents increased with 
alarming rapidity and affairs began to assume a 
menacing appearance/ Since the Queen hadmounted 
the throne, the Alexandrians had not had to pay 
taxes to cover the expenses of the treasury or the 
maintenance of the court: the royal treasury, 
guarded with extreme care, had been so enormously 
rich that there had hitherto been no need for 
revenues of this nature. The protests became more 
and more bitter; and things went so far that 
Cleopatra found it necessary to put down, with a 
rigorous hand, a partial rising of the i>eople. As it 
was important to anticipate any fresh disturbance 
as far as was possible, the Queen showed herself 
very severe towards her subjects and put to death 
the instigators of the revolt. At the same time the 
prisoner king, Artavasdes, was executed, and his 
head sent as a present to the King of the Medes. 
Thus it was that, thanks to her energetic action, 
Cleopatra prevented any more serious disorder; 
and, as there had been no interruption of peace 
and tranquillity in the provinces, she was able 
immediately to resume her military preparationa 

Towards the end of September, Antony was 
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persuaded hy his friends to go to Alexandria; but 
his presence in no way improved matters. On the 
contrary, his despondency and apathy spread to his 
followers and added to the fears of the timid and 
weak-spirited. And when, in the beginning of 
October, Canidius brought the news of the fall of 
Actium, Antony lost hmrt entirely and became as 
one whom hope had forsaken, ^tead of striv- 
ing to instil courage into his friends and assuring 
himself of the help of those legions that were stiU 
faithful to him, in Syria and Asia-Minor,— instead 
of stretching a hand to the towns that had remained 
devoted to lids cause and enabling them to withstand 
the enemy, — ^instead of seconding Cleopatra's at- 
tempts to reorganise the army, Antony left the 
royal palace and shut himself up, for a period of 
several weeks, in a building erected in honour of 
Neptune opposite one of the comers of the great 
square, which stood on piles and was washed by 
the waters of the harbour. He gave to this build- 
ing the name of Timoneum, in memory of the mis- 
anthropic philosopher Timon, because, said he, 
there was a similarity in their fortunes. Neither 
the prayers of Cleopatra nor the solicitations of his 
friends could avail to tear him from the place. In 
this manner several weeks were wasted, and at a 
time when every instant was of importance— nay, 
invaluable. Most of his followers, seeing that every- 
thing pointed to disaster and defeat, one after the 
other quitted Alexandria. 

Cleopatra was herself openly incensed at 
Antony's behaviour, and in the end she ceased to 
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trouble herself any furtlier about him, and left him 
to the gloomy memories of his past mistakes. At 
the same time, her husband's apathy in no way 
affected the activity of this Queen : on the contrary, 
it only excited her to still greater efforts. Sending 
messengers and ambassadors in all directions, she 
not only endeayoured to assure herself of the 
loyalty of her generals and confederates, but also 
to form fresh alliances. She also made her army 
and her fleet thoroughly efficient, and even con- 
templated the removal of her ships of war from 
the Bed Sea to the Mediterranean by dragging 
them across the Isthmus of Suez. But this enter- 
prise, bold as it was, was not destined to succeed, 
and several vessels, that had stuck fast in the sand, 
were burned by the Arabians of Patree. 

It was then that Cleopatra, unknown to Antony, 
entered into negotiations with Octavius in order to 
find out whether, by offering valuable gifts to this 
man, ever greedy for money and costly articles, 
she could conclude an honourable peace. The 
ambassadors whom she sent to the conqueror, in 
Asia-Minor, were abundantly provided with money 
and presents, intended for the more eminent 
members of his suite, and were bidden to present 
Octavius with a crown, a sceptre, and a magnificent 
golden throne, in recognition of his sovereignty. 
And further, lest the hatred that prevail^ at 
Bome against the Queen might be used as a pre- 
text for adjourning the negotiations, the envoys 
were authorised to describe her as being prepared 
to abdicate in fovour of her eldest son, Cssarion. 
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Ootavius willingly accepted everything that was 
offered him, but his reply to Cleopatra's proposals 
was a categoric negative. He addressed an open 
letter to CSleopatra, in which, without even mention* 
ing Antony, he ordered her to lay down her arms 
and abdicate, adding that if she conformed to his 
orders immediately, he would consider later what 
he would do with her person* But the reply was 
only written so that there might be something to 
meet the eye of the public What was of prime 
importance to Octavius was the death of his rival, 
so that he might be freed from all anxiety in the 
future. Moreover, Antony was an insurmountable 
obstacle to the triumph of Octavius, for, whatever 
happened, he could never drag behind his chariot 
through the streets of Rome, on foot and loaded 
with chains, the bravest general the Republic had 
ever boasted, the friend and boon companion of 
Julius CflBsar. 

But with CleoiMktra there were no such ob- 
stacles; Octavius intended her to be the finest 
ornament — ^the chief attraction— of his triumphal 
^itry into the capitaL As, for this reason, he was 
anxious to take her alive, with all her treasure and 
jewels, he saw that he must leave her some ray of 
hope for the present, for the bold and spirited 
woman was quite capable of making good her 
escape with all her wealth in her possession, or 
of destrojring herself together with all that 
belonged to her. At the same time that he sent 
her the open letter, Octavius informed her, under 
the seal of secrecy, that she might expect most 
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favoiirable treatnMnt at his hands, provided onlj 
that she either put Antony to death or banished 
him from her kingdom. This message was eon* 
Tsyed to -the Queen hy Thyrsus, who seems to have 
endeavoured to embitter the relations between 
Cle<q>a1ara and Antony, already strained, and bring 
about a complete rupture between them, by per- 
suading the fair Egyptian to believe that Octavius 
would gladly take her to wife. But 1^ Queen 
repelled the proix>8als of Thyrsus with character- 
is^o vehemence: in the first place, she loved her 
husband, and in the second, she was too clever not 
to know that Antony was the only man left who 
oould save the empire of the LagidaB from ruin. 
Notwithstanding the almost complete isolation 
in which he was living, Antony came to hear that 
CleoiMktra had entered into negotiations with his 
enemy, and the news added to his de^air: the 
cruel deception and unexpected treachery that he 
had met with at every step now made him doubt 
even his wife, whom he still cherished, however, 
with a passionate, unbounded love. 

The negotiations with Octavius were not the 
only ones destined to come to nothing: oth^ 
misisions that were sent by the Queen were equally 
fruitless. The Arab chiefs of Libya and Cyrene 
were well able to gauge the importance cdf the 
catastrophe at Actium in so far as it affected their 
behaviour; and, as Scaurus had gone over to 
Octavius, they did not dare to attack the legions 
under his command. The garrison of Paret<mium 
still held out valiantly against this general, but he 
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was pressing it hard, and had oompletelj isolated 
the town. In the East, the vassal tribes of Arabia, 
who had not yet forgotten the execution of Prince 
Zamblichns, and Herod, King of Judea, were 
only waiting for a fayourable opportunity to 
attack the Egyptian troops in Phoenicia. In the 
same way, the princes of Asia-Minor were of 
opinion that it were best to come to an under- 
standing with the stronger of the two rivals, and 
came in, one after another, to Octavius' camp, 
finally, Amyntas also laid down his arms, and the 
only ally remaining to Antony was Seleucus of 
Samosata, whose wife and children had been kept 
at Alexandria. In these circumstances, the legion- 
aries themselves, whom the triumvir had 1^ in 
the garrisons of Asia-Minor, felt compelled to make 
their submission to the victorious triumvir. 

On reaching Rhodes, Octavius had entered into 
negotiations with Quintus Bidius, Antony's legate 
in Sjrria. This general had long been awaiting the 
return of his leader; but, when he failed to appear, 
he handed his legions over to Octavius and even 
helped him to subdue those legions that^ in one 
place or another, still remained faithful to Antony. 
The defection of Didius placed the whole of Syria 
in the power of the conqueror: not only did the 
garrisons scattered throughout the country capitu- 
late one after another, but the few legions that 
were still true to Antony found themselves unable 
to rally and join the Egyptian army. As for the 
gladiators whom, to the number of several thou- 
sands, Antony had assembled at Qysicus to be ready 
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in the erent of his haying vanqniAad Ootaviofl, 
no sooner did th^ learn what had ooenrred than 
thej decided to hasten to Alexandria and pat them- 
seiyes onder the orders of their generaL They 
eyen soeceeded in defeating Amyntas, who at- 
tempted to bar the way; bat» idien tti^ reached 
the Phoenician frcmtier, they encountered Didins 
Scaoros, who proceeded to sorroond them on all 
sides. But the gladiators made a heroic stand and, 
in spite of all Didins' propositicms, did not lay 
down their arms until many weeks had passed and 
after they had assured themselyes that Antony 
was no longer in a position to send them help. 
' After so many of those whom Antony and C3eo* 
patra had loaded with f ayonrs had deserted them,' 
obseryes Dion Oassins, 'the deyotion and brayery 
of these poor gladiators seems to me little less 
than sublhne/ Bat Octayias had little confidence 
in them; and, although they had sarrendered to 
Didius on condition of being allowed to settle in 
a suburb of Antioch, Messala soon dispersed them 
under pretext of incorp<»ating them in the legions, 
and they were slaughtered to a man. 

Thus passed the autumn. If Egypt was held so 
fast in tiie meshes of the net that had been drawn 
round her as to be incapable of the least moyement, 
Octayius was alike incapable of striking the final 
blow against the kingdom of Cleopatra. The news 
that reached him from Rome was of a more and 
more disquieting nature, and he sent Agrippa, at 
the head of seyeral of his legions, to repress the 
tumult that had arisen in Italy; then, as winter 
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came on, this gmeral informed liim that his 
presence in Italy was urgently needed* This de- 
ferred the war for some time, f or, in the beginning 
of the year 721, Ootavios returned to BrundusiunL 
The news of bis departure restored hope to the 
drooping spirits at Alexandria, and Antony himself 
left his plaoe of refuge and, yielding to the en> 
treaties of his friends, quitted the Timoneum and 
returned to the rojral palaoe. Cleoi>atra receiyed 
him with open arms, showing herself more a£Feo- 
tionate than ever, and, in order to put an end to 
the malicious rumours that were current^ she cele> 
brated the anniversary of the birth of Antony with 
such magnificence that, according to Plutarch, 
many of the guests, who came poor, returned 
wealthy. Harmony was thus restored in the royal 
household ; but^ as it was necessary that someone 
should bear the expenses of the quarrel, all the 
misery and wretchechiess was attributed to Thyrsus, 
the ambassador Octavius had sent to Cleopatra. 
Hie Queen informed her husband of all the -pro* 
posals that had been made to her in the name of 
Octavius, and even hinted that he had pursued h^r 
with amorous intentions. Mad with anger and 
jealousy, the triumvir first ordered him to be 
whipped, and then sent him back to his master. 

Antony's presence in part restored its former 
animation to the royal palace ; and, although one 
no longer saw the crowd of Roman senators, 
foreign princes, and adventurers that had en- 
cumbered it in earlier days, every attempt was 
made to preserve the prestige of Uie court in the 
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•jrw of the people of Alesaadria. Antony, sor- 
roonded by the few friends who had remained 
ftiithfnl to him — Canidioa, Pablins Turollias, 
Lndlias^and Seleneos, son of King Antiochns XIIL, 
— busied himself with ererjrthing, and especially 
with the defensive measures that were deemed 
necessary. Seleoeus was appointed ccnnmander-in- 
chief of the camp at Pelnsium, and Tumllins, to 
whom the reorganisation of the fleet was entrusted, 
displayed so great activity in the aeeompHshment 
of his task that» to procure the wood necessary for 
the construction of new ships, he even went so tar 
as to cut down the trees in the wood sa^^ed to 
.flsculapius. In this way he succeeded in con- 
stmcting in a few months a fleet which, under a 
good commander, would have been perfectly well 
aUe to hold its own against the finest vess^ the 
enemy could boast. 

Nether Antony nor Cleopatra, however, had any 
illusions with regard to the future. On the con- 
trary, they predicted a most lamentable end to 
the strugg l e and considered that ruin was inevit- 
able. In spite of the respite afforded them by the 
mutiny of Octavius* troops in Italy, they already 
despaired of preserving even the throne, and were 
fully prepared for the worst. The fact that a large 
fleet lay at anchor in the Bed Sea seems to indicate 
that the Queen and her husband had conceived the 
plan of escaping in that direction with their 
treasures, and settling in a far-distant land where 
they would be out of reach of defeat and servitude. 

The inhabitants of Alexandria were conqdetely 
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demoralised and their anxiety increased from day 
to day. During the reign of Cleopatra, Egypt had 
enjoyed the blessings of peace, while every other 
country was a prey to war and riot, and the 
richest men of the world had sought refuge in the 
metropolis of the Lagid», bringing their treasure 
with them. In the reign of Ptolemy Auletes, the 
court of Egypt had owed large sums to the Roman 
bankers, whereas now it was Italy that was unable 
to pay for the commodities furnished by Alex- 
andria ; Italy that was debtor to Egypt. And not 
only had every Croesus of Asia-Minor and of Syria 
deposited his wealth in the Alexandrian banks, 
but the citizens of the great town had themselves 
rapidly become rich. Now, on a sudden, the world 
of finance had become seriously alarmed. In vain 
did the Queen strive to conceal all that was of a 
disagreeable or disquieting nature : all who had a 
stake in her kingdom were perfectly well aware of 
the trend of afihdrs. At the same time, commercial 
intercourse with foreign powers had come to an 
abrupt termination, to the consternation of the 
peopto of - Alexandria, whose foreign trade was 
their chief resource. Hence, in spite of the fact 
that the capital was crowded with soldiers and 
a strong army was encamped beneath the walls of 
Pelusium, the anxiety and discontent increased 
visibly fr^ day to day. 

Seeing this, Cleopatra and Antony, in the hope of 
ereating a diversion in men's minds, decided to 
announce the coming of age of Ccesarion and Antyl- 
Ins, whiidi was equivalent, in the case of the son of 
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CfBsar and Cleopatra, to his aoeenion to the thrcne 
of SIgypt. CflaBarion was admitted into theorder of 
young men, and Antyllos received the toga virUis. 
The eyent was made the occasion for imposing 
ceremonies not in Alexandria alone, but through- 
out the whole of Egjrpt; and Cleopatra erected 
monuments to commemorate it in all parts of her 
kingdom, not excepting the provinces that were 
remote frcxn the capitaL 

It was at this time probably that the temple of 
Dendera was built and adorned with the high-relief 
of which mention has already been made ; for if 
CflBsarion had not been invested with royal dignity, 
it would have been incorrect to have represented 
him as making sacrifices to the gods side by side 
with his mother, the Queen. 

Cleopatra seized this opportunity to distribute 
mon^ and gifto among all who took part in the 
ceremonies. Wine flowed in streams ; singers 
and musicians packed the streeto; several days 
were given up exclusively to games, banquets, 
and merry-making. But» while tiie people f oi*got 
their danger in feasting and licentiousness, anxiety 
hung like a pall over the gilded roof of the royal 
pakMoe. The gay society of the ' Inimitables * was 
abolished and another institated, by no means 
inferior in splendour or luxury, called the 'C<mi- 
I>anions in Death.* Antony and Cleopatra were 
both equally determined to put an end to their 
lives, in the event of the foundering of all their 
hopes. Antony doubtless desired no more than to 
die fighting, sword in hand; but he could not shut 
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his ejres to the possibility of being taken alive; 
and» that such misfortune might not befall him, 
he extracted a promise from Eros, his faithful 
freedman, to kill him as soon as he gave the word. 
As for Cleopatra, she was still undecided, not in- 
deed as to whether she should live or die, but as to 
the manner of her death, for she was vain enough, 
even at this hour, to be anxious that her counten- 
ance, so long admired by all the human race, should 
not suffer disfigurement through i>ain. Sbe was 
acquainted with the effect of every poison, and 
could not decide between one or another, since 
those whose effect was prompt brought also a 
cruelly painful death, wbilst gentle poisons ad- 
ministered a slow and lingering death. She experi- 
mented with poisonous animals, causing them, in 
her presence, to be given to condenmed prisoners. 
After having ^>ent many days in this fashion, she 
decided to follow the advice of her physician, who 
had told her that ' the bite of an asp was the most 
desirable form of death, for it induced a kind of 
lethargy, during which the face was covmed with a 
gentle sweat, and the senses sank easily into stupe- 
faction ; and those who were thus affected showed 
the same uneasiness at being disturbed or awakened 
as people in the profoundest natural sleep.* At 
the same time, wishing that she might have a last 
sleeping-place worthy of her rank, Cleopatra had 
erected near the temple of Isis monuments of ex- 
traordinary size and magnificence. 

The respite given by Octavius' journey to Rome 
was employed in reopening negotiations with 
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the conqueror. The number of Antcmy^s sup- 
porters was hy now so small, and those who 
remained were so little worthy of his eonfidenoe, 
that he had great difficulty in finding envoys 
sufficiently trustworthy for such a mission. On 
the other hand, it became necessary to assure him- 
self of the loyalty of his allies; and inasmudb as 
Octavius, in concenlarating his forces, would cer- 
tainly establish his base of operations in Syria, 
Cleopatra and Antony despatched Alexander of 
Laodicea to Herod, that he might endeayonr to 
persuade him to remain faithful to their cause. 
But Alexander, like so many of Antony's friends, 
gave him up, and, relying on Herod's interest, had 
the efiErontery to appear before Octavius. The 
interest of the King of the Jews, however, did not 
save him, for he was immediately carried in chains 
into his own country and there put to death. 

Alexander's desertion disconcerted the Queen and 
her husband so completely that they could think 
of no other envoy to depute to Octavius than 
Bupronius, their children's tutor. By him Antony 
sent Octavius a letter, wherein he informed him 
that he had been provoked by the insolence of 
his freedman. Thyrsus, at a time when his mis- 
fortunes made him but too prone to anger. ' How- 
ever,' added he, 'you have a freedman of mine, 
Hipparchus, in your power, and if it will be any 
satisfaction to you, use him in the same manner.' 
Finally, he declared to his rival that he was ready 
to meet death, if by so doing he might guarantee 
Cleopatra her life and her tlurone, 
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Antony, knowing Ootavios as he did, Yery prob- 
ably thought that these humiliations would have 
but little effect upon him, for, in addition, he 
handed oyer to him Pnblius Turullius, the last of 
the murderers of Julius Giesar who still survived« 
who, haying become one of the triumyir's most 
intimate friends, had accompanied him eyerywhere 
since the battle of PhilippL But Antony's im* 
placable enemy was not the man to allow himself 
to be turned from his course by compliments 
or entreaties. He made no reply to Antony's 
letters; and, as he had succeeded in the course 
of twenty-seyen dajrs in satisfying his troops by 
distributing among them the land that he had 
confiscated in Italy and Macedonia, and by pro* 
mising them a considerable share of the spoil he 
was about to deriye out of SSgypt, they agreed to 
set out on the march and continue the war 
with Antony. Octayius thereupon left Italy, and 
went to Rhodes, at the beginning of the spring of 
the year 724. He entrusted his fleet and part of his 
army to the young Cornelius Oallus, one of his 
ablest generals, with orders immediately to set 
out for Cjrrene and join forces with Scarpus and 
attack Alexandria from the west, while he himself, 
at the head of the legionaries of Ghiul, Oreece, Asia- 
Mincn*, and Syria, would penetrate into Egypt by 
her eastern borders. 
\ Although the court at Alexandria were perfectly 
Well informed of Octayius' moyements, Antony 
had not succeeded in taking any serious steps to 
ward off the enemy's attack. Yet Egypt might 
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hare been defended with a verj fair ehance of 
raooeM: in the west, Paretenium had not yet fallen, 
and the Roman legions of Alexandria^ 40,000 strong, 
were still intact; in the east, Athenion lay en- 
eamped in the neighbourhood of Gasa wi^ an 
equally numerous army, and the garrison of Pelu- 
slum, well armed and provisioned, eould offer a 
very strong resistance; flnaUy, ^e royal fleets 
cruising in the waters of the harbour, was capable 
of repelling any attack that might be made by way 
of the sea. It would seem that Antony and Cleo- 
patra no longer thought of fighting, but solely of 
bujring peace at the price of the most enormous 
sacrifices; while Octavius' equiyocal messages 
were of such a nature as to confirm them in their 
illusions concerning such a possibility. 

In the beginning of spring, they sent an embassy 
to Octavius for the last time. On this occasion it 
was AntyUus, Antonyms son, who was sent to his 
father^s rival with an enormous sum of money. 
* Octavius,* says Dion Cassius, 'accepted the gift 
gladly ; but he sent AntyUus back without deigning 
to make any reply, nor troubling to inform himself 
of his reasons for coming.* Then at length did 
Antony realise that it was thenceforward im- 
possible to employ diplomacy in the confiict with 
Octavius, and that his last resource was the valour 
of his army and his own personal courage. At this 
moment very serious news reached Alexandria. 
Cornelius Oallus had succeeded in effecting a union 
with Pinarius Scarpus, and Paretonium had been 
taken by the assault of their combined forces. 
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The imminenoe of the danger awoke Antony 
from his rtate of torpor; and, although he was 
domnad to fiiilure from the beginning, we cannot 
bat admire his snperhmnan efforts and his mateh- 
less heroism dnring the last days of the desperate 
straggle. His first thought was to recapture 
Paretonium, and he hurried by forced marches to 
that town. B^ore making the assault, he en« 
dearoured to put himself into communication with 
his old soldiers and persuade them to help him ; but 
this plan failed, thanks to the vigilance of Cornelius 
Oallus, who, seeing Antony haranguing the legion- 
aries assembled cJong the ramparts, drowned his 
voice by a blare of trumpets. Several other at- 
tempts of a similar nature were alike fruitless, and 
Antony then endeavoured to take the place by 
storm. But, as his troops were not suppUed with 
the necessary apparatus, the attack was repulsed, 
and the triumvir had to content himself with 
surrounding the fortress with his men. Nor was he 
any the more successful in this, for Gallus had 
taken care to bar the entrance to the harbour by 
heavy chains stretched across it, underneath the 
water; and when the Egyptian fleet had entered, 
for the purpose of making an attack on the town 
from the sea, the chains were raised and the vessels 
caught in a trap and unable to draw back. Cor- 
nelius Oallus then assailed them from all sides and 
destroyed the greater number of them. 

While Antony was suffering defeat before Pare- 
tonium, Octavius and his army presented them- 
selves at the eastern frontiers of Egypt and forced 
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Atli6iiion*0 troops to draw back as far as Pdorium* 
which town they invasted towards the close of the 
month of June. On hearing this, Antony aban- 
doned the siege of Paretoninm and returned to 
Alexandria, where, on his arrival, he learnt ttiat the 
fortress he had believed to be impregnable was 
already in the hands of Octaviua 
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CHAPTER XV 

THB FALL OF ALEXANDRIA 
DBATH OF ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 

Fortune no longer smiled on the fair descendant of 
Ptolemy Lagus. Not only had the army which was 
defending the eastern frontier of Egypt heen cut to 
pieces, but Antony had come back from Paretonium 
covered with disgrace. Surrounded by the tew 
friends still remaining — ^Diomede, her secretary; 
Olympus, her physician; Archibius, her adviser; 
and her children's masters, Cleopatra sought refuge 
within her palace walls, and there passed days fuJl 
of anxiety and wretchedness, for one piece of bad 
news was followed by another, and, what was 
more, Antony did not return to Alexandria. 
Immediately after the defeat at Pelusium, at the 
first rumours of the enemy*s approach, the Queen 
desired above all to send her eldest son, Gfleearion, 
to a place where he would have nothhig to fear 
from Octavius, in whom in his twofold capacity of 
son of Julius C»sar and lawful King of l^;ypt he 
inspired both feelings of jealousy and anxiety. If 
the young prince remained in the capital, he ran 
the risk o^ being put to death or made a prisoner 
by the conqueror; in which case he would be cut 
oB from any attempt to win back the throne of 
his ancestors and the liberty of his native land. 
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It therefore became neceesary for Cnearion to 
leave Egypt immediately and journey to some 
foreign land. But both the western and the 
eastern borders were invaded by the legions of 
OctavioSt while the Mediterranean sea-board did 
not seem to offer the wished-for security; the 
roadway of the Nile alone remained open. A royal 
squadron lay at anchor in the port of BerenicSt 
retyij to sail at any molnent, and Cleopatra con- 
fided her son to his master Bhodon, and, handing 
him a large sum of money, she despatched him 
to EthiopUi under the protection of a sufficiently 
numerous escort. She would herself certainly 
have accompanied him on his journey and sought 
a new home either in Southern Africa or India, had 
she not been unwilling to abandon Antony at so 
critical a moment; and who knows but that the 
unhiq^y Queen still hoped that she was not irre- 
mediably lost. 

Just as on board a ship that is foundering in a 
storm all discipline is at an end, so at the news of 
the approach of the enemy and the flight of 
Cnsarion order could no longer be maintained at 
Alexandria. No one seemed to think that at all 
costs the threatened capital should be saved or at 
least defended: even the more respectable of the 
citizens thought only of saving their property and 
their persons from harm; uid all who could, hastily 
left tiie country, carrying their wealth in their 
hands. The scholars said ttie artists, who had been 
so favoured by Cleopatra, abandoned the museum, 
never so much as dreaming that the Queen might 
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hare need of their eounsel at svieh a orisis. Several 
among them betook themselveB to Ootavius* camp 
and sought to win his favoiir; and there were 
others, sa<di as the philosopher Arius, who aetually 
helped him to capture Alexandria and reduce 
Egypt to slavery. In short, there only remained 
in the Egyptian capital those who could not escape, 
and those who hoped to profit in the tumult and 
disorder by theft and pillage. The town was 
crowded with tooops, it is true ; but as most of the 
officers had deserted, the soldiers had given them* 
selves up to excesses of all kinds and only served 
to increase the general confusion. The royal 
palace alone had a guard worthy of the name 
in the Oauls whom C»sar had long ago 
left with Cleopatra, and who were given by 
Octavius to Herod after the fall of Alexandria. 
The disorderly crowds in the streets and public 
places caused the Queen the greatest anxiety; and 
she removed to the mausoleum, that had been 
erected near the temple of Isis, all her most 
precious belongings: gold, silver, precious stones, 
ebony, ivory, cinnamon; together with a large 
quantity of flax, and a number of torches. 
Octavius suffered some anxiety concerning this 
immense wealth, lest, upon some sudden emergency, 
she should set fire to the whole. For this reason 
he was continually sending messengers to her with 
assurances of gentle and honourable treatment, 
while in the meantime he hastened to the cily with 
his army. And he was right: the Queen had made 
a film resolution to destroy herself uid her 
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t r oa a nre with her, and it was only due to the craft 
of ProcoleiiiB and (Cornelius Gallus that she was 
prevented from carrying out her derign. 

In the midst of the shonts and tumult of the 
erowds that thronged the approaches to the royal 
palace, news of a most contradictory nature was 
brought to the Queen Bvery hour of the day, and 
the messengers never failed to find listeners for 
their fictions. Thus, when it became known that 
Pelusium had not been taken by assault, but had 
been handed over to Octavius by Seleucus, the 
people began to see traitors everywhere, and even 
the Queen herself was accused of opening the gates 
of Egypt to the enemy. It was coidBdently asserted 
that Cleopatra wanted to rid herself of her husband, 
believing that Octavius was amorously inclined 
towards her, and gain the same ascendency over 
him that she had previously gained over Antony; 
and this absurdity was repeated with such persis* 
tence that Dion Ckssius does not hesitate to state it 
as a fact, in spite of overwhelming evidence to the 
e<mtrary; for if it is incontestable that Seleucus 
betrayed the trust that had been confided to him, 
seeing that Octavius hastened to grant him the 
princ^om of Samosata and to present him with 
Conmiagena, which remained in the hands of his 
descendants until the reign of Vespasian, there 
remains no reason for us to believe that the Queen 
of Egypt would have committed an act so contrary 
to her character and her own personal interests. 
That she did not immediately put to death the wife 
and children of the traitor, speaks for the kindness 
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of her heart ; and, moreover, they could hardly be 
considered as acc<Mnplioe6 to the crime of Seleaoua* 
But we should display a very poor knowledge of 
Cleopatra, and have a very low opinion of hat 
intelligence and shrewdness, if we were to suppose 
her capable of being deceived by the falsehoods of 
Thyrsus, or of expecting favourable terms at the 
hands of the brother of her mortal enemy Octavia. 
On the contrary, the events which follow, and 
which I have attempted faithfully to reproduce, 
go to prove that never for one instant was the 
Bgyptkm the dupe of Octavius and that she acted 
her part more skilfully than the greatest comedian 
the Romans ever knew. 

But as these calumnious reports were spreading 
throughout the city, and had even crossed the three* 
hold <rf the palace, Cleopatra decided that it would 
be wrong to tolerate them further ; and, going down 
to the great public square, she exhorted the populace 
to take up arms and march out against the enemy. 
But she had as well gone out and preached to the 
sand in the desert : her words were received with sus- 
picion and mistarust and, although the crowd pre- 
tended to be carried away with enthusiasm, no one 
stirred from the place. It was murmured that she 
mocked them, and that she, least of aU, wished to 
combat the Romans. When Antony returned to 
Alexandria, about the middle of July, the Queen, 
in order to justify herself, gave up the wife and 
children of Seleucus into Us hands ; but it appears 
that even then they were not put to death, for no 
writer tells us of their end. 
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From Uib moment one eaUmity followed another 
withoat interruptioii. In the weet^ Antonj^e army, 
in beating a retreat, was hard preoeed by the troops 
under Cornelias Gallns ; in the east^ the remains of 
Athenion*s legions were flying for their lives before 
Octavios. Alexandria was soon sorronndad on all 
sides; bat the enemy was not yet on the eve of 
capturing it. Thanks to its geographieal situation, 
the town was easy to defend; and Julius Cesar 
had already proved ttiat it eould easily hold out 
against a long siege. In ordinary times, and with* 
out the aid of treason, Ootavius would have had to 
lay siege to it according to the ordinary rules of 
warfare ; and indeed he was pr^ared to do so. But 
Antonyms impatience and the sins of the populace 
were soon to make him master of the ci^tal by 



No sooner did Octavius* army oome in sight, than 
the triumvir made a sortie to prevent him from 
occupying the places of advantage in the neighbour- 
hood. He put himself at the head of the Oallie 
horse which CflBsar had long ago left in Egypt (a 
troop he had commanded before, when he fcmght 
under the orders of Oabinius), and, with a furioos 
rush, broke the enemy's ranks and drove them back 
precipitately. But this brilliant action brought 
with it no vestige of advantage, because Ant<my 
had no infantry to occupy the i>osition the enemy 
had abandoned, and he was obliged to return into 
the town without accomplishing anything. Flushed 
with victory— the last he was destined to gain — ^he 
went, armed as he was, to embrace Oleopatra and 
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present her ttiat one of his soldiert who had die* 
tmguished himself most in the engagement. The 
Queen, to reward him, presented him with a enirass 
and hehnet of gold. He took it from her and the 
same night went over to Ootavins. 

Encouraged by his success, Antony determined 
to see if it were possible to sow sedition among 
the soldiers of his rival and draw away a certain 
number to fight under his own flag ; and, approadh- 
ing the camp, he caused a report to be spread 
among the soldiers to the effect that he promised 
1600 denarii to evwy man who deserted Octavius 
and came over to him. But the stratagem met 
with no success, since all the world considered that 
his was a lost cause, while the victories of Octavius 
had strengthened the discipline and excited the 
courage of his army, who seized this occasion to 
prove their loyalty; the legionaries had, moreover, 
much more to expect from the pillage of Alexandria 
than the sack of the Boman camp. In the mean- 
tune the days went by and yet Octavius did not 
attack the beseiged town: he preferred that the 
enemy, worn out and harassed by a long siege, 
should allow themselves to be dnwn into some 
imimident and thoughtless action, which would 
ensure his success. And this was exactly what 
did happen: Antony, impatient to find a way 
out of the critical situation in which he found 
himself, challenged Octavius to fight him in 
single combat; but the latter only answered that 
'Antony might think of many other ways to end 
his life.* Aiitony, therefore, concluding that he 
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oould not die more honommbly than in b«ttle» 
determined to attack GflBsar both faj sea and 
land. *As soon as it was light** says Flntareh, 
*he led his infantry oot of the city, and posted 
them on some rising - ground, from whence he 
saw his fleet advance towards the enemy. There 
he stood waiting for the event; bat as soon as the 
two fleets met, they hailed each other with their 
oars in a very friendly manner (Antony's fleet 
making the first advances), and sailed together 
peaceably towards the city. This was no sooner 
done than the cavaliy deserted him in the same 
manner and surrendered to CSaasar. His infantry 
were rented; and as he retired into the city he 
exclaimed that Cleopatra had betrayed him to 
those with whom he was fighting for her sake 
alone.* 

Thus the supreme effort had failed : all was lost. 
Individual honour and royal dignity might still be 
saved, but only by death. When they came and 
told Cleopatra that her fleet had gone over to the 
enemy, she realised that she had no longer a way 
of escape ; and when, an hour or so later, she learnt 
that Antony's army no longer existed, she took her 
two favourites, Iras and Charmion, and entered 
the mausoleum which cdntained all her worldly 
possessions, telling her husband that she went to 
seek death. Hearing this news at the very moment 
when he burst into the palace, Antony, mad with 
grief, rushed to his room, unfastened his cuirass, and 
summoned his faithful slave Eros to put an end to 
his life. * Eros drew his swtnrd*— to quote Plutarch 
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ODoe more — * as if he designed to kill him ; bati 
suddenly taming about, he slew himself, and fell at 
his master's feet ! ^ This, Eros, was greatly done," 
said Antony ; ** thy heart would not permit thee to 
kill thy master, but thou hsst taught him what to 
do by thy example.** He then plunged his sword 
into his bosom, and threw himself on a oouoh that 
stood by. The wound, however, was not so deep as 
to cause immediate death; the blood stopped as he 
lay on the eouoh, and he oame to himself, and 
entreated those who stood near him to put him out 
of his pain. They all fled, however, and left him 
to his cries and torments, till Diomede, secretary 
to Cleopatra, came at her request to bid him come 
to her in the monument.' When Antony found that 
she was still living, he desired to see once more the 
only being in the world whom he had ever really 
loved, and he ordered his servants to take him up. 
Accordingly, they carried him in their arms to the 
entrance of the tomb. As it was very dif&cult to 
open the door, strongly fortified as it was, 'the 
Queen,' says Plutarch, * appeared at a window, and 
there were let down a cord and some chains, to 
which Antony was fastened, and shci with her two 
women, all that were admitted into the monument, 
drew him up. Nothing, as they who were present 
observed, could possibly be more affecting than 
that spectacle. Antony, covered with blood, and in 
the agonies of death, hoisted up by the rope, and 
stretching out his hands to Cleopatra, while he was 
suspended, for a considerable time, in the air. For 
it was with the greatest difftcully that they drew him 
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ap, though Gleopatra herself exerted all herstrengtli, 
itmiiiing every nenre, and dktortiiig every feature 
with the violeiiee of the effort, while those who 
stood below endeavoured to animate and enoocan^^e 
her, and se e m ed to partake in all the toil and all the 
emotions that she felt. 

* When she had drawn him np and laid him on a 
bed, as she stood over him she rent her olothes» 
beat and womided her breast, and, wiping the blood 
from his disfigured oountenanee, die called him her 
lord, her emperor, her hnsbandl Her soul was 
absorbed in his misfortunes; and she seemed totally 
to have forgotten ttiat she had any miseries of her 
own* 

Thus does Flutareh express himself, using as his 
authority the aeoount given by the physician Olym- 
pus, who was himself present at the heart-rending 
soene. As she saw the noble blood flow from her 
lover and her husband, she thought no more of the 
ruin of her plans or the humiliations to whieh she 
had herself been brought : her love only gave plaoe 
to despair. Whatever judgment we ehoose to form 
of Cleopatra, we cannot but admit that she was a 
woman and knew how to love. 

Having calmed her, Antony begged for a cup of 
wine, either because he was thirsty, or thought 
that the wine would hasten his death. When he 
had drunk, he besought Cleopatra to seek some 
way of safety conducive to her honour, uid to 
trust herself to Proculeius rather than to any 
friend of Octaviua Finally, he conjured her not 
to afBiet herself with thoughts of his last reverse^ 
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but rather to dwell on the Uessfaigs he had enjoyed 
throughout his lifetime, the happiness hd had f ^ 
to be the most illustrious and most powerful of 
men, above all to be able to boast, at the end of his 
days, that, being a Boman, he had only been ran* 
quished by a Boman« 

As he uttered these words, he fell back into the 
arms of his mistress and expired; and with him 
went the last and indeed the only man of true 
feeling of that corrupt and materialistic age. 
Although nearly twenty centuries have gone by 
since then, Antony still appears to us as one of the 
most interesting and the most striking figures in 
the world's history. His body was considered by 
his contemporaries to be a type of manly beauty 
and physical strength ; and, if we study his life 
uid his deeds, we see that in him were united the 
most amasdng contradictions — genius, courage, 
and magnaminity side by side with irresolute- 
ness, despondency, and cruelty. Antony was, 
in truth, a remarkable mixture of heroism 
and weakness, licentiousness and candour, de* 
pravity and asceticism. If we judge him by the 
standards of our own day, we must condemn him; 
yet poets and Idealists have never grudged him 
their sjrmpathy and their admiration. Bom of 
a poor and almost obscure famUy, he rose by his 
own exertions to the summit of power and glory; 
and then he sought his own death, when still in 
full {KMNsession of his faculties, in order that he 
might leave the world in a manner worthy of his 
greatness. But a woman's will is law; if his destiny 
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-^ib eril gmiiiis— had not introdneed him to Cleo- 
patra, he might perhape have died in the Imperial 
purple, lamented by the whole Roman wortd. But 
it was written that the Queen of Qgypt should 
lead him fnnn the right path and that he should 
join with her in working out her ambitious 
schemes ; and it was she too, doubtless, who in- 
qrired him with the idea of relieving the provinces 
from the insupportable tjrranny of the Bcnnan 
aristocracy and of becoming master of a trans- 
formed world. But the grand plan failed; and the 
hero paid with his life for his error and Us defeat. 
While Antony was still struggling with death, 
one of his guards, a certain DeroetsBus, privately 
carried off Us bloody sword and showed it to 
Octavius, informing hhn of the suicide of his rival. 
On hearing of it, Octavius immediately sent 
Proculeius and a freedman named Epaphroditus 
with minute instructions concerning what they 
were to say to Cleopatra, and how to treat her. 
Dion Oassius, the official historian of the Boman 
Bmpire, admits that Octavius desired not only to 
obtain possession of the Queen's treasures, but also 
to capture her person, to serve as an ornament for 
his toiumph; he therefore instructed his envoys 
as to how they should behave in the event of her 
resisting their overtures. As the conqueror's 
troops filled the greater part of the town, Pro- 
culeius and Epaphroditus reached the mausoleum 
easUy enough ; but, when there, Cleopatra refused 
them admittance: she had a long interview with 
Proculeius at the door of the building, the entrance 
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of which, though gtrongly barricaded from within, 
allowed a passage for the voice. In this con yersa- 
tion Cleopatra demanded the kingdom of Egypt 
for her children; while Pl-ocnleius, on the otiier 
hand, enconiaged her to trust everything to Caesar. 

Froeuleins, having taken a careful survey of the 
place, went back and made his report to his master, 
who sent Cornelius Gallus to the Queen to confer 
with her further. 'The thing was thus concerted,* 
says Plutarch : * Ghdlus went up to the gate of the 
monument, and drew Cleopatra into conversation, 
while, in the meantime, Proculeius applied a ladder 
to the window where the women had taken in 
Antony, and, having got in with two servants, he 
imme^tely made for the place where Cleopatra 
was in conference with Gallua One of her women 
discovered him, and immediately screamed aloud : 
*' Wretched Cleopatra, you are taken alive." She 
turned about, and, seeing Ptoeuleius, the same 
instant attempted to stab herself; for to this intent 
she always carried a dagger about with her.* But 
the envoy ran up to her and took the dagger from 
her, and shook her clothes, lest she should have 
I>oison concealed about her. He then left her in the 
careof Bpaphroditus, with strictorders tosee that she 
did notsucceedin taking her life. At that moment, 
one of the Queen*s faitUhil eunuchs, who had stood 
by in agony, committed suicide in his despair. 
Thus Octavius managed to lay hold of Cleopatra 
and her treasures, without being under the necessity 
of renewing any of his former promises. 

When night fell, the last rays of the power and 
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glorj ct the Laguto were egtingnfihad with those 
of the settmg son. The Egyptian Empire was 
destrojed* its capital taken; the Qneen, her familj, 
and her wealth were in the hands of the victor; 
CSflBsarion, a fugitive, had now no country to which 
to tnm. On tibe following day, the 1st of August 
724, Octavius made his triumphal entry into 
Alexandria. He traversed the streets in conversa- 
tion with the philosopher Arius, whom he held by 
the hand; and, having summoned the people to 
assemble in the gymnasium, he mounted a tribunal 
which had hastily been erected for him. The 
inhabitants of the town, mad with terror, threw 
tiiemselves at his feet and begged for mercy; but 
he bade them rise and addressed them in the 
following words: — ^'I forgive the people of Alex* 
andria eJl the sins of whidi they have been guilty. 
I have various reasons for doing so. In the first 
place, the town was built by Alexander; in the 
second, I admire it for its beauty and magnitude; 
and, lastiy, I will spare it, were it but for the sake 
of my friend Arius, who was bom here.* He then 
dismissed the assembly and made his way to the 
royal palace. 

As long as the preparations for the obsequies of 
the dead Antony lasted, Cleopatra was compara- 
tively free from anxiety; and although several 
kings and generak had begged the Ix^y of the 
triumvir, to render funeral honours to tiieir late 
master, Octavius did not wish to derive the widow 
of her due. He even allowed her to expend what 
sums she thought necessary for the occasion, and 
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— aceording to Plutaroh— Oleopatra interred the 
body witii her own hands and performed tiie 
funeral rites with great Tnagniftoenoe. After tbe 
bnrial, Oleopatrat strieken down with fever from 
excess of grief and the blows she had inflicted upon 
herself 9 gladly seiaed tiie opportunity as a pretext 
for refodng to eat, and so eonrting death from 
inanition ; and, if we are to believe the same writer, 
her physician, Olympus, helped her by his counsel 
and advice to deliver herself from her wretched 
existence. But Octavius, fiureseeing the Queen's 
intentions, employed threats to keep her from 
carrying them out, causing her grave anxiety for 
the fate of her children. His messages and the 
persuasive arguments of young Gomelius Dolabella, 
one of the officers told off to keep watch over her, 
tied the hands of the unfortunate Queen, and she 
allowed her vanquisher to do with her what he 
would. 

This Dolabella, sprung from one of the oldest 
families of the Soman aristocracy, and the son of 
Pnblius Ck>melius Dolabella, formerly consul witii 
Antony and proconsul of Syria, had been presented 
to the Queen when but a diild, during her visit to 
Bome. Although she could hardly support life, and 
longed for nothing so much as death, she yet exer- 
cised so potent a charm on all who came near her 
that the young knight could not refrain from pity- 
ing her in her misfortune. Seeing that Cleopatra 
was doing all in her power to invite death, as an end 
to her svdSering, he besought her not to renounce 
life before assuring herself of her children's future 
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welfare, promiiiiig her, at the same tune, to 
eommnnieate to her everjrthixig that passed. The 
Queen listened to his entreaties so far as to demand 
an interview with Oetayins, and the joung man 
hastened to find him. 

Dion Cassins tells us that Cleopatra, in anticipa- 
tion of the coming of Octavius, caused costly rugs 
to be spread over the floor of her chamber, and 
received the conqueror surrounded with statues 
aaoA busts of Julius Csesar. He then goes on to de- 
scribe a scene in which we see the Queen putting 
forth all her powws to render Octavius enamoured 
of hw charms ; and when she x>erceived that he did 
Bot even deign to look at her, she had recourse to 
tears, and begged for mercy in the language of 
hypocrisy, persuading him that she had no intention 
whatever of putting an end to her life. But the 
account is in flat contradiction to that of Plutarch, 
who relates that Octavius found her in a state of 
undress, lying negligently on a coudi; but when the 
conqueror entered the apartment, though she had 
nothing on but a single bed-gown, she arose and 
threw herself at his feet. Her hair was in disorder, "^ 
her voice trembling, her eyes sunk, her bosom bore 
the marks of the injuries she had inflicted upon it. 
In diort^ her person bore witness to the c<mdition of 
her mind,yet,in tliis deploraUe condition, there w^re 
some remains of that grace, that i^irit of viviidty, 
which had so peculiarly animated herformer charms, 
and still some gleams of her native elegance might 
be seal to pass over her melancholy countenance. 

* When Onear had replaeed her cm her ooooh, and 
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seated himself by her, she Mideavoiired to justify 
the part she had taken against him in the war, 
alleging the nec essi ty she was nnder, and her fear 
of Antony. Bat when she found that these apo* 
logies had no weight with GseNsar, she had recourse 
to prayers and entreaties, as if she had been really 
de^rous of life ; and, at the same time, she put into 
his hands an inventory of her treasure. Seleucus, 
one of her treasurers, who was present, aooused h^* 
of suppressing some articles in the aooount ; upon 
whieh she started up from her couch, caught him by 
the hair, and gave him several blows on the face. 
OoBsar smiled at this spirited resentment^ and en* 
deavoured to pacify her: ''But how is it to be 
borne,*' said she, ** Cnsar, if while eren you honour 
me with a visit in my wretched situation, I must be 
affronted by one of my own servants? SupposingI 
had reserved a few titokets, they were by no means 
intended as ornaments for my own person in these 
miserable fortunes, but as littie presents for Octavia 
and Li via, by whose good offices I might hope to find 
favour with you.*" C»sar was not displeased to 
hear this, because he flattered himself that she was 
willing to Uve. He therefore assured her that 
whatever she had reserved she might dispose of at 
her pleasure, and that she might, in every respect, 
depend on the most hcmourable Ireatment. After 
Ht^ he took his leave, in confidence that he had 
brought heat to his purpose ; but she deceived him.* 
Ko information whieh has any claims to accuracy 
has come down to us concerning the inventory 
remttted by Cteopatfera to Ociavlus, so that we a^e 
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QnaUe even approxknately to eratnate tli6 milHoni 
transported at that tbae to Botne. Bat it is certain 
that it was a question of very large some of mot^y, 
for, according to Dion Cassios, all the soldiers 
received their arrears of pay, and, besides, a special 
donation of 260 drachmiM apiece; Octavius also 
paid ofF all lus debts and made generoos donations 
to the dtisens; and finally, the puUic buildings 
were sumptuously adorned ^th the spoU taken 
from Alexandria, and Borne became, from that 
time, a rich and splendid dty. 

In spite of the fact that the ccmquest of Alex- 
andria and even of Bgypt was accomplished, 
Octavius could not return to Borne. Many tilings 
had to be put in order before his departure : it was 
above all necessary for him to consolidate tiie 
IM>wer of the Bepublic and organise the adminis- 
tration of the new province. Wishing to judge 
of the sise and resources of Alexandria for himself, 
he visited all the various quarters of the town and 
saw all the monuments, all the sights, contained 
therein. In the Sema he drew the body (rf Alex- 
ander the Great from its tomb and with all respect 
placed a golden crown upon the head, cov»ing 
the whole with flowers; but, when asked if he 
would visit the Ptolemssion, he replied tiiat he had 
come to see a king, and not dead corpses. 

At the same thne, he devoted special attention 
to all that concerned the rojral family and the 
court dignitaries. Antyllus, as wall as GsBsarion, 
had disappeared; and, as it was not possible that 
he could have already left Bgypti he was eagerly 
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sought for, and finally handed oyer to Oetavins by 
his macrter, Theodoras. The nnfortunate youth, 
after having endeavoured in vain to move his 
vanquisher by his prayers, took refuge in the 
temple built l^ Cleopatra in memoiy of CsBsar ;4ie 
was torn from his hiding-place and -put to death. 
Princess Jotapa, daughter of the King of the 
Medes, who was betrothed to Alexander, the eldest 
of the sons of Antony and deopatra, was sent 
back to her parents. The wife and ehildren of 
Seleucus were allowed to rejoin that prince. 
Finally, Ootavius ordered all who had remained 
Cedthful to Antony after the battle of Aotium to 
be put to death, save only the E^^yptians, for he 
was afraid to show himself too harah where the 
natives were concerned. 

Gleopatra's younger children were spared, and 
even treated with the consideration due to their 
birth. The only thing that now troubled Octavius 
was the fact that the emissaries sent to arrest the 
flight of Gadsarion had not succeeded in catching 
him, for the young prince had established him- 
sdf b^ond the cataracts of the Nile, in Ethiopia, 
with a numerous escort. He could therefore mlj 
be won by stratagem ; and as Octavius had set his^ 
heart on his capture, seeing that Oaesarion was a 
menace and a danger to 1dm, he endeavoured to 
corrupt his master Bhodon, who had gone with 
him, and gave orders that neither gold nor promises 
should be spared in the task. But the negotiations 
were long in being brought to a conclusion, and Octa- 
vius, being unwiUing to return to Rome before he 
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had fettied the matter^ found hbakBeU compelled to 
dday his departora from Aleiamdria from day to 
day. It was then that, at his orders, the statues of 
Antony wwe all demolished. Those of Cleopatra, 
however, remained mntoadied; for Arehibins, a 
friend of hers, gave Onsar a thousand talents for 
their redemption. To commemorate his viotc»y, 
Octavius founded Nicopolis (or the City of Conquest) 
in the vicinity of Aleximdria ; he also enlarged the 
ancient temple of ApoUo, adorned with naval 
trophies the spot where his troops had encamiied, 
and made saeriflce to Mars and to Nejitune. 

During this time the Queen was treated as a 
prisoner, but witii gentleness and forbearance. As 
she showed no indination to escape or to do away 
with herself, the sui>ervision of her i>erson was 
relaxed; and even the freedman Epaphroditus, 
though he was far more wily than her other 
keepers, believed that Cleopatra was becoming re- 
signed to her fata Any deidre she had was speedily 
satisfied, and she was even permitted to surround 
herself with a company of her most trusted friends. 
Her health, too, was almost ocmipletely restored^ 
when, towajrds the end of Aiq^t, Octavius heard 
that Bhodon had at length been won over and that 
the wretched governor had prevailed on CsBsarion to 
turn back towards Alexandria, whither, said ha, 
his father's nephew called him with the intentum 
of making him King of "BgypL In due time the 
young prince appeared and tendered his sufamissioa 
to Oetavii:», who lost not a moment in ^*tt™g hkn 
into prison. 
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Wishing now to leave Alexandria as soon as 
possible, his wcurk there having been completed, 
Octavins entrusted the government of Egypt to 
Cornelius Gktllus; and as be wished to return to 
Some by land, by way of Syria, he ordered Cleo- 
patra and her ridldren to be sent off before him. 
Faithful to the promise he had made to the Queeoi 
DolabeUa informed her secretly that her departure 
was fixed and that within three days she would be 
sent away ; and, on hearing this, she immediately 
made up her mind to put an end to her life bef <h:« 
the time appointed for the journey. Carefully con- 
oeahng her intentions, she requested of Oetavins 
permission to make her last oblations to Antony« 
On the following morning she was conveyed to the 
place where he lay buried; and (says Plutarch) 
kneeling at his tomb, with her women, she thus 
addressed the dead: 'It is not long, my Antony, 
since with these hands I buried thee. Alas! 
they then were free; but thy Cleopatra is now 
a prisoner attended by a guard, lest in the 
transports of her grief she shotdd disfigure her 
captive body, which is reserved to adorn the 
triumph over thee. These are tiie last ofleriiigs, 
the last honours she can pay thee, for she is now to 
be conveyed to a distant country. Nothing could 
part us while we lived ; but in d^th we are to be 
divided. Thou, though a Roman, liest buried in 
Egyptt and I, an Egyptian, must be interred in 
Italy, the only favour I shall receive from thy 
country. Yet, if the gods of Bcnne have power 
or mercy left (for' surely those of Egypt have for- 
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saken us), let ihma not suffer me to be led in living 
trimnph to thy diq^raoe! No!— hide me, hide me 
with tiiee in the gimre; for life, nnoe thoa hast left 
it, has been misery to me.' 

Thus the unha^y Queen bewailed her mis- 
fortunes; and, after she had crowned the tomb 
with flowers, and Idssed it, she returned to the 
palace and ordered her batii to be prepared. When 
she had bathed, she sat down to a magnificent 
supper ; during wludi a peasant came to the gate 
with a small basket. The g^uards inquired what it 
contained, and the man who brought it, putting by 
the leaves which lay uppermost, showed them a 
parcel of figs. As they were admiring tJieir siae 
and beauty, he moiled and bade tiiem take some, 
but th^ refused; and not suspecting that the 
badcet contained anytliing else, allowed him to 
carry it to the Queen. After supper Gleoi^atra took 
her tablets and wrote a letter to CsBsar, which 
she sealed and begged Epaphroditus to convey 
to Oetavius immecBately. Then saying that she 
wished to rest, she ordered everybody to go from 
the monument except Iras and Charmion, and 
made fast the door. 

When Oetavius opened the letter, its pkontive 
tone and the urgent entreaty that she might be 
buried in the same tomb with Antony, led him to 
suspect her design. At first he was for hastening 
to her himself, but he changed his mind, and de- 
spatched others. His people found the guards at 
their post, innocent as yet of the fact that the Queen 
had attempted her life. Her death was sudden, for, 
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when the doors were burst open, they fouhd her 
quite dead, Ijrfaig on her g^den bed, and dressed m 
ill her royal ornaments. Iras, one of her women, 
lay dead at her feet ; and Charmicm, hardly able to 
support herself, was adjusting her mistress' diadem. 
One of Octavius' messengers said angrily : ' Char* 
mion, was this well done?' * Perfectly well,' said 
she, 'and worthy a descendant of the Kix^ of 
E^^ypt.' She had no sooner said this, than she fell 
dead at the messenger's feet. 

Meanwhile OctaTius had himself hastened to her 
ajMurtment. At his orders the phyridans summoned 
a snake-charmer and bade him suck the two slight 
pricks which were to be seen on the arm of the 
Queen ; but in vain : it was iiHpossible to bring her 
back to life. Cleopatra died on the last day ot the 
month of August 724 (b.0. 30) at the age of thirty- 
nine, in the midst of the ruins of her empire, and 
without sacrificing either her dignity or her pride. 
Histcnrians tell us that she was beautiful even in 
death : her face betrayed no suffwing and her body 
showed no marks of any wound, no sign of poison. 
Only on her left arm were to be seen two slight 
pricks, and they cotdd only be discerned with diffi- 
culty ; and it is for that reason that the physicians 
of the time attributed her death to the bite of an 
asp, brought in by the peasant underneath the figs 
and leaves in the basket. But no serpent was found 
in the room, and a rumour was started that the 
queen had taken poison contained in a hollow 
needle concealed in her hair, and had administered 
it likewise to her two women. But it seems more 
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probable that she was bitten by a smrf^nt, f or, at 
the triumph of Octayius, a statue of Cleopatra was 
borne through the stoeets of Borne, witii one of its 
arms clasped by an asp. 

Although 0<^Tius was very much diagrined at 
having lost so beautiful an ornament to his triumph, 
he none the less faithfully executed the last wishes 
of the Queen. She was buried by Antony's side, 
with all the magniflcenee due to her quality, for, 
says Plutarch, disappointed as he was by her deatii, 
he could not but admire her fortitude. But a few 
days later, he put an end to Ceasarion on the advice 
of the philosopher Alius, who is said to have ob- 
served that there ought not, on any account, to be 
too many Ccesars. The principal reason for Octavius' 
hatred for the young prince was doubtless his strik* 
ing resemblance to Julius Cadsar ; for he did not even 
wish hini to figure in his triuniph, for fear he should 
excite the pity of the Romans* 

The death of Cleopatra closed the annals of the 
Ptolemaic dynasty, the first pages of which record 
the deeds of sovereigns both wise and brave, while 
the latter ones tell us only of good-for-nothing 
kings who weakened and finally ruined Egypt, that 
vast country so liberally endowed by Nature. The 
LagidfiB succeeded in subduing many broad lands, in 
founding a mighty empire, in amassing fabulous 
wealth; and, in the words of a writer of those 
times, they enriched not the royal house <mly, but 
also the people whom they governed. But, at the 
same time, they committed an irreparable error in 
omitting to Uend into a homogeneous whole the 
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various racial elements, in every way so disparate, 
that existed side l^ side beneath their sceptre's sway. 
The cosmopolitan country never possessed that 
strength out of which heroes are bom and whidi 
alone is capable of defending the native soil, the 
fatiierland. When the last sovereign of the djrnasty 
—a young queen of eighteen years, beautiful, wise, 
and more cultured than any of her predecessors- 
mounted the throne, the empire was abeady 
threatened with ruin. Cleopatra, seeing the ancient 
kingdoms of the East crumbling around her and 
scattering in all directions, felt at once that her 
country was alike incapable of arresting the steady 
mardi of Roman authoril7,and that there was no one 
on whom she could rely, in the event of her opposing 
strength with strength. Thereupon her amUtious 
spirit sought new means of consolidating her totter- 
ing thnme, and she attempted to raise the dynasty 
to heights never before dreamed of by any of the 
Lagidn. Her genius even suggested the best 
method of attaining her end; and, had she not been 
a woman, had she not been passionately enamoured 
of the man who shotdd have been no more than an 
ins<arument in her hands, it is probaUe that her 
efforts would have been crowned with success* 
But fate had decreed it otherwise; she gave her 
life to expiate her fatdts, and died bravely, worthily, 
the master of her sex. Her empire and throne 
crumbled to the dust with her death, buryii^ 
beneath its ruins the last descendant of Ptolemy 
liagus. 

nie neiPi of the taking of Alexandria was 
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received at Rome with raptmxmB delight: tke 
whole world felt it had been reeved of a g^reat 
harden, a dreadful nightmare. At last it was 
yanquished, the monster that had dared to make 
war on the B^ublic; she was dead, the Egyptian 
sorceress who had bewitched Csesar and Antony. 

Ootavius' solemn entry into Rome and the three 
days' triumph celebrated by him were the occasion 
of the most magnificent feasts and an unheard of 
display of enthusiasm. The children of Antony by 
Cleopatra, loaded with chains, followed the victor's 
chariot, and a waxen image of the Queen was also 
paraded through the streets. Historians do not 
tell us of the fate of the young princes; but it 
would seem that, in spite <rf the prescriptions of 
the Boman laws, they were not put to death after 
the triumph. All we know is that the young 
Cleopatra was married in later years to Juba, son 
of the King of Numidia. 

Egypt, now become a Boman province, was 
submitted to an extremely severe form of adminis- 
tration. Fearing, as CcMar had before him, that 
the country would furnish an unruly governor with 
an occasion for creating a revolution, Octavius 
reserved to himself botii the government of 
Cleopatra's ancient kingdom and the use of its 
revenues. He even went so far as to forbid Boman 
citizens to settle in Alexandria without special 
permission, and made it impossible for an Egyptian 
ever to become a Boman Senator. Finally , alttiough 
all the Boman provinces enjoyed a certain autonomy 
in all that concerned their internal administration. 
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THE FALL OF ALEXANDRIA 

Egypt waB perpetually being sacrificed to the good 
pleaBure of the emperors, and not until the reign 
of Tiberius did its people obtain the title of 
citizens. 

A great silence fell on the country and her 
capital; and although, in after years, the Roman 
and Arabian occupations of Egypt restored some 
of the former prosperity of that ancient land, 
Alexandria, giving place to Cairo, lost more and 
more of its prestige as a great metropolis, and 
eventually fell into ruin and decay. 
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Aoamania, 266 

Aehaia» vetefnud soldiers from, 
119 

Achillas, commands Romaii 
soldiers in Bgvpt, OB; guar- 
dian of AuleteiB' obilaren, 
76 ; his power over Ptc^my 
Xin., TBi leads Egyptian 
troops, 87; advice as to 
landing of Pompey, 90-02; 
at Perasitan, 99; urged to 
attack OflBsar, 106; concen- 
trates forces round Alex- 
andria, 107 ; assassination of, 
110 

Actium, Antony's fleet at, 2S8, 
2lfi»266; naval hattle at, 249, 
251-254, 264, si ssg. ; descrip- 
tion of Acthim, 256, 257; 
Antony's critical condition 
at» 268, 260, 261; victory of 
OcUvius at, 264; fli|^t of 
Antonv and Oleopatra, 265; 
capitulation of Antony's 
legions at| 266; fall of 
Actium, 276; modem his- 
torians on the battle of, 
266 

AdaUas of Thrace, 289 

uBscttlai^as, destruction of 
trees in wood sacred to. 



Afrfeay Oapsar^s campaign in, 
126 

A0rippa,victoriousatMessina, 
204 ; commands Octavius* 
fleet, 246; successes of, 252, 
258, 256; fleet at Pel^n- 
nesus, 258; returns to the 
Adriatic, 259; defeats Sosius, 
259; with naval forces at 
Actium, 268 ; represses 
tumnlte in Italy, 280 

Ahenobarbus (DomitiusX his 
troops reinforce Titius, 216 
as friend of Antony, 227 
advice to Oleopatra, 240 
deserts to Octavius, 259, 
death of, at Niccnnrfis, 
259 

Alexander *the Great,' adies 
of, at Alexandria, 2; his 
burial-place, 11, 12; bod: 
honoured by Octavius, 
remains removedand gob 
sarcophagus melted dowu, 
61; and the building of 
Alexandria, 11 ; chronoioc^ 
dated from, 21 

Alexander II., death of, 189 

Alexander (scm of Antony and 
OleopatraX siS Ptolemy IX. 



Alexander (fM>n of Ptolemy IX. 
* rX sss Ptolemy X. 
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AtormdnT (acm of Ptoleiny X. 
AlezAnderX me Ptoleiny XI. 
Alexander. 

Alexander of Tjaodioea, deaerto 
to Octavins, SBO; death ot an 

Alexander the Syrian, pureuee 
Egyptian fleet^ 865 

Alexander Helioe, twin acm of 
Oleopatra, 188 

Alexandra (QoeenX Tiait of, to 
Antony atTMnnis, 188 

Alexandria, its greatnees, 1« 
et a$q. ; eonuneroe, 6, li, 18L 
106; palaces at, 0, 11 ; naval 
defence of , 10 ; as chief glory 
of the Lagidjd, 11 ; as capital 
of Lagos' kingdom, 11; 
founder of, 11; c^brated 
museum a^ 12 ; its magnifi- 
cent buildings, 12; cele- 
brities of the school of, 14; 
its library of manuscripts, 
16 ; water supply, 16 ; popu- 
lation of. It j languages 
spoken in, 17. 18; furniture 
used in, 21 ; chronology, 21 ; 
currency, XL, 22 ; reli^n22, 
120^122; scioMW and art^ 26; 
debauchery in, 26, 26 ; centre 
of town called Bruchium, 
16; PhilhellMiic party at, 
81 ; decline of power of, 84 ; 
threatened ccmquest of, 86, 
86 ; resistance to tax-gather- 
ers, 88; Roman senators 




visit of Seleucns to, 60; his 
cruelty incites rebellion, 81 ; 
Hellenism crushed, 66, 226 ; 
Hellenism revived, 68, 78; 
Cleopatra's contempt for 
Greeks of, 78 ; peace in, 80^ 
81 ; Roman soloiem revolt, 
81 ; re-establishment of dis- 



Alexandria-HWutiiMud 
dpline, 82; visit of Oneins 
Pompey to, 88-86 ; revolt of 
citiiens, 86; attack on the 
Oalpurnii, 86; attack nesr 
the Bruchium, 86 ; order re- 
stored, 86; troops sent to 
succour Pbmpey, 86 ; Pom- 
nev's desire to land at^ 80: 
oeuberaticnis of Oouncil of 
State, 80 ; advice of counsel- 
lors, 00: murder of Pompey 
at, 91, 82 ; 0»sar off coast of, 
08; landing of troops at, 88; 
Oeasar delayed at, 08; *War 
of Alexandria,' 09 ; return of 
Gleopatra to, 102 ; scenes at, 
108; attach om by AchiUas, 
107, 106; conflagration in, 
108 ; water poisoned in, 110; 
OflBsar^s precarious position 
in. 111 ; naval battles at, 106, 



111 ; restoration of Ptolemy 

iumphal 

entry by OflBsar; 116 ; festivi- 



XIII. at, 118; triumv 



ties, 118 ; Oipsar^s departure 
for Syria, 119; Cleopatra's 
restoration to power, 120; 
the worship of Ma. 120-128; 
her wise govenmient 120; 
festivities at foyal birth. 
128; money wr public 
worics at, 129; disqmetinff 
news reaches deofMktra m 
Rome, 148; return of Cleo- 
patra to, 146; return of pro- 
sperity to, 148; 106; Cleo- 
patra's desire f6r, 164; 
arrival of envoy flmn An- 
tony, 166 ; Antony's triumiA 
at, 174; brilliant enteriiain. 
ments, 176, 176 ; hMspy days 
of Antony in, 189; Birod at, 
188; Anton3r^reoeptionafter 
Parthian war,206,S07; return 
of Antony to, 211 ; triumph 
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after Armanian TiotariML 
flO, 2aD; feMyiUtB aS 
banquets, 819^ 220; 222; 
Bnnienldei' litxraiy pre- 
■ented tcL 222; Boman 
senators Yisit, aiKl installa- 
tion at» 226^ 228; 227; at 
■enlth of itspower and 
iwosperity. 22^ 227; its 
growth, 220, 2B8; secret 
agents of Ootavins in, 220; 
279; 278 ; Oleopatsa's prestis» 
at, 22B; panuAtesat, 227, 2SB ; 



i assembly at, 288 ; 
Ootavius degraded atb 238; 
war cm Octavius declared, 
288; statue of Diana sent to, 
212; defeat at Actimn, re- 
turn of fleet to, 271, 278; its 
lack <rf patriotism, 278 ;01eo- 
patra returns to, 278; con* 
oentration of troops at, 278 ; 
new fleet equippeid at, 274; 
taxation of innabitants of, 
274 ; Antony's return to, 276; 
disoontMit at» 288; rejoicings 
in, 284; adrance of Bcarpus 
on, 287 ; strength of Boman 
legions in, 288; fall of Alex- 
andria, 201, si ssg. ; flij^t 
from, and disorder in, 202, 
208; Cleopatra's exhorta- 
tion to people of, 206; sur- 
rouDdecl 1^ Octavius' army, 
200; his oriumphal entry, 
804; f*^»wi magnanimous ad- 
dress to inhaMtants, 804 ; his 
admiration of town of, 804; 
examines resources of; 808; 
visits monuments of , 808 ; its 
nrastige lost : gives place to 

Alexas of Laodicea, emissary 
of OleopalnL 180 ; his in- 
influsnee with AnUmy, 180 



Alienus ssnt to Doiabeilla^s 
sesistanoe, 167 ; divers 
Egyptian army up to 

Amfaraeia (Gulf of), Antony's 
army at, 246; Octavius' ad- 
vance to, 200 |messengers to 
Oanidius at, 272 

Ammonius, agent of Auletes, 
80; at Rome with Cleopatra, 
12EL 120; deopiOva's agent 
at&ome,181 

Amyntas, Pami^vlia given 
over to, lOOj nis troops 
reinforce Titius, 2lo ; 
surrounds Pompey near 
Midalfnm, 216; P^pey cap- 
tured by, 216 ; sends sup|^ies 
to Antony at Samos, 280 ; 
deserto to Octavius, 219, 266, 
270 

Anchoreus. instructor of Au- 
letes* children, 6B; declining 
power of, 78; and the lano- 
mg of Pompey at Alex- 
andria, 00 

Anticyra, com carried to^ 268 

Antigimus (King), visits An- 
tony at Tarsus, 168; ad- 
vances into Judea, 188; takes 
Jerusalem, 188; visits An- 
tony atTsrsus, 186 ; capture 
and execution of. 108 

Antioch, fall of, 184 ; Antony's 
army at, 106 

Antioohus X., defeat of, by 
the BomaiM. 60 

Antiochus XIIL (King of 
Syria), parentage of, 60; 
alliance with T&ranes, 60; 
visits Antony at Tarsus. 168 ; 
punished for breach of udth, 
xlO; 211 ; shut up in Samo- 
sata,211 

Antipater (GeneralX governor 
of Judea, 87; flrst meeting 
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sua, 166 : his detbte for COeo- 
p«tM. 166, 17i, 175; Cleo- 
patra 8 asmval at TarsuB, 
1687 arrival at Syria, 174; 
war tax in AsiA-lfinor, 174 ; 
setB out for Bgypt» 176; 
magniflceiit recebtion at 
Alexandria, 174-l7o; bajmy 
days in Alexandriik ift; 
Oleopatra as Antonyms mis- 
tress, 176-179: his Philhel- 
lenic tendencies, 176; Cleo- 
patra's costly banquets, 177 ; 
at a fishins party in Alex- 
andria, 170 ; messengers 
from Octavins, 179; leaves 
Alexandria for Fhcsnicia, 
180; his iMurting with Cleo- 
iMMtza, 18(( 181 ; stormy times 
In Syria, Greece, and Rome, 
180-liB2; Octavins opposes 
his laaiding in Italy, 188; 
Sextos Pompey's oiler, 182 ; 
grief at Folvia^s death, 182; 
reconciliation withOctavins, 
184 ; success of his generals 
fai Asia-Minor, 186^ 192, 196; 
defects in character o^ 186, 
186: his marriage to Oc- 
tavia, 186-188; home life of, 
188; renunciation of Cleo- 
patra, 186; Cleopatra seeks 
a reunion with, 188, 189; 
in Rome, 187; peace with 
Pompey, 187; fortnne-tell- 
[ipsy and, 189; beanty 
Kvery of, 191 ; occu- 



ing gipsy 
and orav 



pied with affairs in Italy, 
l92; accompanied by wife 
and family. Joins Octavius. 
19B-194; harmony restored 
with Octavius. 194; cam- 
paign against Parthians 194, 
200^ 902; in camp at Antioch, 
196; stefoigth (K army, 196; 



Antony (lIark)--cofiMfisi«i 
betrayal by Octavhis, 194» 
196^ S«8, 229-231; amteals to 
Cleopatoa for help, 196; 
invites her to Laodicea, 196; 
concessions made to Cleo- 
patra, 196, 201; conscdidA- 
tlon of power in Syria, 200^ 
enters Armenia, 200; ani- 
mosity at Rome against 
Antony, 201 ; the treachery 
of Artavasdes, 20% 206, 204, 
209; unsuccessful issue of 
Parthian war through 
treachery, 202, 206; famous 
retreat from Phraata to 
Armenia, 206, 204; SMids 
news of failure to Cleopatra, 
206; she meets him at 
White Hair with provisions 
and money, 206; oasts in 
his lot with Cleopatra, 206^ 
206; war with Octavius in- 
evitaUe, 206; pr^arations 
for new ParUiian campaign, 
206, 210; as the hero of 
Pharsalia and Philippi, 208 ; 
his friends in Rome, 206; 
and the movements of Pom- 
pey, 209 ; anxiety over Arta- 
vasdes, 209; conference with, 
declined, 209, 210; accepts 
help from Medes, 210; stslrts 
on new Parthian war, 210; 
Antiochus chastised, 210, 
211 ; returns to Alexandria, 
211, 212, 214; Octavia sent 
by Octavius to, 211 ; he op- 
poses her intentions, 2u; 
sends for his son Antyllus, 
212; Pompey desires an alli- 
anee with, 214, 215; Pom- 
pey's insincerity, 216 ; opera- 
tions against Fompey, 214; 
Pompey defeated and ti^en 
prisoner, 214, 216; incensed 
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Antony (lfArk)-«mMfiM«l 
at ez6oution of PotnMy, 
817; campaign against Pt^ 
thiana resomed, 817; Aita- 
Taades •orrendm with wife 
and familT, 818; priKmen 
pat in (rifyer chalnii 818; 
■Q c oea rfu l campaign m Ar- 
menia, 818; BEome refneet 
him a triumph. 810; tri- 
umph at Alexandria, 810; 
ite magnifioenoe, 81«, 880; 
honours conferred upon hie 
familT by, 881 ; nreeente his 
■one to the people. 821; pre- 
eente Bumenidee' library to 
Alexandria, 822; hie devo- 
tion to Oleopatra, 888, 878: 
called Cleopatra *Domina,* 
88B; portrait of (with Cleo- 
patra). 828; marble bust of , 
888; conditione of his re- 
signation sent to Senate, 
»; his identil7 with Egypt, 
825; his will discovered at 
Rome, 82S, 884; its contents 
made public, 888, 884, 888; 
his confidence in Plancus, 
828; his friends at Alex- 
andria, 827; Roman ani- 
mosity to, 820, 880. 881: 
bitter and undyinff hatred 
of Octavius, 882; IcdTt Egypt 
for Asia^Minor, 868; us 
promise to Roman Senator^ 
888 ; his worth as a general 
and a citiien, 886; ancient 
historians on events of the 
time. 8K^8B8, 887, 880; leaves 
Media, 888; sails for Greece. 
888; Rome's Jeers and 
taunts, 810^ 841; advice to 
Cleopatra to return to 
Egypt refused, 841; gives 
way to Cleopatra, 848 ; great 
reception at Athens, 848, 



846; honcNUS showered up- 
on, 848; his image in tempto 
of Dionysus, 848; espousal 
to goddess Pallas Athene, 
848; headquarters at PfttroB, 
816, 8G^8M ; his mistake in 
delaying advance on Italy, 
816, 8ME 818; at Coicyia, 
846; return to Qreeoe, 84flL 
818; positions of imita of 
his army. 847, 818, 865; de- 
sertion of allies and fricoids. 



generals at» 861 ; Cleopatra's 
omKJsition and advice, 861, 
862; her plan adopted, 862; 
Rryptian galleys burnt, 
8fi; and the old soldier, 802: 
commanders of diviaiona of 
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Antony (Mark)-*e(mHmc«l 
fleeti 2QB; oommander of 
land foroe0» 208; hisprojeots 
betanyed to Octaylni by 
Dellius. 288; advance of 
naval force to battle, 288; 
defeat and flighty 20L «< MO. ; 
incident that decided the 
battle, 205; strength of land 
forces, 206; mnrender of 
legions to Oitevins, 200, 272 ; 
his conduct in deserting his 
forces comlained, 209; his 
misery, 2A), 271 ; arrival at 
Taanaros, 271 ; hope revived 
by army reports, 271 ; sails 
to join legums at Gyrene, 
271 1 attempted capture of, 
byScarpus,272; hisdespair, 
272; 276; attempted suicide, 
272; fall of Acnum, 276; re- 
turns to Alexandria, 276; 
shut himself up in bidlding 
named l^moneum, 276; foC 
lowers quit Alexandria 276 ; 
Octaviur secret wishes re- 
garding, 277, 278; desoair at 
&eachOTy and decepfion of 
his friends, 278; devotion 
of gladiators to^ 270, 2B0; 
war with Rome deferred, 
281; returns to Oleopatra 
frcnn the Timoneum, 281 
his fewfaittiful friends, 282 
contemplation of death, 284 
extracts promise from Bros, 
285 ; opens negotiations with 
Octavius, 280, 287: Octavius 
starts fdr conoueet of Bgypt, 
287; last emiMwsy sent to 
Octavius to purcnase peace, 
288; defeated at Fareton- 
ium, 288; returns to Alex- 
andria, 206; his army re- 
treating, 206; leads GaUic 
horse m a desperate sortie 



Antony (]iariL)-HxmMiMi0ii 
on Octavius* army, 206; last 
brilliant acti<m of, 206; 
attempts to win over Oc- 
tavius* army. 207; chal- 
lenges Octavius to single 
combat, 207; his ixoSpa 
desert to Octavius, 206; 
defeat of, 208; commands 
Bros to slay him, 208; 
suicide oL 209; dsring mo- 
ments, 209, aOOmTdeeire 
for Oleopatra, 209 ; removal 
to her mausoleum, 209, 800; 
commits Oleopatra to Pro- 
culeius' care, 800; deatti of, 
in Oleopatra's arms, 801 ; 
panegyric on. 801, 802; ob- 
sequtos on dead body oL 
801; Oleopatra's grief, and 
address at the tomb of, 811, 
812 

Antyllus, son of Antony and 
Fulvia, 212; sent tap by 
Antony, 212; education of, 
218; ]& gift to Fhilotas, 
218; coming of age of, 288 
honours bestowed on, 284 
as envoy to Octavius, 288 
execution of, 178, 218, 809 

ApeUes, a famous painter, 18 

Apollo, tem^e of, enlarged by 
t>ctavius,B10 

ApoUodorus accompanies Ole- 
opatra to Alexandria, 108; 
treasureivgraieral to Oleo- 
patra, 120 

ApoUonius the philosoidier, 18 

ApoUonius the sophist, 14 

Api^an and the period of 
awful cruelty in Rome, 166 

AraMa Petraea, 8; invaded 
by Nabatheans, 188 

Aradus, Ptolemv XIIL (the 
nretenderX withdraws to. 
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ArolMlans, loii of kinff of 
CtoiMidooia»t65 ; viaito Alez- 
aaonA, 68, d2; marries 
Berenioe, 62» (b; rcviTet 
liope in HeUenic party, f&; 
deleftted Inr Roman anny, 
64, 66, 74; death and bnriai 
of, 66, 66 

Avchalaaiterandson of praoed- 
ingX maoe king of Oappado- 
eia, 109; ally of Antony, 280 

Archibiua, adTiaer to Cleo- 
patra, 227; faithfulnen to 
Uleopatra, 201 

Archimedea, j^hUoaopher and 
matihenialiciani 18 

Aretas, King^^Arabia, 66 

AriiBtarohiiB of Samoa, 18 

Ariation, prince of Attica, 20 

Ariatolmlaa. King of Judea, 
oonqnered by Romana, 87; 
hia oaptore, 68; priaoner in 
Rome, 64 

Ariatooratea, hia fidelity to 
Antony, 271 

Ariatophanea, the poet, 18 

Ariua,aad the capture of Alex- 
andria, 206 ; aa companion of 
Octaviua, 804; and execu- 
tion of OflBaarion. 814 

Armenia, occupied by Roman 
army, 174; Antonv'a army 
entm, 200: rebeuion in. 
atamped out, 218; depriTed 
of independence^ 218; Ar- 
taxiaa proclaimed king of, 
218 ; conqueat of, 228 

Arotua, Araba of, join Anti« 
pater, 114 

Arainoe, aiater of Oleopatra, 
Mrth of, 88 ; her jealouay of 
Cleopatra, 72; eacapea to 
Achfllaa' camp. 100; nro- 
daimed queen of l^nrpt, 100; 
capture of irte of Fhiwoa by, 
112 ; ambitiona of, 11% 160, 



Arrinca— e aw U fM iae l 
161; Ptolemy XIII. Joina, 
118 ; a priaoner in Rome, 116, 
127 ; Roman aympathy with, 
127 ; eacapea to Greece, 146 ; 



W7 f u,vsv«»v^u aw 

Peluaium, 200; retreat of 
legiona under, 206 
Athena, feativitiea at, in 
honour of Antony, 166; 
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Cleomtra's eofurt ^ 812; en- 
ttramaatlo reception at» M8 ; 
it0 former prueperlty, 114; 

' destruetiTe wmrhrind «t, 
260; OetavhiB OflMff at| Sa6 

Attahis, deetmotioii of etoUie 
of, 260 

AtUciiSi provides moiiey for 
Oleopafra, llOjiiayeliobtfige 
to Ofeopatra, 181 

Augaetoe Octavivs Otemr, 
referred to, 2; hie wife's 
infldeUty, 186 ; probable 
reasode for his hatred of 
Antony, 180, 140 1 olalms to 
dictatorship of Rome, 168L 
164; his eaase embraced 
by Roman eoldierSf 164 1 de- 
feats Antcmy near Mntina, 
164; army cUsbanded, 166; 
the formation of the third 
ttimnyirate, 156; advances 
aminst Brutus and Cassias, 
150; cowardice of, in battle 
near Philippi, 100^ IffL ; 
shares trtmniih witib An- 

. Umf, 181; extolled as a 
model of virtae, 172; his 
omeltT, 172^ 178; married to 
Olandia, 178; his treatment 
of her. 178; Polris^s army 
prepanngr an attach npon, 
178; sends messengers to 
Antony, 170, 180; rictory 
over FohrWs troops, 181; 
attempt to prevent Antony 
landing in Italy, 182 ; recon- 
ciliation with Antonv, 184, 
186; enemies of, 186; re- 
verses against Pompey, 106, 
202; Antony promises sup- 
port, 104 ; harmony restored 
with Antony, 104; basetraat- 
neniof Antony^ 104,lii,208, 
208; anger at marriaga of 



Angnatos co H ii H ued 
Antony and Otoopatra, 108 : 
treacherons conduct in Pto- 
thian campaim, 104, 106, 
802, 204) htrlgaes pene- 
trated by Cleopatra, 204; 
victories gained in Italy, 
204; deprives Lepidns of 
power, 204; his prestige in- 
creased at Rome^ 206 ; war 
with Anton V inevitable, 208 ; 
sends Ootavia to Antony in 
(Syria, 210 ; joy on news of 
Pompey's death, 217; pres- 
tige of Antony minea by. 
2ft; his secret agents at 
Alexandria, 226; nis ani- 
mortty towards Antony and 
Cleopatra, 2HL 260, 281; and 
the Dootir obtained from 
Pompey, 231 ; bitter and un- 
dying natred of Antony, 
2B2; declares war on Cleo- 
patMH 288; obtains posses- 
sion of Antony's will 284 ; 
his address on the will be- 
fcfre the Senate,284; flattery 
of, by ancient historlafis, 
286;hisMaohUv^ianp(^icy, 
287 ; nupreparedness for 
war, 246; his fleet at SicOy, 
248; Antony's aUies desert 
to, 210, 260, 266^ 268, 260; 
brightened prospects of. Oil ; 
his sttccesMs, 251 ihis troops 
at Bmndnsium, 261 ; attack 
en Antony's fleet at Actium, 
2n 268, 264; fleet sails for 
Acttmn, 264; retires before 
Antmys flee^26 4; tow ns 
occupied by, 264; strength 
of opposingarmiesand flora, 
264; advance on Chilf of Am- 
bracia, 266; concentrates 
naval forces at Actium, 288; 
naval battle at Aetkun, 264, 
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9$q.i defeat And flight of 

Antony* SML ^^MjM ^ 

randor of legloiiii to, 2081 22 ' 
head of Bomen Bnmixe, 900 ; 

took name of Ancuatoe 
OMar» SOO; surrenMr of 
Greece to, 900; at AthMAS, 
900; vasMl inrh&oeB eoe for 
pMoe. 900 ; £0ire to i^MMck 
lfanrpt,900; letum to Italy, 
997; Cleopatra opens nego- 
tiations Ibr peace, 976; her 
propoeals, 2% «7; coegy 
raeeenta eent to, 276; hia 
derire reepeoting Antony, 
9n, 278 ; his intentions re- 
garding Cleopatra, 9r7, 278; 
TOopoeals rejected hy Cleo- 
ptijABTm ; at Miodes, m ; 
negotiates with Dellins, 279 ; 
1m3cs confidence in sur- 
rendered gladiators, 980; 
Agrippa repreoses tiunults 
in Itfiy, 2*; war apainst 
Antony deferred, 9n; re- 
turn to Bmndusium* 281; 
letters from Antony, 280, 
987; stsrts for conquest of 
E^ypt^ 287 ; lands atRhodes, 
2Sii last embassy from 
Bgypt to, 288; victorious 
advance of, 290, et mq. ; his 
anxiety concerning Cleo- 
patra's treasures, 9BB; his 
amorous inclinations, 2M; 
honours given to Seleuous, 
994 ; Cleopatva never duped 
by, 996; victorious advance 
of his army, 996; driven 
back by a brilliant sortie of 
Antony's GkOlic horse, 996; 
Antony's challenge to single 
combats 997 ; Antony's 
troops desert to Oetavius, 
998 ; receives news of suicide 



iugustos— omUi m ee i 
of Antony, 909; swids 
sengers to CleopiU^ 802; 
her dftin^"^« w Oetavius, 
80B; triumphal entry into 
Alexandria, 804 ; address to 
inhabitants, 804; interview 
with Cleopatra, 806^ 807; 
inventory of her treasures 
given to, 807 ; generous gifts 
to citiaens of Rome, »)8; 
orders death of Antony^ 
faithful followers, 808; de- 
sixes capture of Ceesarion, 



B 



Berenice, sister of Ptolemy 
Auletes, 99; prodaimed 
queen. 46; receives am- 
bassadars from Galbiniuii 
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Beranioe— eoMMn 

•endi emoMsy 
59; marries I 
cttoaed the mu 
euflp 01 ; watdl 
Aiuetee* mtPi 
goTemed wit! 
reoonoiliation 
adTiaedL62; m 
lauB. (488, W 
GsMniufl» 06; 
byAnleiee,», 

Bereoicef firat p( 
Se«» 6; Tcnnu 
148 

Bibolus (Oalpi 
oonmii in Syr 
daughter, wi 
miizder en eon 

Bithynia, left 
NioomedeB, 88 
eul appointed 
Oaesar to,96; 
norof,96;eecfl 
to, 216 

Boochua of Afri< 



Bmchium, eple 
15;re^tatti 
on, and hm 
106 

Brondnsimn, a 
OctaTiuB* ar 
261 

Brntns (M. J 
OMar, 146: 
Lower Gaol, 
paree a deeoc 
154; hispowc 
156; triumvi] 
to punish, 161 
Roman f oroei 
and death i 
16»-101 



Bonr (Hlene deV on the diar- 
acter of Demue, 161; on 
Antony's love for OleQpatxa, 

in 



OsBcina, messenger to Antony, 
179 

OflBlins,eanunanderof diTision 
of fleet, 208 

Oeosar (Augustus), see Augus- 
tus Qctavius Onsar 

0»sar (Julius), reference to, 
2; birth and parentage, 04; 
education, 04 ; Napoleon IIL 
on charact^er ox, 04, 06; 
Flutaceh on disposition of, 
06; marriage with Oomelia, 
06; early life and travels, 
06; suspicion of Sulla, 06; 
his power in Bome, 86^ 64; 
present from Auletes, 86; 
oonTention of goyemment, 
64; infatuation for Qeo- 
patxa, 70, 117, 118, 110, 142; 
struMles with Pompey, 78, 
82; ultimatum to Senate. 88; 
._., «« advance Into 

lese of Brun- 
leleat of Pom- 
07; pursuit of 
at Alexandria, 
0, 110, HI, 118, 
; flies to Italy, 
» Asia, 06; at 

war, 06; siege 

of Mitylene, 06; war with 

firates, 06; marriage with 
^empda, 06; as a politician 
and orator, 06; divorces 
Pompeia, 06; at Bithynia, 
06; ofllcesof state heldhy: 
elected pontiff of Rome, 
06; elected military tribune. 
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96; elected queetar, 96; 
elected ctoule edile, 96; 
elected Judex qtUBmoniSt 
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8; 



African Gunpalgn, 12B, 196 

Suarrel with Antony, 188 
tleopatra*B f aithfulnesB to, 
186; expedition to Spain, 
186, 187; styled •Imperator,' 
ISS^ionoim bestowedupon, 
188 ; triuinpliAl vetmn froui 
Spaing 180; Jeakmey of 



Omnr {JvMxmy 
Roman arietooracy, 140, 144; 
honoum ahowered on Cleo- 
patra, 140; his deeire to 
mairy Oleopaira, 141 ; pre- 
paratmui m Parthian cam- 
paign, 141, 142, 148; con- 
spiracy against his lifb, 144 ; 
stabbed by Brutus and Oas- 
rins, 146; death of, dmlored 
by Oleopatrm 146^ 14t ; dis- 
posal of wealth of, 146; 
temple dedicated to, by 
Cleopatra, 148 ; his nrarder- 
ers remored fiom Rome, 
162; his murderers to be 
puniibed, 166 ; on the strate- 
Mtic position of Alexandria, 



. i 



Cairo, su] 



its 
817 



Alexandria 
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FMnttii^^ 



oetofarftted 



Calendar fUie), 
moit o^lw 

CaUimachns, a 
po6t»18 

C^pnniia, third wife of 
Omar, 07 ; liia deeire io leave 
her, 141 

Oalpomii, attack on the resi- 
dence ci the, 86 

Galvinufl (Domitiufl), rein- 
forces Alexandria, 111 ; 
sends forces from Rhodes to 
Julius Onsar, 119 

Oanidins, as emissary to 
CyAros, 46 ; fMthfol to 
AntonT, 297, 282; leads 
army to Ionian Sea, 288; 
advice to Oleopatra, 210; 
advice to Antony before 
Actinm, 261; in command 
of land forces, 208 ; ordered 
to retire on Macedonia, 271 ; 
desertion of legions by, 272 ; 
and fall of Acunm, 275 

Oanopos, debaochery at| 26; 
boilding operations near, 
226 

Oapito (F.X ass Fonteius 

Oappi^ocia given to Arche- 
laas,109 

Gassius (a), stabs Oeesar, 146; 
proconsot to Syria^ 162; his 
power in the Bast, 166 ; ap- 
peals fdr help to CQeopatra, 
166; success in Syria, 166, 
167; determination tommish 
OLeopatra, 168; triumiorato's 
decision to punish him, 159 ; 
icdns Brutus, 169; defeat and 
death near PhiUppi, 169. 160 

Oasshis (Dion), sae Dion 
Oassins 

Castor, of Rhodes, 14 

Castra Ju^toorum, F 
troops defeated at» 



881 



Cato, Uffgngohj of, 
to, 61 ; and the coaqnest ot 
Cyprus, 46 ^saleo f the trea- 
sures of Cyprus, 47, 48; 
Auletes' reeepti<m by, 48; 
Capsar^s victory over, 126 

Chanronea, and Antony's tran- 
sports, 268 

Charmion, her faithfulness to 
Cle(^;»atra, 297, 241, 208, 812, 
818 

Cicero, his Judgment of Au- 
letes, 81 ; return from exile, 
62 ; and Auletes, 62, 68, 64 ; 
pays homage to Cleopatra, 
184; death of, 166^ 172 

Cilicia as a province of Egypt, 
108 

Cinna (Cornelius), friend of 
Caesar, 06 

Cinna (Hetvius), tribune, 141 

Claudia, wife of Octavius, 
treatment of, 178 

Claudius (BmperorX 188 

Claudius, desertion of soldiers 
by, 266 

Claudius (PabUus), see 
Clodius 

Cleopatra, daughter of 
Ptolemy XII. Auletes, by 
his second wife, 87, 88; bfarth 
of, 87, 88; her world-wide 
reputation, 2; 87, 68; her 
beauty, 68, 69, 70, 71« 72, lOa 
167, 222, 248, 818; described 
as *a living Venus,* 68; 
*a second Helen,' 68, 282: 
' the Aphrodito^ the Nile,^ 
68, 108, 168; *queen of 

Sieens,' 221; called 'Dom- 
a,' 228; as a type of 
womanliness, 69 ; as an ideal 
of loveliness, 69, 108; a great 
linguist, 71 ; her knowfedge 
of history. 'HtTS; herlMin- 
ingi 71, m 2t2;heri 
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poets who hare praised her, 
^m, T(K n. 12, 108, 167; 
homage paid Inr Rome's 
great men, 1S4, £36 ; statue 
of Diana siTen her by 
Antony, 212; temples at 
Bome dedicated to, 159; 
honours conferred upon her 
by Oesar, 140 ; honours con- 
ferred upon her by Antony, 
221, 222 ; ner costly banquets 
and entertainments, 170, 
175, 170b 177, 222, 210, 281; 
her sympathy with the 
Oopts, 75; her hatred of 
Roman power, 78, 70, 172; 
Roman hatred of, 180, 186, 
188, 150, 188, 220; 220, 287, 
240; proclaimed queen. 46; 
greatness of her dominions, 
178, 100, 200, 201 ; ambition 
of government, 70; 815 ; her 
wise government, 120, 148; 



17tf; commercial prosperity, 
178; visits Tyre, 57; influ- 
ence upon Auletes, 74; life 
at Bj^esus, 74; life in 
Syria, 74;^ belief in power 



Geosar desires marriage 
with, 141 ; preparations to 
leave Rome, 144; grief at 
Cosar's deaths 145; return 
to Alexandria. 145; Antony 
defends her character, 140x 
as queen of Bgypt, 147, d 
ssg.; temple erected to 
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Oleopatm-^eoNlliMitfcl 
Omar, 140; peneouted by 
Aninc% 15a ISl; Dolabella| 
Brutuflt and OaMius appeal 
for halp, 160 ; intervenes in 
ftkTOor of Antony* 160; 
sends assistance to Dola- 
bella» 157, 106; AUenns' 
troops handed orer to 
Oaanns, 157; her plans fros- 
trated, 167: Oassins' cam- 
paign abandoned. 15B; pro- 
mises samK)rt to Kome, 150 ; 
her desire for Bgypt, 104; 
visit to Antony at Tarsos 
d^ayed, 108, ei ss?., 101; 
DellW advice toTlOT, 108, 
100 ; state journey to Tarsos, 
100 ; at Tarsns, ftO, ei to.; 
as Antony's mistress, iTO, 
171, 178^ s4 mq.i leaves 
Tarsus, 178, 174; sovereignty 
over Oypms confirmed, 178 ; 
at Patfios, 174; tale of a 
flridng party at Alexandria, 
178; reign <n Glecmatra, 181, 
€t sag. fparting with Antony, 
180^ 181: news of unrest at 
Rome, in ; satisfaction at 
Fnhia's death, 182; birth of 
twins, by Antony, 188; 
Herod sedcs help, ISB, 184; 
socoesses of Bffvptian army, 
185; diseardeoT by Antony, 
180; desire for Antonyms 
love, 180, lOq, 101, Utt, Sin; 
secret agents in Athens, 180; 
conquest of North Arabia, 
108; Antony's appeals for 
help, 100; at Laodicea, 107, 
€i Mq,; treaty of alliance 
with Antony, 108; conces- 
slcms by Antony, 108; 801; 
legitimacy of the twins, 108 ; 
wi^iAntony, 108; 
reoeived in Rome, 



marriaspe 
news of. 



OJegpatra— cow K iH i s rf 
108; at Damascus, 90O; 
visits Herod at Judea, 801 ; 
return to ^YpU 801 ; birth 
of a son, Sftl ; anxiety for 
Antony, 801, 808, 906; r^ef 
sent to Antony's army, 205 ; 
pmetrates secret designs of 
Octavius, 2 04; meeting With 
Antony at White Hair, 205; 
wiih new Parthian escpedi- 
tion, 210; i^eads for Pom- 
pey's life, 210; boon grantedj 
out too late, 210; mcensed 
at news of Pompey's death, 
217; her bodyguard of 
Roman legionaries, 228; 
Roman solcuers in court of, 
220; antipathy to Plancus, 
280; friends at Alexandria, 
227 ; prestige at Alexandria, 
228: founded society of the 
*InimitaUe/ 200; war de- 
clared by Rome, 2S2; de- 
fences strengthened, 288, 
274; consolidation of ancient 
alliances, 288 jjoins Antony 
at l^esus, m; her court 
at8flmios,2aO;siS09. ; names 
of allies summoned, 280; 
advice of Senators, 240; 
refusal of, 240; refuses to 
return to Alexandria, 241; 
her stratagem successful, 
212; court removed to 
Athens, 218; reception at 
Athens, 218, 245; her posi- 
tion in Greece, 210^; 
incensed With Antony, 2il, 
275^ 270; sails for FatrsB, 
268 ; confidence in Egyptian 
fieet, 265, 200; incident of 
the poisoned wine, 200; 
counol of war, her opposi- 
tion at| 201; advice to 
Antony, 201, 208; flight 
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with Bgyptfam fleet at 
Aotiuin* ao4; egpUnatJon 
oL 2S6. ei mq.i taUa for 
Aiesukdria, 271 1 at Alex- 
andria, S78; oonoentratiQii 
of troope at, 274; quells 
riote at 274; reoroMiiaes 
army and fleets 276, 270; 
opens negotiations with Oc- 
tavius, zldf 2n, 278; sends 
costly pr es en ts to, 2r76; Oc- 
taTiur intentions, 277, 278; 
repels Thyrsas' proposals, 
27d; punishes him, 281; 
faUurs of negotiations, 278; 
faith in Antony's power, 
278; reunited with Antony, 
281 ; Antony's birthday re- 
Joidngs, 281 ; monuments 
erected at coming of age of 
Onsarion and AnfyUus, 284 ; 
oonten^>lation of death, 284, 
286^ 806 ; erects mausoleum, 
286; attempt to purchase 
peace with Octavius, 288; 
in despair, retires to palace, 
201 ; faithfulness to Antonv, 
201; power declining m 
Alexandria, 202, 20B; Gauls 
guard her palace, 206; re- 
moTes with treasures to 
mausoleum, 206» 908; Oc- 
tavius' hatred of, 206; ex- 
hortation to Alexandrians, 
206; gifts to a brave Gallic 
soldiiv, 207; defeat of 
Antony's army. 208; sends 
for Antony, 200; his dying 
mmnento, 200, 800, 801; 
dies in Cleopatra's aims, 
801 ; attempts to stab her- 
self, 808; funeral rites of 
Antony. 804, 806; body in- 
terred tby her own hands, 
806, 811; last oblatioBS to. 



L; illness of, tfaroufl^exeee- 
siTe grief, 806; messengers 
arrive from Octavius, 80S; 
his threats, 806; interview 
with Octavius, 800^ 807; hi- 
ventory of treasures given to, 
807; w^ treated as a ^- 
scmer, 810 ; preparations f6r 
departure to Rome. 811 ; let- 
tor sent to Octavius, 812; 
last moments, 812,81% death 
of, 81% 818; huaUi with 
Antony, 814; death attri- 
buted to am>'s bite, 286, 818; 
814 ; histortuis on the death 
of, 818; her effigy carried at 
Octavius* triumph, 814 

Oleopatra, wife of Ptolemy 
VIL Physkon, 28; her two 
sons, 28; death of, 28 

Cleopatra, daugfat«r of Ptole- 
mv XIL Auletes by first 
wife, 81 ; sudden death of, 60 

Cleopatra$danghter of Antony 
andClec^Mhtra, 816; marriage 
to Juba, 816 

Cleopatra,Selene, twin daugh- 
ter of Cleopatra and Antony, 
188 

Clodia affianced to Octavius, 
166 

Clodius (PubliusX ciqvtnred by 
pirates, 42; ccnquest of 
Cyprus, 42; 48, 44, 46; de- 
baucheryof, 60; troubles at 
Rome, 78; intrigue with 
Pomp^a, 06; deaQ&c^ 187; 

Cocceius, messenger to An- 
tony, 180 

CGBlesyrla, a province <tf 
Bgypt,lfi8 

CommagenagiventoSeleuous, 
204 

• Companions in Death,' 
society of, 284 
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Ooptll(tll6)L(V7.4»^ ^ 

Oototi«» Aiktmaj and Qeo- 
natr* at^ lOi; Antony'fl 
fleet at» 246; ooouptod by 
Octayiua, 26i 

Oorinth, taken by Agrippa^ 

Oomelia, wife of Juliuf Omar, 

96; death of, 06 
Ooetome, 18-21 ; military, 20, 

21 
Ootta (Aurelius), Drooontul, 
. 88 1 governor cnBithynia, 06 
Crassus (lieinins), and the 
conqueet of Egypt, 85; at 
Rome, SI; convention of 
govemmenti 64 ; consul, 64 ; 
command :in Syria, 68; de- 
feated by Ptothiana, 78, 148, 
20O; death of, 81 
Oorio rQ.i debauchery o<, 66 ; 

Oydnoe (RiverX Olec^iatva'a 
Journey on the, 160 

Oyprua, 'Bfacaria' aadent 
Greek name ot 40; fertility 
of, 40; minee of, 4a 41; 
population ot 40 ; trade of, 
40; aa an independent king- 
dom, 40^ 41; conqueet of»^ 
46; as an Egyptian colony, 
44, 198; sale of treasures at, 
47,48; recruits join Pompey 
at, 80 ; restored to Auletes* 
children, 105; Cleopatra's 
sovereignty over, ll8; as 
a strategic position, 147, 

Oyrene, Antony joins legions 
at, 271; Arab d^ef of, and 
Aotium, 278; Gallus sets 
out for, 287 

Oytheris and Antony, 184; 
Plutarch's reference to, 184 

OyiiouiL Antony's gladiators 



Oairval (de), his praise of 
Gleopatra,60 

Damascus, fall of, 184 ; cap- 
tured by Sosius, 196 

Deiotarus deserts to Oc- 
tavius,2IO 

Dellius (QnintusX Antony's 
message to Ole^atra, 165- 
168; as a skilful mediator, 
166; admirer of Oleopatra, 
167; intrigues agi^nst Cleo- 
patra, 186 ; Antony's mes- 
senger to Artavasdes, 20O; 
as a friend of Antony, 227 ; 
his account of war between 
Octavius and Antcmy, 285 ; 
as the confidant of J uHus 
Gnsar, Antony, and Oe- 
tavius, 285 ; and Qleopaiara's 
designs upon Antony's life, 
2S1; deserts to Octavius, 
208 ; betrays Antony's pro- 
jects, 208 

Demetrius, poet and philo- 
smher, 18,67 

Dendera, temple of, probable 
age of , 284 ; portraits of Oleo- 
patra and OflBsarion in, 70; 

DeroetflBus and Antony's 

suicide, 802 
Diana of Samoa, statue of, 

212 
Didius (Quintus), overtures 

from Octavius to, 207; his 

submission with trocqps to, 

279 
Didymus, a great writer, 14 ; 

literary conferences of, 78 
Diodorusof SicUy, 14 ; history 

courses oL 78 
Diomede, Cleopatra's seore- 

tuyvSltSOO 
Dion, murder of, 68, 60,62 
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Dioo Ommhkt, his praiM for 
deopatm, 69; on Onaar^t 
love for women* 108; on 
Artavasdei' boldneM before 
Cleopatra, 280 ; writings of, 
ref ened to, 287 ; deeoription 
of Actium, 260, 267 : devo- 
tion of Antony's gladiators, 
280; Antony's negotiations 
for peace, 288; Octavius' 
love for Cleopatra, 204; 
Ootavius' desire for her 
treasures, 808 ; Ootavius' in- 
terview with Cleopatra, 807 ; 
on her vast fortune, 807' 

Dionysus thwarted by Cleo- 
patva,104 

Dionysus (temple of), An- 
tony's image in the, 2A8 

Dioscorides, captain of the 
fleets 88; ambassador to 
Rome, 85; defeat of, 116; 
death of, 107 

Dolabella (Cornelius), parent- 
age of, 906; as guard over 
Uieopatra. 805k 811 

Dolabella (Pnblius Cornelius), 
and wife of Antony, 182; 
pays homage to Cleopatra, 
186 ; as proconsul to Syria 
eta, 158, 806; driven from 
Judea by Antony, 166 ; be- 
sieged in Laodicea^ 157 ; re- 
ceives help from Cleopatra, 
156,lff7, ife 

Domitius (Cneius), his devo- 
tion to Antony, 206 ; flight 
from Rome, 282; advice to 
Cleopatra, 240 

Drusus (Nero Claudius), 188 

B 

, dominion of, 2; 4, 178, 
11; decline of , 2, 8, 
286, et aeq., 816, 817; supre- 



Bgypt— conlimMd 
macy ol SL 4» 10^ 11 ; oooit 
of, 5 ; itsinfluence,6; govern- 
ment of, 6; administrative 
divisions, 0; strength of 
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Actium, 264, 205 ; troops in 
PlicBiiida» 179; rejoieings 
in, at coming of age of 
Gnsarion andAntyUua, 2Bi ; 
*" I at a Roman province. 



Bpai^iroditas, at a goard over 
tneopatva, 802, SOB; deo- 
patra'8 resignation, 810 ; 
conveTs letter to Octayiui, 
812 

B^iemu, Anletee* family ati 
)9 ; Antony** reception at| 
106|^eopatra joins Antony 
at^2BB 
licnreans, docMnes of the, 



Bpiphanes, sm Ptolemy Y. 
HMto, OotaTins* army at, 

Bpinis,266 

Kos, and Antony's death, 286b 

20O 
Buclid, reference to, 18 
Boergetes, ass Ptolemy III. 
Bumenes, destruction of statue 

of, 260 
Bmnenides* lil 



to AJezandxiai 222 
Bonhanor (Admral), death ot 

B u pr on ius, envoy to OctaTins, 

Borydes ci^tares two Bgyp- 
tian galleys, 2fl0 

P 

Fabhis(On.),80 

Plavonnis, 68; (H ^ ^ 

Floms, worics oL referred to, 

280 
Pdnteios Oapito, friendship 

for Antony and Cleopatra, 

188; 106b OT. 227 

T 



Pnlvia, marriage of Antony to 
180, 187 ; character of, 187 
188; husbands ot 187; 
causes disturbances in Italy, 
178; military preparations 
of, 170, 181: defeated by 
Octavius, 181; fli|^t to 
Sicyon, 181; illness and 
death of, 181, 182 

Pumius jfOaius). reinforces 
Titius, ag; friendship for 
Antony, 227 



Oalbinius in Syria, 54 ; army 
under reinforced, 65 ; emis* 
saries at camp (^ 66 ; recep- 
tion of Auiete^ 67; and 
reconciliation of Auletes and 
Berenice, 62 ; army winters 
at Tyre. 68; accepts present 
from Auletes, 64; assists 
Auletes to regain throne, Qi, 
05 ; his troops in Bgypt^ 1 10 ; 
in Bcnne, 181 : Oleopatra in 
the camp of, 184 

Gallic troops guard ^Oleo- 
patra's palace. 298; brilliant 
sortie by, 200 

Gallus (Cornelius), starts with 
forces for Cyrene, 287; Joins 
fdrces with Scsraus, 288; 
and Cleopatra's treasureiL 
204 ; YictOTious advance o( 
200; confers with Cleopatra, 
808; made goremor of 
Bgyptb 811 

€hmymede escapes to Achil- 
lar camp, 100 ; assassinates 
Achillas, 110 ; commands 
Bgyptian troops, 110; 
p<nsons wells in Alexandria, 
UO; ambition o<, 112 

Oanl, conquest of , 181 ; Roman 
army in, 164 

807 
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OemMiioiu»lflB 

OUdiaton at ChndoiM, their 

devotion to Amony's canee, 

970^ 280; sbuight«r o#» 280; 

defeat of Amyntae by, 280; 

heroic stand against 

Scaiiras,280 
Gli^hyra, visits Antony at 

Tarsus, 168 
(Hanons, Cleopatra's physio- 

iaa.2Sl 
Gnipho (IL Antoninns), tutor 

of Julias Onsar, 9A 
Gracchi (the), fi> 
Gh^eece, sorronder o& to Oo- 

tavia&266 
Greek langnage Bpokmi in 

AlezanMaTn 
Greeks, industry of the, 8 



HeUopolis,6;IUso&28 
Hercules, columns of, 11 ; and 
the fertility of women, ISO 
Herod, visits Antony at 
Tarsus, 188; choeen king of 
Jodea, 174. 184, ISsTfl^t 
of. to Peiusium, 188; at 
Alexandria, 188; at Borne, 
184; friendship of Antony, 
184 ; seeks help from Borne, 
184; at Athens, 188; won 
over to Ootavius* side, 288, 
248; sends supplies to 
Samos, 280; attack on Arab 
tribes, 248, 248; deserts to 
Octavius. 248, 310; mes- 
senger from Antony to. 



Hieron, of Alexandria, 18 
Hipparchus, 288 
bS^ (General), 117; 

Borne, lai; Idlled 

Mutina, 154, 186 



in 



Homer^s 
compased with^ 86; * 

Horace, his nraise of Cleo- 
patra, 71, 72; on Bcnne's 
hatrod of dec^atra, 240 

Hortensius, Maroia wife ot 
101 

Hy breas, an orator, 106 

Hvroan, made king of Judea, 

Hyroanus, 66 



Iberian campaign. 187 
•Inimitable,^ society <a the, 

280,284 
Insteius, commands a division 

of fleets 208 
Iras, Cleopatra's faithful ser- 
vant, 2S/r241, 206, 812, 818 
Iris, statue of, 120; Cleopatra 

as hisdi priestess of; 120; 

worship of, 121, 122 
Italy, troubles hi, 178, 280; 

land given to Octavius' sol- 

diera,287 



Janaus (Alexandra), 180 
Jerusalem, Antipater mp- 
pointed governor of , 64 ; in- 
vested by Sosius, 186; fiOl 
of, 87, 68, 188^ 108 
Jews, industry of the, 8 
Josephus (FlaviusX and the 

writings of Manetho, 18 
Jc^Mia(nincess), betrothal o^ 

Juba (mngl defeat of, VB, 
126; marriage to Cleopatra 
(ClMHMitra's daughter! 816; 
nis son a captive in Borne, 
128,127 
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Jndea, expeditkni to, 8S; 

peace restored in, 64; 

Hyrcan made king ot 64; 

dieorderin, 183; Herod pro- 

daimed king of, 186 
Jnlia, daughter of OsBMr, and 

wife of Pompey, OS, 101; 

death of, 97 
Julia, OaBBar's oousin, inother 

of Antony, 66 



'Kalaslrii,' lui Egyptian gar- 
menti 19, 20 



LaUenuB, commands Parthian 
adrance in Syria, 178; stirs 
up disorder, li88 

Lagido, the last of iheu 1, «< 
ssgr.; empire of the, 6. 7, 178; 
the chid' glory of the, 11; 
generosity towards learn- 
ing, 1% 18; strange mar- 
rlMe oustcnns of the, 20, 77 ; 
livuig members of the, at 
Rome, 127; retoming pro- 
mrity to the, 1497^1, 816; 
their glory ertingtiished, 
804 

Laodicea, fall of, 184; Ant<m7 
and Cleopatra meet at| 19T 

Lathyrns, ass Ptolemy VllL 
Lathyrns 

Laurium, silver mines of, 22^ 
244 

Lsntohis(Lb Oom^us), eleoted 
consul, 88; flees to Bgypti 
80 

Lentulus (PubliUi), p roconsul, 
64; flees to HgjpU 80; en- 
voy to Ptolemy aIII., 80; 



Lentulus (PubUus)— 
eonUvued 
imprisonment and torture 
of, 92; pays homage to 
Oleopatra, 186 

LeontopoUs, lion of, 28 

LM>idus QL Bmiliu8)t guard- 
ian of Cleopatra, 80; shows 
preference to Antony, 182; 
pays lumiage to Cleopatra, 
184: advances against Oo- 
tovius, 164| 166; maintains 
order in Rome, 160; de- 
sraded by Ootavius, 204; 
death o& 172 

Lesbos, Pompey at» 80; cap- 
ture of, 209 

Libo, de s e rt s to the enemy, 
218 

Libya^ Arab chief of, and 
Aetium. 278 

Livia, Cleopatra refers to 
presents for, 807 

Lncan, his description of 
Cleopatra, 71; portions of 
his Pharsalia destroy^ 

LnciUus, his faithfuhMs to 
Antony. 282 

Ludus, adherence to Antony, 
271 

Lncullus, proconsul, 88; van- 
quishes Hithridates, 84 

Lyoo|^iron, inventor of Alex- 
andrine metre, 18 



*Macaria,' ancient QhMik name 

for Cyprus, 40 
Macedonia, land confiscated 

in, 287 
Macedonionpasses held by 

Antony, 2Bd 
Malchus of Arabia, 280; his 
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Makhiis of Arabia— 

faithfiilii€«to Olw^Mtr^aiO 
llaUohu8,a 

MwninoPy wonliip €if 2B 
Manetho, writinn ot 13 
Matiing, pecnlraon and in- 

ftttny GfC 181 
]fArceiliis(0. CbMidiiisXooiimil. 

88; husband of OoUtU, 180 
Mardion, the eonuoh, 192, 2^7, 

241 
Mariamne, Tirits Antony at 

Tarsus, 168 
Marina, violenoe and omelty 

ot 60; Onsar^s reUtionship 

to,06 
Marriace costcnns of the 

LagidA, 20, 77; laws of 

*" ' 182; laws <a Rome, 



Mars, OetaThis sacrifices to, 

810 
Medes, fif^ting in Media, 200 ; 

Soarrel (^ with Parthians, 
10; help of, accepted by 
Antony, 210: royal children 
at Alexandria, 2B0 

Mediterranean, pirates of the, 
17 

Megabysos, hiflh priest of 
Diana, 140; nonoors be- 
stowed upon ArsinoB, Iffl; 
pardoned Dy Oleopatnu 172 

Megara. festivities at. 106 

Memphis, 6; Bull Apis at, 28 

Messala, di spe rs e s Antony's 
gladiators,^0 

Messina, defeat of Pompey 
at|204 

MeUiana, faU ci, 2B2; mas- 
sacre of garriscm at, 2B2 

MidaYnm, Pompey's troops 
sorroonded at, 2i0 

Miletas, ArsinoB takes refuge 
at, 171 



Milo and the troubles in 
Rome, 78; and death of 
dodios, 187 

Minerva, ci^ of, 244; Cleo- 
patra and Antony at, 218 

Mlthridates, family of, ex- 
tincLlSO 

MithridatesofOommagene,2B0 

Mithridates,kingofPergamo8, 
envoy of Cwear, 06; rein- 
forces GfBsar, lis; 114; en- 
camped at Asoalon, 118; 
defeats Egyptian troops, 116 

Mithridates, fing of P^tos, 
26b 20, 80; his prowess, 88; 
84; death of, 80 

Mithridaticwar,84,86 

Mithridatis, betrothed to 
Anletes,20 

Mi^lene, OsBsar at siege €i^ 

Moab^garrisons strengthened 

Mceris (Lake), 6; Crocodile 

of, 28 
Mommsen, reference to, 40 
Mmida, Cnsar^s victory over 

Pompey atk 188 
Mutina, baMe between Oc- 

tavhis and Antony, 164, 

157; defeat of Antony at» 

200 
Mythology of Bgypt 

Greece referred to, 24 



NabathflBa, Arab tribes of, 
178 ; invade Arabia Ptotraea, 
188: defeat of, 186 

Napoleon IIL on character of 
OiBMr, 04^86 

Napoleon (Prince Lonis)b 
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VeptauBt OetftTius sacriflow 

to, 810 
Nero (BmperOT), And Laoan's 

Phartriia, ary 
Nicarohos, on tnoaport at 

Actinniy 268 
Nioiaa, treatorer to Ptolemy, 

42 
Nioomedes, king of Bithynia, 

death of, ^}B ; wiU of, 88 
moomedia, Pompe 7*8 ships 

at, 216 
Nioopolis, Antony's armr at^ 



Oe- 



ioqpolis, Antony's army 
217 ; siege of, raised. 2S0 
iger, beitter of gifts from 



Niger. 

taYUL212 
Numidia seceded from Bgypt- 

ian Bmpire, 8 
Nyassa betrothed to Ptolemy 

Rhodion, 29 



Ootavia, her marriage to 
Antony, 180; her former 
husband, 180; her beauty 
and virtues, 187, 188; at 
Oorcyra, 194; return to 
Rome, 194; anger at 
Antony's marriage to Cleo- 
patra, 198; desire to join 
Antony in Syria, 211; at 
Athens, 212; Antony op- 
poses her plans, 212; pre- 
sents to army in Syria, 212; 
Antony's neglect of. 281; 
Antony's return to, 2^; ex- 
pelled oy Antony, 241 ; his 
nrutal conduct to, 242 ; her 
hatred of 01e<qmtra, 296; 
Cleopatra's presents for, 807 

Oetavius, sss Augustas Oo- 
tayiusOsBsar 



OotaTius (ICaroQsl 
mander of f[eet^208 

Offulnius (A.), Roman am- 
oaasador at Alexandria, 40 

Olympian games, prepara- 
nons for the, 78 

Olympus, adviser of Cleo- 
patra. 227 ; his writings, 280 ; 
his fidelity to Cleopatra, 
291; account of death of 
Antony, 800^ 806 

OnaSls, pahuses at, 9 

Osiris, offerings to, 28 



Pacorus, visits Antony at 
T^ursus. 168; death of, fi6 

Pallas AthencL espousal of 
AntcmvtOk^ 

Pamphylia given to Amyntas, 
199 

Pansa (Qeneral). killed near 
Mutina, 154, 166 

Paretonium, Antony at, 272; 
loyalty of garrison at, 272; 
278; regairisoned, 274; 
captured by Scarpus, 2B8; 
attempt to recapture by 
Antcmy, 289 

Paros oc^>ied by Oetavius' 
troops. 264 

Parthenius, scholar of Alex- 
aiidria,14 

Parthian campaigns : pro- 
posed campaign &r Crassus, 
64^ 68; dd^ats of Crassus, 
78: preparation for cam- 
pidgn by Gnsar, 141, 142, 
148; proposed cam] 



Antony, 168; war < 
174; Parthians' victorious 
advance into Syria, 178^ Iffl; 
184; victory of Roman 
army, 186, 198; Parthians 
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FmMduk 



^..^ <mt of PhOBnleU 
and Jndea, 186; Antony's 
oampaiffn tUrted* 9Q0; un- 
sacoeMful iamia of, 2(12; 
Antony prepares for a 
new campaign, 200; faat- 
tka in Media, 200; qnarrelB 
of Pttfthians with Modes, 
210; AntonVs campaign re- 
sumed, 217 ; expenses of, 
227 

Pateroolns (Velleias), works 
of, referred to, 280 

FfttiQos, Cleopatra at, 174 

Patr», Antony's head- 
quarters at, 21ft, 262; 
Antony leaves for Actlnm, 
264; Anippa defeats Asidins 
at, 260; Bgyptian ships 
biimtat,S70 

Pearls dissolTed at Cleopatra's 
banquets, 177; destination 
of Cleopatra's pearis, 178 

Peloponnesus, AgrfpjptJa fleet 
at,»8 

Pebisium, fortress of, sur- 
render ot 06, 74; Bgyptian 
troops occupy, 88; Cleo- 
patra's allies before, 88; 
Achillas' army leaves, 100: 
fall of, to Mithridates^ 
forces, 114; Herod's flight 
to, 188 ; Bgyptian army at, 
188; br e ak up of camp at, 
186; siege o%, 260; regar- 
risoned, 274, 288; fall of, 
through treachmry, 200, 201» 
204 

Pelusium, town of, reference 
to,' 6; Jewish colonies in, 
60 

Persian iuTasion of Bgypt, 4^ 
6 ; destruction of Nile canals, 



dominion over, ITS';' Na- 
bathsBans defeated at, 186 

Petrarch on Antony's love for 
Cleopatra, 174 

Phamaces. a prisoner in 
Rome, 127; execution of, 
128 

Pharaohs, translations of 
scientific works of the, 12; 
restoration of the monu- 
ments of the, 82 

Pharos, isle of, lighthouse on 
tiie, 12: Cnsar^s descent 
upon, 108; retaken by 
ArsinGa,112 

Fharsalia, battle of, 80; An- 
tony the hero of, 208 

Philadelphus, see Ptolemy 
IL 

Philadelphus (King of Pa{^ila- 
gonia). ally of Cleopatra, 
290; deserts to Octavius, 
260 

Philip, cremation of Pompey's 
body by. 02 

PhUippi, battie of, 140, 2B0; 
defeat and death of Brutus 
and Caasius, 160, 160; An- 
tony the hero of, 208 

Philotas, anecdote of, 207; 
gift from Antyllus to, 218, 

Phoenicia, Pftrthiim conquest 
of, 184 ; as a province of 
Bgypt, 108 ; garrisons 
strengthened in, 2BS 

Phraata, siege of, 202; raised, 
203, 217; Antony's ftunous 
refamt from, 208, 204; An- 
tony's defeat at, 280 

Physkon, see Ptolemy VTI., 
surnamed Physkon 

Pisaurum, swallowed by an 
earthquake, 2B0 

Piso (Lucius), 07 
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Pitli ojaos , with Boman maaj 
in Syrifti 66 

nanooB, and the wager be- 
tween Oleopatra and An- 
tony, 177; orders death of 
Pompej, 216; Antony's 
oonfldoice in, 226; as a 
friend of Antony, 227; as 
secret agent of Ootavius, 
226; Cleopatra's antipathy 
tOk 226 r deserts to Ootavius, 
284; hiBi betrayal of Antony, 
234 

Pliny's account of Cleopatra's 
costiy banquets, 177 

Plutarch, quotations from, 47, 
48, 69, 7a, 71, 90, 96^ 184, 168, 
166, 162, 167, 169, 170, 179^ 
189, 192, 196, 206, 207, 218, 
214, 2S6, 2B6, 287, 288, 210, 
268, 206, 209, 80% 806, 806^ 
807 

Polemon (King of Pontns), 
289 ; envoy from king of the 
Medes. 210 

PoUio ( Asinius), 189 ; writings 
of, lost, 286 

Pompeia, second wife of 
Julius CflBsar, 96; her in- 
trigue with Clodius, 96; 
divorce of, 96 

Pompey 'the Great,' his wife, 
96; his power in Rome, 86^ 64; 
present from Auletes, 86; 
conquest of Asia-Minor, 87 : 
lenithof his power, 61 ; and 
Auletes, 62» 64; convention 
of government, 64; consul, 
64: executor of Auletes^ 
will, 76; struggle with 
Cesar, 78, 82, 88 ; at Brun- 
dusium, 86; defeated by 
CflBsar at PharMlia, 86, 86; 
retreat to Bgypt^ 89; claims 
protection cnFuMomy Xin., 
89; seeks pOTmission to land. 



Pompey * the Great '^ 
covMnfU^d 
89, 90 ; en voys and Bgyptlan 
anny, 90 ; murdered in boat 
by oistlvius, 91 ; his head pre- 
sented to Ptolemy, 92 ; body 
eremated by Philto, a^freed 
slave,92; burial ofhead, 92 ; 
his house bought by An- 
tony, 188 

Pompey (Cnelus), son of Pom- 
pey • the Great, ' his visit to 
Alexandria, 88, 8^ 86 ; de- 
feated by Onsar m 8pain« 
188 

Pompey (Sextus), deftet of; 
byCMarinAl&^128; his 
power in the West, 166; 
disturbances in Bome by, 
179 ; offers of alliance with 
Antony against Octavius, 
182,209, 214; triuinphs of, in 
Southern Italy, ISJ; peace 
made with Antonv, 187; 
victories over Octavlus, 198, 
202; defeated at Messina, 
204 ; sails for the Bast, 206 ; 
conquests in the Bast, 209, 
210 ; operations against, by 
Antony, 214, 216, 264; Mb 
insincerity, Wi; defeat of, 
and capture by Utius, 216, 
216 ; boot^ won from, by 
Octaviu8,281 

Posidonius the philosopher, 

PostumiusJQuintus), execu- 
tion of, 269 

Pothinufl, administrator of 
Bgyptian finances, 67; 
ffuaraian of Auletes' chil- 
dren, 76; his power over 
Ptolemy XIII., 78; as ad- 
viser of Cleopatra, 192; 287. 

- 941 ; advice as to UniliTtg of 
Pompey, 90, 91, 02; at Pelu- 
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Pothimii t onH n m w d 
■iiim» 99: urm Omar^t 
ratom to KooM, 106; oolleett 
money for OflBiar, 106; be- 
headed, 110 

Ptoculeiiiat and Oleopatm's 
treaaurea, 894 ; Antony oom- 
mita Oleopatra to oare ci^ 
800; interview with Oleo- 
patra» 802 ; her demanda of 
OotaYina, 808; gaina ad- 
miaaion to her manaoleam, 
808 

Prokeach (Baron), hia praiae 
of Oleopatrai 09^ 70 

Ptoleniflrim (the), 806 

Ptolemaic Dynaaty, end of 
the, 814 

Ptolemaic Bmpire, decline o(l 

Ptolemiea, loas of the lilnwry 
of the, 222 

Ptolemy I., aomamed Lagna, 
2; the aahee of Alexamler 
•the Great,' 2; 61; and 
aplendour of Alexandria, 
11 ; buildinga erected bjr, 11 

Ptolemy IL, aomamed Philip 
delphoa, 9; atrenjgth of 
armv under, 9; odEbrated 
builoinga erected br, 12; 
hia encouragement of learn- 
ing. 18 

Ptolemy IIL, aomamed Boer- 
getea, 2 ; atrength of army 
onder, 9 ; mole ccmatrocted 

Pmemy FV., aomamed Philo- 
pater,2 

Ptolemy V., aomamed Bpi- 
phanee, gymnaaiom and 
nippodrome endowed by, 

Pt^emv Vn., aomamed 
Phyaton, 2: vaat dominiona 
€i^ 178: children ot 26; 
death ^,26 




Ptolemy VIIL, 
LathTToa, coinage in ' 
(4 22;e^edtoT 
retom to Alexandria, 29; 
aona of, 29; hia aTariciooa- 
neaa, 40-48; death of, 29, 45 

Ptolemy EK. Alexander, aon 
of Cleopatra and Antony, 
26; proclaimed king aa 
PUAemj EL, 26; depoeed, 
29; honoora conferreaopon, 
221 ; kingdoma given to, 221 ; 
p r e acn ted to people in 
national coatomea, 221; 
betrothed to jprinceas 
Joti^M, 809 ; hia aona 
baniahed to Gyrene, 29 

Ptolemy X. Alexander, at 
Bome, 80; inyadea Bgy]|^ 
80: proclaimed king, 80; 
poiaoned by Alexandriana, 

Ptolemy XI. Alexander, aon 
of Ptolemy X. Alexander, 
80; dethroned by Aoletee. 
81; death of, 84; reported 
beqoeet to Borne, 85 

Ptolemy XXL, aomamed Ao- 
letea, 8; H 28, at aag. ; aon 
of Lathyroa, 29; early life 
of , 29 : eapooaed to Berenice, 
29; betrothed to Mithri- 
datia, 29; theatre boilt by, 
12 ; income of treaaory ot, 
11; fleea to Bhodee. 2(^ 40, 
47 ; dethroned to^ Ptolemy 
X. Alexander, 80; life aa a 
pretender, 80: reinatated 
aa Ptolemy XXL Aoletea 
Nothoa DionyauB, 81; chil- 
dren of, 81, 87, 86, 160; 
Gicero'a jod^^nt of char- 
acter ot 81; hia entertain- 
menta, 82; aa a moaidan, 
82 ; fondneaa of animate, 82 ; 
numomental reetorationa 
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Ptolemy XIL- o owKmi t d 
by, te; 44; MniLi 
baMadon to Borne. 86; 
preeents to Julius OaBear 
and Pompey» 80; treaty 
with Borne. 80; engage- 
ment to MIthridatiii broken 
oft 86; inesent at taking 
of JerQealeni* 87 ; first mee^ 
with Pompey. 87 ; first meet- 
ing with Antipater» 87; 
marries a beaotifal Idn- 
mean, 87; flnanoes ot 88; 
parohases peace with Borne, 
80; virits the Upper mie, 
44; flees to Bhodes, TtK 40, 
47; reoeiTed by Oato, 48; 
visit to Bome, 4»^ 63^ 124; 
meeting with Pompey, 62 ; 
Bome and his restoration 
to power, 63^ 68, 64; gains 
support of Babirius, 68; 
Pompey advises him to go 
toSyria,64; visits A;»hesaii, 
66; with family at iSrre, 67, 
62; reeeption of, by Oal- 
binins, tft; assisted by An- 
tipat«r, 66, 6B; restoration 
to throne planned, 68 ; oom- 
plaint raised for punishment 
of, 01; gains assistance of 
Oalbinius to regain throne, 
04; reinstated on throne, 60; 
puts Berenice to death, 67: 
reverts to eariv habits of 
delMMlohen^ 07 : eztrav*- 
ffance of, 07 ; education of 
His children, 08 ; Oleopatra's 
influence over, 74 ; death oL 
70; burial-place of , 77 ; will 
of, and whore deposited^ 7& 
70; will seen and confirmed 
byOsBsar, 100, 108; children 
entrusted to guardianship 
of Borne, 78, 80; heirs 
named, 76 



Ptoleny Xn. Auletes 
Nothus Dionysus, ess 
Ptolemy XIL, sumamed 
Auletes 

Ptolemy XIIL. sumamed Di- 
onysus, 2; birth of, 88; 
deeoription of youth of, 72 ; 
the teaching of Theodotus, 
78; terms of Auletes' will, 
77; marrisffe with Cleo- 
patra, 77, ICU; shares throne 
with Oleopatva, 77; as tool 
of counsellors, 78; corona- 
tion of, 81; embassy sent 
to Pompey, 80; recognition 
of Ptolemy as king by 
Pompey, 80; campaign 
against Cleopatra, 87 ; oc- 
cupation of Fdusium, 88; 
negotiations with Pompey, 
80; protection claimea by 
Pompey, 80, 90; his con- 
duct on return of Cle- 
opatra, 108, 104, 106; held 
a prisoner by CsBsar, 107, 
112 ; reconciliation with Cle- 
opatra, 112; joins ArsinoB, 
118; commana of Egyptian 
troops, 118; opposes ad- 
vance of Mfthridates, 
114, 116; troops desert, 
join Antipater, 114; de- 
feated by CflBsar and 
Mithridates, 116; death of, 
110 

Ptc^emy XIII. (the Preten- 
der), 148; withdraws to 
PhcBnida, 147; at Aradus, 
171; dei&c^m 

Ptolony XTv • Dionims, 
brother of Ptolemy jlIU. 
Dlonvsus, birth of, 88: 
weaUlness of, 78; married 
to Cleopatra, 117; (visits 
Bome, 117, 127: crowned, 
147; death of, 140 
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Ptoltmy of BhcdtWj WMde of 

CleoiMitmp74 
Ptolemy Bhodion, ton of 

Lathyros, 20; betrotlua to 



sonofPtolAiny 



NTaMa,20 
Pt<MeinySoter. 



I.,2 ! Btrengthof anny under, 
0; builder of museam at 
Alexandria.. 12; money in 
the reign of, 22 

Ptolemy (Antony's yoongest 
eon), kingdome gLren to, 
281 ; pro e on ted to PMiple in 
national ooetumee, 22i 

Putiolannm, Bgvptian em- 
baaiy muraered at^ 68 



Rabirins, and the Egyptian 
finances, 88: Auletes gains 
support of, 68; taxes leried 



BeUffion, deities worshipped, 

Rhodes, OotaTius lands at, 2B7 
Rhodm, saUs with Gnsarion 
to Ethiopia, 202; won over 
to betray OeBsarion, 800, 
810 
Rome, enpidity of Roman 
Empire, 1: diseipline of 
Roman legions, 10; Rcnnan 
conquests, 28 ; conquest of 
Egypt, 86; treaty with 
Amdes, 86; conquest of 
Asia-Minor, 87; taking of 
Jerusalem, 87; peace in 
Egypt, 80 ; and conquest of 
Cjrprus, 42-46 ; government 
andsooiet^ ixu^i^^ '• Auletes* 
position in, 6M4; troubles 
Between Onsar and Pom- 
pey, 78,80^ 82; first triumvir- 



Ctesar^s 



Ro m e I 9on U nm§ d 
ate fdrmed, 61; 
ultimatum to 
civil war between Gnsar 
and Pompey, 88 ; troops re- 
called, 89; political situar 
tion, 87; Onsar restores 
order in, 128; Olecmatra's 
virit to, 128; fes&vities 
over Omst^s vietcwies, 128; 
M «0g.; society and COeo- 
patra, 180; Antcmy elected 
tribune, 182; Jealousy 

. aminst Onsar^s mumph, 
1«); patriotism of Roman 
people, 141 ; revolution 
foUows Onsar's death, 146; 
162; Cleopatra leaves f6r 
Alexandria, 146; appeals to 
Cleopatra fdr money and 
troops, 161; Cesar's mur- 
derers removed, 162; third 
triumvirate formed, 166; 
period of awful crusty in, 
166» 166 ; division of Empire 
between the three triumvir- 
ates, 101 ; administration 
of affairs in, 178 ; marriage 
laws in, 182-183 : concessions 
to Cleopatra fay Antony, 
108; triumph to Antony, 
219; news from Antonyof 
honours conferred, 281 ; 
hatred in, of Cleqpatra, 228^ 
220; 280, 297 ; war dedbired on 
Caeopatra, 282 ; war dedared 
at Aiexandria,j»; ancient 
historians on events in, 28&' 
280; hate^ed d Antony and 
Cleopatra, 201, 22B; SO; 210; 
241 ; at Actlum, Rome in- 
dignant at escape of Cleo- 
pAra with her treasure, 
ST; Oetavius* generous 
fdfts to, 808; deli^^t in, at 
fall of Alexandria, 816^ 810 
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Boifl, town of, 6 

Salvias, and the murder of 
Pompey, 91, 02, 08; advioe 
to Olematra, 210 

Samoe, uleopatra's court at, 
289; aUies summoned to, 
2B9 ; entertainments at, 210 ; 
court removed to Athens, 
212 

fiamosata, siege of, 192, 211 ; 
Beleucus granted prince- 
dom of, 29r 

Sartorius' insurrection in 
Spain, 81 

Scflurpus (Pinarius), deserts to 
Octavius, 2f72; attonpt to 
capture Antony, 272 ; to 
attack Alexandria, 287; 
Joins forces with Chdlus, 



Scaurus (D.)« recalled from 
Syria, 54j^eserts to Oc- 
tavius, 278 ; gladiators 
heroic stand against, 280 

Scellius i>ursues Bgjrptian 
fleet, 20d 

Sciji^o, OiBsar^s victory over, 

Scrihonia. conduct o& 188 

Selene, wife of Antiochus X., 
80 

Seleucids, their bearing to- 
wards Cleopatra, 150 

-Seleueus (OoocusX at Borne, 
00; at Alexandria, 60; 
friendship with Verres, 60; 
its resulti 60; claims Sjnrian 
throne, 60; settled at Syra- 
cuse, 60 ; marries Berenice, 
61; avariciousness of, 61; 
melts Alexander^ golden 
coffin, 61; his craelty causes 
rebellion, 61 ; assassination 
of, 61 



Seleucus of Somosata, 
Antony's only ally, 279,282; 
commander at Pelusium. 282; 
treachery of, at Pelusium, 
2M ; honoured by Octavius, 
294; and Cleopatra's in- 
ventory, 807 ; wife and chil- 
dren restored to, 809; death 
of wife and child^n re- 
ferred to, 294, 206 

Sema (the), mausoleum of, 11, 
16 ; dead body of Alexander 
*the Great' honoured by Oc- 
tavius ai^ 806 

Seneca, references to, 71, 186, 
162 

Septimius, and the murder of 
Pompey, 91, 92, 08 

Serapio, ambassador at Rome, 
86: attempted murder of, 
107 ; commands Egyptian 
fleets 120; commander of 
Oywus, 148; commands 
Mediterranean fleet, 148; 
sends reinforcements' to 
Antony. 167; tortured for 
disobeoience, 171 

Serapis, worship of, 24 

Servuius (P.), war against 
pirates, 06 

Shakespeare (W.), his praise 
of Cleopatra, 69 

SlbylUne^loks, 68 

Si<m>n, illness of Fulvia ati 

Sidon, Parthians levy war 

tax at, 184 
SUvanus (Marcus), deserts to 

Octavius, 260 
Slsinnes, visits Antony at 

Tarsus, 168 
Socrates, the architect, 18 
Solon, law of, 109 
Sosigenes, at Alexandrian 

school, 14 ; astronomy 

lessons of, 78; tutor of 
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PtotoiinrXIY*,l»; vMtto 
Roma, iSB 

Sodas (CUiu), brilliant vio- 
torlet over Parthians, IBS^ 
102, lOB; derotion of. to 
Aiitoii7j^206; flight from 
Rome, 232; attaok on fleet 
under Taurseiuf. 260 ; defeat 
and death of, 960 

Spain. Gntar'a expedition to, 

Spartacufl, and the peon's 

righto, 60 
Stahr (Jl,\ quotationa from, 

60, loa niTiio, 206 

Stoioa, dootrinee of the, 24 
*Stola,* a Greek garment^ 10, 

20,21 
Strabo. quotation from, 2 
Sul]a» foroeeot invade Itgypt» 
20^ 80; and the power of the 
patricians, 60; nis suspicion 
of GflBsar,05 
Syria, Roman consul ap- 
pointed to, 88: Roman 
army reinforced in, 65, 110 ; 
Roman victories in, 66» 128; 
Auletes' visit to, 67, 82: 
Antony in, 174; Parthianr 
victorious advance in, 188; 
legions of, where quartered. 



Tnnarus, arrival of fugitives 

atk271 
Taroondemus (King) of Upper 

CUicia, 280; ^feat and 

death of, 260 
Tarsus, Antony's court at. 108, 

168; 01eopateat.l6&.So 
Tatianus, surprised by Par- 

thians, 202; defeated and 

slain, 28^204 



Taoresius (LostasX defeat of, 
260 

Taurus (StatilhisX defeated by 
Ootavius,260 

Thebes. 6 

Theocritus, the poet, 18 

Theodorus, tutor to Antony's 
children, 218 

Theodotus, his Philhellenic 
ideas, 78; guardian ot 
Auletes' cmlflVen, 76; in- 
structor of Ptolemy 2lIL, 



y JlUL, 

Ptolemy 

advice (^ as to 



68; his power over 
Xni., TO; ad 
landing of Pompey, 00; 
embasiy to OsBsar, 86 ; flees 
to Asia-Minor. 116 
Theopomnus, a favourite with 

Thessalonian passes held by 
Antony, 206 

Thyrsus, envoy from Otavicus 
to Cleopatra, 2^; his pro- 
posals rejected, 278; punish- 
ment of, by Antony, 2S1; 
his falseness detected by 
Olec^atra, 2B6 

Tigranes, Ung of Armenia, 
20: makes peace with Lo- 
cullus, 84; war against, 
referred to. 62; aiiianoe 
with Antiochus XIII., 60 

Timomaohus of BvBantium, 
his portrait of Cleopatra, 
140 

Timon,themisanthroidcphilo> 
soplMBr, 276 

Timoneum, a building so 
called, erected to Neptune, 
276 ; Antony quito the, 2S1 

Tltlus (Marcus), guard over 
PompeVs movements, 200t 
216; rmnforoementoscntto, 
216 ; puto Pompey to death, 
217; surrender to Antony, 
226; as friend of Antony, 
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TitiiM (MarcuB)— oe m W rn ia d 
227 ; deserts to OcUyiuB, 284 
def ^ted by Octavius, 2G6 

Treason (high)> pwnisnment 
for, 172 

TreboniuB, proconsul toOilioiA» 
168 

TrhimTirate, the first, 51 ; the 
thirdt 166 ; struggle with 
Brutus and Oassius. 160 

TrrphsDna, daughter of 
Auletes, 81 

TuruUius {Publius), faithful to 
Antony's cause, 282; re- 
OTganises Egyptian fleet, 
282: handed over to Oo- 
taTius,2B7 

Tyre, Parthians levy war tax 
at, 184 



VaiUani, his praise of Cleo- 



patra, 60 
rentidii 



Ventidius, brilliant victories 
of, ISMO^ 196; triumph of, 
at Rome, 198 



Venus of the Pantheon, peari 

earrings of. 178 
Venus, temple of, Cleopatra's 

portrait in. 140 
Vercingetorix, a prisoner in 

Rome, 127; execution of, 

128 
Verres, governor of Sicily, 60 ; 

professed friendship for 

Beleucus,60 
Vestal Virgins, confiscation 

of money, etc, of, 166; 

Antony's will deposited 

with the, 226, 284 

W 

White Hair, a fort so named, 
206 ; Antony and Olec^atra 
meet atk 206 



Zamblichus (Prince), execu- 
tion of, 260, 270 
Zendotus, a philosopher, IS 
SSeus, worship of, 24 
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